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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


"  I  say  the  Pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs,) 

Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  cause.' ' 

COWPER. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH? 

Father  Fulgentio,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the 
celebrated  Paul  Sarpi,  both  of  them  secret  friends 
to  the  progress  of  religious  reformation,  was  once 
preaching  upon  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth?'7 
He  told  the  audience  that  he  had  at  last,  after  many 
searches,  found  it  out,  and  holding  forth  a  New  Testa- 
ment, said,  "  Here  it  is,  my  friends  ;"  but  added 
sorrowfully,  as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  "  It  is  a 
sealed  book.1"  It  has  been  since  the  glory  of  the 
reformation  to  break  the  seal  which  priestly  craft  had 
imposed  upon  it,  and  to  lay  its  blessed  treasures  open 
to  the  universal  participation  of  mankind. 
b  2 
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READING  SERMONS. 


11  Behold  the  picture  !     Is  it  like  ? — Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry— Hem !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene.' ' 

COWPER. 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
is  now  so  common,  that  were  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church  to  preach  extemporaneously,  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  Sectarian, 
and  would  be  regarded  in  the  diocese  with  almost  as 
much  jealousy  as  if  he  had  violated  the  whole  of  the 
articles  in  the  rubric.  This  custom,  now  so  prevalent, 
was  well  reproved  by  Charles  II.  who  issued  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  on  the  subject,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

11  VICE  CHANCELLOR  AND  GENTLEMEN Whereas 

his  majesty  is  informed,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before 
the  University,  and  therefore  continues  even  before 
himself;  his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  said  practice,  which  took 
its  beginning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be 
wholly  laid  aside ;  and  that  the  said  preachers  deliver 
their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  by  memory 
without  book;  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  his 
majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign 
churches,  to  the  custom  of  the  University  heretofore, 
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and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise.  And  that 
his  majesty's  command  in  these  premises  may  be 
duly  regarded  and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is, 
that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as 
shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way 
of  preaching,  be,  from  time  to  time,  signified  to  me 
by  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  on  pain 
of  his  majesty's  displeasure.     October  8,  1674. 

11  MONMOUTH." 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons  must  not,  however, 
be  too  unreservedly  condemned.  It  is  often  more  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  choice.  Dr.  Sanderson, so  well 
known  for  his  "Casesof  Conscience,"  had  an  extraor- 
dinary memory,  but  was  so  bashful  and  timorous 
withal,  that  it  was  of  no  use  in  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons, which  he  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  read. 
Dr.  Hammond  being  once  on  a  visit  to  him,  laboured 
to  persuade  him  to  trust  to  his  excellent  memory,  and 
to  give  up  the  habit  of  reading.  Dr.  Saunderson 
promised  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  went 
to  church  on  the  Sunday  following,  put  into  Dr. 
Hammond's  hands  the  manuscript  of  the  sermon  he 
intended  to  deliver.  The  sermon  was  a  very  short 
one  ;  but  before  the  doctor  had  gone  through  a  third 
part  of  it,  he  became  disordered,  incoherent,  and 
almost  incapable  of  finishing.  On  his  return,  he  said, 
with  much  earnestness,  to  Dr.  H.  "  Good  doctor,  give 
me  my  sermon,  and  know,  that  neither  you,  nor  any 
man  living,  shall  ever  persuade  you  to  preach  again 
without  book."  Hammond  replied,  "Gooddoctor,be 
not  angry ;  for  if  I  ever  persuade  you  to  preach  again 
without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  burn  all  those 
that  I  am  master  of." 

b3 
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Aubrey  says,  that  when  he  was  a  freshman  at 
college,  and  heard  Dr.  S.  read  his  first  lecture,  he 
was  out  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ! 

It  was  remarked,  when  his  sermons  were  printed, 
in  1632,  that  "  the  best  sermons  that  were  ever  read, 
were  never  preached." 

Even  the  great  Massilon  once  stopped  short  Li  the 
middle  of  a  sermon  from  defect  of  memory  ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  through  excess  of  apprehension, 
to  two  other  preachers,  whom  Massilon  went  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  day  to  hear. 

HOUR-GLASSES. 

Prolixity  is  one  of  the  very  common  arts  for 
obtaining  popularity.  The  ignorant  are  too  apt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  preaching  like  that  of  more 
worldly  matter,  by  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality ;  and  by  a  fondness  for  large  doses,  get  more 
often  intoxicated  than  refreshed,  "Immoderate  length 
in  all  kinds  of  religious  offices,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character,  "  has  ever 
had  an  influence  on  weak  and  superstitious  minds  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  those  who  have  hypocritically 
affected  the  religious  character,  have  ever  chosen  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  this  circumstance.  The 
Pharisees,  who  made  use  of  religion  as  a  cover  to 
their  pride  and  extortion,  "  for  a  pretence,"  as  our 
Lord  tells  us,  "  made  long  prayer."  He  who  never 
spoke  a  word  in  vain,  did  not  add  the  epithet,  "long," 
unmeaningly  ;  the  length  of  their  devotions,  as  well 
as  the  breadth  of  their  phylacteries,  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  fringes  at  the  corners  of  their  garments, 
were  all  so  many  engines  of  their  craft." 
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Dr.  South,  speaking  of  some  popular  leaders  who 
rivalled  one  another  in  respect  of  their  influence  on 
the  multitude,  takes  notice  of  a  new  sort  of  gymnas- 
tic exercise  in  which  they  engaged,  unheard  of  among 
the  ancients,  which  he  denominates,  emphatically 
enough, "  preaching  prizes ;"  that  is, as  it  would  seem, 
vieing  with  one  another  who  shall  hold  forth  longest. 

u  Can  any  thing,"  as  Dr.  Campbell  asks  truly,  "  of 
the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  preaching  be  understood 
or  regarded,  where  such  a  pharasiac  trick  is  put  in 
practice  ?"  It  may  be  said,  that  the  appetite  of  some 
persons  is  here  insatiable.  Depend  on  it,  wherever 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  false  appetite,  and  followed 
by  no  digestion.  The  whole  significancy  of  those 
exercises  to  such,  is  the  time  spent  in  them,  and  the 
transient  emotions  they  feel  when  thus  employed.' ' 

For  the  purpose  of  restraining  preachers  in  the 
length  of  their  sermons,  hour-glasses  were  introduced 
nearly  about  the  same  period  as  the  reformation. 

In  the  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  Holy  Bible  of 
the  bishop's  translation,  imprinted  by  John  Day, 
1569,  4to.  Archbishop  Parker  is  represented  with 
an  hour-glass  standing  on  his  right  hand.  Clocks  and 
watches  being  then  but  rarely  in  use, the  hour-glass  was 
had  recourse  to,  as  the  only  convenient  remembrancer 
which  the  state  of  the  arts  could  supply.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  them  became  generally  prevalent,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1688  ;  the 
hour-glass  was  placed  either  on  a  side  of  the  pulpit, 
or  on  a  stand  in  front  of  it.  "  One  whole  houre- 
glasse,"  "Onehalfehoure-glasse"  occur  in  an  inven- 
tory taken  about  1632,  of  the  goods  and  imple- 
ments belonging  to  the  church  of  All  Saints,  New- 
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castle  upon  Tyne.  (Brand's  History  of  Newcastle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  370,  notes.) 

Daniel  Burgess,  a  nonconformist  preacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  alike  famous  for  the 
length  of  his  pulpit  harangues,  and  for  the  quaintness 
of  his  illustrations,  was  once  declaiming  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Having 
exhausted  the  us"ual  time,  he  turned  the  hour-glass, 
and  said,  "  Brethren,  I  have  somewhat  more  to  say 
on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  drunkenness,  so 
let's  have  the  other  glass,  and  then.11 

The  witticism  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  frontispiece  of  a  small  book, entitled,  "England's 
Shame,  or  a  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Hugh 
Peters,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Young,  1663."  Hugh  Peters  is 
here  represented  preaching, and  holding  an  hour-glass 
in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act  of  saying,  "  I  know  you 
are  good  fellows,  so  let's  have  another  glass. " 

PREACHING,  BEFORE  CRANMER'S  TIME. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  pulpit  eloquence 
was  little  more  than  a  gross  attempt  to  exalt  the  power 
of  the  church,  until  Bishop  Cranmer  saw  its  abuse, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  instruction. 
How  much  a  reformation  in  preaching  was  wanting, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  printed  sermons  of  the 
times.  In  one  of  these  discourses, the  priest  inveighing 
against  irreverence  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  relates 
the  following  story:  "  St.  Austin,"  says  he,  "  saw 
two  women  prating  together  in  the  Pope's  chapel, 
and  the  fiend  sitting  on  their  necks,  writing  a  long 
roll  of  what  the  women  said.  Presently  letting  it  fall, 
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St.  Austin  took  it  up  ;  and  asking  the  women  what 
they  had  said,  they  answered  only  a  few  pater-nosters. 
Then  St.  Austin  read  the  bill,  and  there  was  never  a 
good  word  in  it."  In  another  sermon  we  are  told, 
"That  four  men  had  stolen  an  abbot's  ox.  The 
abbot  gave  sentence  and  cursed  them.  Three  of 
them  were  shriven,  and  asked  mercy.  The  fourth  died 
without  being  absolved  ;  so  that  when  he  was  dead, 
his  spirit  walked  by  night,  and  scared  all  who  stirred 
from  their  houses  after  sunset.  It  happened,  that 
once,  as  a  priest  went  in  the  night  with  God's  body 
to  a  sick  man,  the  spirit  met  him,  and  told  him  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  walked ;  and  prayed  the  priest 
to  tell  his  wife  to  make  amends  to  the  abbot,  that  he 
might  absolve  him ;  for  he  could  have  no  rest  till  then. 
So  this  was  done,  and  the  poor  soul  at  length  went  to 
rest."  In  a  sermon  upon  the  mass,  a  priest  told  his 
hearers,  among  other  benefits  arising  from  it,  that 
"  On  the  day  they  hear  it,  all  idle  oaths,  and  forgot- 
ten sins,  shall  be  forgiven.  On  that  day,  they  shall 
not  lose  their  sight ;  nor  die  a  sudden  death  ;  nor 
wax  aged  ;  and  every  step  thitherward  and  home- 
ward an  angel  shall  reckon." 


HOLY  MAID  OF  KENT'S  CONSPIRACY. 

At  the  time  of  the  noted  imposture  of  the  "  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent,"  who  pretended  that  God  had  revealed 
to  her,  that  in  case  Henry  VIII.  should  divorce 
Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  take  another  wife 
during  her  life,  his  royalty  would  not  be  of  a  month's 
duration,  but  he  should  die  the  death  of  a  villain  ; 
one  Peto,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  accomplice 
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in  the  imposture,  was  preaching  before  Henry  was  at 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  same  strain  with  the  nun,  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  his  majesty  to  his  face,  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  many  lying  prophets,  while 
himself,  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  licked  the  blood 
of  Ahab.  Henry  bore  this  outrageous  insult  with 
a  moderation  not  very  usual  to  him  ;  but  to  un- 
deceive the  people,  he  appointed  Dr.  Curwin  to 
preach  before  him  on  the  Sunday  following ;  who 
justified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  branded  Peto 
with  the  epithets  of  "  rebel,  slanderer,  dog,  and  trai- 
tor." Curwin,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  friar, 
who  called  him  "  a  lying  prophet,  who  sought  to  alter 
the  succession  of  the  crown ;"  and  proceeded  so  viru- 
lently to  abuse  him,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  in- 
terpose, and  command  him  to  be  silent.  Peto  and  the 
friar  were  afterwards  summoned  the  king  and  council, 
but  were  only  reprimanded  for  their  insolence. 

UNPREACHING  PRELATES.  • 
The  appointment  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesi- 
astics to  lay  offices,  and  more  especially  to  places  in 
the  mint,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  se- 
verely censured  by  the  intrepid  and  venerable  Bi- 
shop Latimer,  who  denounced  it  boldly  from  the 
pulpit.  In  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  number  of 
unpreaehing  prelates,  he  said,  "  But  they  are  other- 
wise occupied ;  some  in  king's  matters,  some  are 
ambassadors,  some  of  the  privy  council,  some  to 
furnish  the  court,  some  are  lords  of  parliament,  some 
are  presidents,  and  some  comptrollers  of  mints.  Well, 
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well  !  Is  this  their  duty  ?  Is  this  their  office  ?  Is 
this  their  calling  ?  Should  we  have  ministers  of  the 
church  to  be  comptrollers  of  mints  ?  Is  this  a  meet 
office  for  a  priest  that  hath  the  cure  of  souls  ?  Is 
this  his  charge  ?  I  would  here  ask  one  question  :  I 
would  fain  know  who  comptrolleth  the  devil  at  home 
at  his  parish,  while  he  comptrolleth  the  mint?  If  the 
apostles  might  not  leave  the  office  of  preaching  to 
be  deacons,  shall  one  leave  it  for  minting  ?  I  can- 
not tell  you ;  but  the  saying  is,  that  since  priests 
have  been  minters,  money  hath  been  worse  than  it 
was  before.* ' 

In  another  part  of  his  discourse,  the  good  bishop 
proceeds  to  ask,  "  Is  there  never  a  nobleman  to  be  a 
Lord  President,  but  it  must  be  a  prelate  ?  Is  there 
never  a  wise  man  in  the  realm  to  be  a  comptroller  of 
the  mint  ?  I  speak  it  to  your  shame,  I  speak  it  to 
your  shame.  If  there  be  never  a  wise  man,  make 
a  water-bearer,  a  tinker,  a  cobler,  a  slave,  a  page, 
the  comptrollers  of  the  mint.  Make  a  mean  gentle- 
man, a  groom,  a  yeoman  ;  make  a  poor  beggar,  Lord 
President.  Thus  I  speak,  not  that  I  would  have  it 
so,  but  to  your  shame,  if  there  be  never  a  gentleman 
meet  nor  able  to  be  Lord  President.  For  why  are 
not  the  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  of  England 
so  brought  up  in  knowledge  of  God  and  in  learning, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  execute  offices  in  the 
commonweal  ?  Yea,  and  there  be  already  noble- 
men enough,  though  not  so  many  as  I  could  wish, 
to  be  Lord  Presidents ;  and  wise  men  enough  for 
the  mint.  And  as  unmeet  a  thing  it  is  for  bishops 
to  be  Lord  Presidents,  or  priests  to  be  minters,  as 
it  was  for  the  Corinthians  to  plead  matters  of  vari- 
ance before  judges." 
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LAY  PREACHER. 

In  the  yeer  1555,  a  Mr.  Tavernier,  of  Bresley  in 
Norfolk,  had  a  special  license  signed  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  authorizing  him  to  preach  in  any 
place  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  though  he  was  a 
layman  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  preached  before  the 
king  at  court,  wearing  a  velvet  bonnet  or  round  cap, 
a  damask  gown,  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
gold  chain  about  his  neck  ;  and  preached  to  the 
scholars,  beginning  his  sermon  in  these  words: — 
44  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
Stony  Stage  where  I  now  Stand,  I  have  brought  you 
some  fine  biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of  Charity, 
carefully  Conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church." 
This  sort  of  style,  especially  the  alliterative  part  of  it, 
was  much  admired  in  those  days,  even  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  scholars  ;  and  was  long  after  in  great 
favour  both  with  speakers  and  hearers. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Tavernier  first  received  com- 
mission as  a  preacher,  good  preaching  was  so  very 
scarce,  that  not  only  the  king's  chaplains  were  obliged 
to  make  circuits  round  the  country  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  to  fortify  them  against  popery,  but 
even  laymen,  who  were  scholars,  were  employed  for 
that  purpose. 
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REIGN  OF  MARY. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne, 
all  the  Protestant  pulpits  were  shut  up  ;  the  most 
eminent  preachers  in  London  were  put  in  confine- 
ment, and  all  the  married  clergy  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Dr. 
Parker  calculates  that  out  of  sixteen  thousand  clergy- 
men, not  less  than  twelve  thousand  were  turned  out. 
A  few  days  after  the  queen  had  been  proclaimed, 
there  was  a  tumult  at  St.  Paul's,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Bourne,  one  of  the  canons  of  that  church, 
preaching  against  the  reformation.  He  spoke  in 
praise  of  Bishop  Bonner,  and  was  making  some 
severe  reflections  on  the  late  King  Edward,  when 
the  whole  audience  rose  in  confusion.  Some  called 
out,  "Pall  down  the  preacher;"  others  threw  stones ; 
and  one  person  threw  a  dagger  at  the  doctor,  which 
stuck  in  the  pulpit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Rogers,  two  popular 
preachers  for  the  reformation,  he  had  certainly  been 
sacrificed.  These  men,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
rescued  him,  and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  This  act  of  kindness  was  after- 
wards repaid  by  their  imprisonment  and  death  at  the 
stake. 

SINCERITY. 

La  Bruyere  is  strong  in  his  commendation  of 
Father  Seraphin,  an  apostolical  preacher.  The  first 
time  (he  says)  that  he  preached  before  Louis  XIV. 
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he  said  to  this  monarch,  "  Sire,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  custom  according  to  the  prescription  of  which 
I  should  pay  you  a  compliment.  This  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  dispense  with ;  for  I  have  been  searching 
for  a  compliment  in  the  scriptures,  and,  unhappily,  I 
have  not  found  one." 


NOVELTY. 

When  M.  le  Tourneau  preached  the  Lent  sermons, 
at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  in  the  room  of  Father  Quesnel, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  abscond,  Louis  XIV. 
enquired  of  Boileau  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  a 
preacher  called  Le  Tourneau,  whom  every  body  was 
running  after?  **  Sire,"  replied  the  poet,  "your 
majesty  knows  that  people  always  run  after  novel- 
ties ;  this  man  preaches  the  gospel."  The  king  then 
pressing  him  to  give  his  opinion  seriously,  Boileau 
added,  "  When  M.  le  Tourneau  first  ascends  the 
pulpit,  his  ugliness  so  disgusts  the  congregation,  that 
they  wish  he  would  go  down  again  ;  but  when  he 
begins  to  speak,  they  dread  the  time  of  his  de- 
scending." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  very  successful 
preacher,  after  he  had  entered  into  orders,  thought 
himself  so  ill-qualified  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  ac- 
tually went  and  renounced  all  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood  ;  but  was  afterwards,  by  the  earnest  per- 
suasions of  M.  de  Sacy,  induced  to  resume  them. 

Boileau's  remark,  as  to  the  novelty  of  "  preaching 
the  gospel"  at  that  period,  brings  to  remembrance 
the  candid  confession  of  a  preacher  at  Mols,  near 
Antwerp,  who,  in  a  sermon  delivered  to  an  audience 
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wholly  of  his  own  order,  observed,  "  We  are  worse 
than  Judas ;  he  sold  and  delivered  his  master ;  we 
sell  him  to  you,  but  deliver  him  not. 

CONTRAST. 

Carracciolo,  a  celebrated  Italian  preacher,  once 
exercised  his  talents  before  the  Pope,  on  the  luxury 
and  licentiousness  which  then  prevailed  at  court. 
"  Fie  on  St.  Peter  !  fie  on  St.  Paul !"  exclaimed  he, 
11  who  having  it  in  their  power  to  live  as  voluptuously 
as  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,  chose  rather  to  mortify 
their  lives  with  fasts^  with  watchings,  and  labours." 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

With  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth possessed,  she  had  the  weakness  of  her  sex  as 
far  as  related  to  her  age  and  her  personal  attractions. 
M  The  majesty  and  gravity  of  a  sceptre,"  says  a 
contemporary  of  this  great  princess,  "could  not  alter 
that  nature  of  a  woman  in  her.  When  Bishop 
Rudd  was  approinted  to  preach  before  her,  he 
wishing  in  a  godly  zeal,  as  well  became  him,  that  she 
should  think  some  time  of  mortality,  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  took  his  text  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose out  of  the  Psalms,  xc.  12 '  O  teaeh  us  to 

NUMBERourdays,  that  we  mayincline  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom ;'  which  text  he  handled  most  learnedly.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  some  sacred  and  mystical  numbers, 
as  three  for  the  Trinity,  three  times  three  for  the 
heavenly  hierarchy,  seven  for  the  sabbath,  and  seven 
times  seven  for  a  jubilee ;  and,  lastly,  nine  times  seven 
c2 
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for  the  grand  climacterical  year  (her  age,)  she  per- 
ceiving whereto  it  tended,  began  to  be  troubled  with 
it.  The  bishop  discovering  all  was  not  well,  for  the 
pulpit  stood  opposite  to  her  majesty,  he  fell  to  treat 
of  some  more  plausible  numbers,  as  of  the  number 
666,  making  Latinus,  with  which,  he  said,  he  could 
prove  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  &c.  He  still,  however, 
interlarded  his  sermon  with  Scripture  passages, touch- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age,  as  that  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
*  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they 
wax  dark  that  look  out  of  the  windows,  &c,  and  the 
daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased  ;•  and  more  to 
that  purpose.  The  queen,  as  the  manner  was,  opened 
the  window ;  but  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him 
thanks  or  good  countenance,  that  she  said  plainly, 
'  he  might  have  kept  his  arithmetic  to  himself ;  but 
I  see  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;' 
and  so  she  went  away  discontented. '' 

ROYAL  WIT. 

Fuller  has  enrolled  among  his  Worthies,  Dr 
Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  a  learned  divine,  "  whose 
memory/ '  he  says,  "  dwelleth  like  afield  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed.' '  He  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  used  often  to  preach  before  James  I.,  especially 
in  his  progress  through  Hampshire,  in  1609.  The 
first  time  his  majesty  heard  him,  he  observed  ij  the 
same  punning  spirit  with  Fuller,  and  which  was 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  age,  "  This  is  afield  for 
the  Lord  to  dwell  in."  His  majesty  gave  him  a  pro- 
mise of  a  bishopric,  but  never  fulfilled  it.  When  he 
heard  of  the  doctor's  death,  his  conscience  appears  to 
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have  smote  him.  He  expressed  some  regret,  and 
said,  "  I  should  have  done  more  for  that  man." 

Another  divine,  whom  his  majesty  used  to  style 
"  the  King  of  preachers,' '  was  John  King,  who 
became  Bishop  of  London  in  161 1  ;  and  was  so  great 
a  preacher,  that  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  mitre, 
he  never  missed  delivering  a  sermon  on  Sunday  when 
his  health  permitted.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  used 
to  say  of  Bishop  King,  that  "  he  was  the  best 
preacher  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  his  time." 

RESOLUTE  NONCONFORMIST. 

About  the  year  1645,  a  party  of  the  Parliament 
horse  came  to  the  village  of  Laugharn,  and  enquired 
whether  its  popish  vicar,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  still  there, 
and  whether  he  continued  reading  the  liturgy,  and 
praying  for  the  queen  ?  One  of  them  added,  that 
he  would  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  Mr. 

Thomas  dared  to  pray  for  that ,  he  would  certainly 

pistol  him.  Information  of  the  threat  having  been 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Thomas,  his  friends  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  absent  himself;  but  thinking  this  would 
be  a  cowardly  deviation  from  his  duty,  he  resolutely 
refused.  He  had  no  sooner  began  the  service,  than  the 
soldiers  came,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  pew  next 
to  him  ;  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  queen,  one  of 
them  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it 
at  his  head,  saying,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  praying 

for  a VI     The  preacher  bore  the  insult  with  so 

much  Christian  meekness  and  composure,  that  the 

soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  it,  immediately  slunk 

away  ashamed  and  confused.  Mr.  Thomas  continued 

c3 
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the  service,  and  delivered  an  admirable  sermon  with 
great  spirit  and  animation.  On  his  return  home,  he 
found  the  soldiers  waiting  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
desire  his  prayers  to  God  in  their  behalf.  The  parlia- 
mentary committee  soon  after  deprived  this  resolute 
pastor  of  his  living;  but  on  the  restoration  of  CharlesII. 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolution  ; 
when  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William,  he  would  have  been  turned  out  of  his  see, 
had  not  death  intervened  to  spare  him  this  indignity. 
His  objections  to  the  oath  were  conscientious,  and 
not  to  be  overcome.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says, 
"  If  my  heart  do  not  deceive  me,  and  God's  grace 
do  not  fail  me,  I  think  I  could  suffer  at  a  stake,  rather 
than  take  this  oath." 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  this  prelate, 
written  in  1683,  complains  of  a  custom  which  was 
at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  continued,  of 
preaching  the  sermon  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  prayers  were  read  in  the  choir.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  was,  that  as  there  used  to  be  no  sermon 
in  the  parish  churches,  the  several  parishioners  might, 
after  their  own  prayers,  attend  the  sermon  of  som 
eminent  preacher  in  the  cathedral. 

BERNARD  GILPIN. 

The  great  northern  apostle,  Bernard  Gilpin,  who 
refused  a  bishopric,  did  not  confine  his  Christian 
labours  to  the  church  of  Houghton,  of  which  he  was 
minister,  but  at  his  own  expense  visited  the  then 
desolate  churches  of  Northumberland,  once  every 
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year,  to  preach  the  gospel.  Once  when  he  was 
setting  out  on  his  annual  visitation,  Barnes,  Bisbop  of 
Durham,  summoned  him  to  preach  before  him  ;  but 
he  excused  himself,  and  went  on  his  mission.  On  his 
return,  he  found  himself  suspended  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical employments  for  contempt.  The  bishop  after- 
wards sent  for  him  suddenly,  and  commanded  him  to 
preach ;  but  he  pleaded  his  suspension,  which  however 
the  bishop  immediately  took  off.  Gilpin  then  went 
into  the  pulpit,  and  selected  for  his  subject  the 
important  charge  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Having 
exposed  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  he  boldly 
addressed  himself  to  his  lordship,  who  was  present 
11  Let  not  your  lordship,"  said  he,  H  say  these  crimes 
have  been  committed  without  your  knowledge  ;  for 
whatsoever  you  yourself  do  in  person,  or  suffer  through 
your  connivance  to  be  done  by  others,  is  wholly  your 
own  ;  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels,  and 
men,  I  pronounce  your  fatherhood  to  be  the  author  of 
all  these  evils  ;  and  I,  and  this  whole  congregation, 
will  be  a  witness  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  these 
things  have  come  to  your  ears."  It  was  expected 
that  the  bishop  would  have  resented  this  boldness ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  Mr.  Gilpin  for  his 
faithful  reproof,  and  suffered  him  to  go  his  annual 
visitations  in  future  without  molestation. 

About  this  period,  the  Northumbrians  retained  so 
much  of  the  custom  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  to 
decide  every  dispute  by  the  sword  ;  they  even  went 
beyond  them ;  and  not  content  with  a  duel,  each  con- 
tending party  used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  could, 
and  commenced  a  kind  of  petty  war,  so  that  a  private 
grudge  would  often  occasion  much  bloodshed. 
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In  one  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  annual  visitations,  there  was 
a  quarrel  of  this  kind  at  Rothbury.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contending 
parties  observed  some  decorum,  and  never  appeared 
at  church  together.  At  length,  however,  they  met. 
One  party  had  been  early  to  church,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the  other  entered.  They 
did  not  stand  long  quiet,  but  mutually  inflamed  at 
the  sight  of  each  other,  began  to  clash  their  weapons. 
Awed,  however,  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the 
tumult  in  some  degree  ceased,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  pro- 
ceeded with  his  sermon.  In  a  short  time,  the  com- 
batants again  brandished  their  weapons, and  approach- 
ed each  other.  Mr.  Gilpin  then  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  went  between  the  combatants,  and  addressing 
their  leaders,  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  for  the  time, 
although  he  could  not  effect  an  entire  reconciliation. 
They  promised,  however,  that  until  the  sermon  was 
over,  they  would  not  disturb  the  congregation.  He 
then  returned  to  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  combatants 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.  His  behaviour  and  dis- 
course affected  them  so  much,  that  at  his  further 
entreaty  they  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  while  he  continued  in  the  county. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Gilpin  going  into  the 
church,  observed  a  glove  hanging  up,  which  he  was 
told  was  a  challenge  to  any  one  that  should  take  it 
down.  He  ordered  the  sexton  to  give  it  to  him,  but 
he  refused.  Mr.  Gilpin  then  reached  it  himself, and  put 
it  in  his  breast.  When  the  congregationwas  assembled, 
we  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  severely  censured  these  inhuman  challenges. 
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11 1  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  one  among  you  has  hung 
up  a  glove,  even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to 
fight  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  See,  I  have 
done  this,"  holding  up  the  glove  to  the  congregation, 
and  again  inveighing  in  strong  terms  against  such 
unchristian  practices. 

BARROW. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow  was  not  only  remark- 
able for  the  excellence,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
length,  of  his  sermons.  In  preaching  the  Spital 
sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  corporation, 
he  spent  three  hours  and  a  half.  Being  asked,  after 
he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  if  he  was  not  tired, 
he  replied,  M  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  in 
standing  so  long." 

He  was  once  requested  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
then  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  preach  at  the  Abbey, 
and  requested  not  to  make  a  long  sermon,  for  that  the 
auditory  loved  short  ones,  and  were  accustomed  to 
them.  He  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  will  show  you  my 
sermon,"  and  immediately  gave  it  to  the  bishop. 
The  text  was,  "He  that  uttereth  a  slander,  is  a  liar;" 
and  the  sermon  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
treating  on  slander,  and  the  other  on  lies.  The  dean 
desired  him  to  preach  the  first  part  of  it  only  ; 
and  to  this  he  consented,  though  not  without  some 
reluctance.  This  half  sermon  took  him  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  delivery. 

At  another  time,  Dr.  Barrow  preached  in  the 
^bbey  on  a  holiday.  It  was  then  customary  for  the 
servants  of  the  church,  upon  all  holidays,  except 
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Sundays,  betwixt  the  sermon  and  evening  prayer,  to 
show  the  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  Abbey  to  such 
strangers  or  other  persons  as  would  purchase  the 
privilege  for  twopence.  Perceiving  Dr.  Barrow  in 
the  pulpit  after  the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose 
that  time  in  hearing,  which  they  thought  they  could 
more  profitably  employ  in  receiving,  the  servants  of 
the  church  became  impatient,  and  most  indecently 
caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him  ; 
nor  would  they  cease  playing  until  the  doctor  was 
silenced,  which  was  not  until  he  despaired  of  being 
heard,  or  of  exhausting  the  organ  blower. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  length 
of  Dr.  Barrow's  sermons  was  their  only  fault.  "  In 
him,"  says  that  excellent  critic,  Dr.  Blair,  "  one 
admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  uncommon  strength  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in 
composition.  We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the 
common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  himself;  but  that 
genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by  any 
discipline  or  study  of  eloquence.  On  eve*ry  subject 
he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness ; 
but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signifi- 
cant expressions  which  he  pours  forth."  Of  the  truth 
of  the  last  remark,  the  following  definition  of  wit  in 
a  sermon  against  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  will 
furnish  a  pleasing  specimen.  "  Wit,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so 
•variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judg- 
ments, that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of 
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Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air. 
Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusions  to  a  known  story, 
or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  an  apposite  tale ;  sometimes  it  playeth  on 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am- 
biguity of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  ; 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous 
expression  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simi- 
litude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  inti- 
mation, in  cunningly  diverting,  or  smartly  retorting. 
an  objection  ;  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  or  in  a  lusty  hyper- 
bole ;  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  recon- 
ciling of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense  ;  some- 
times a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things, 
a  counterfeit  speech, a  mimical  look  or  gesture, passeth 
for  it ;  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a 
presumptuous  bluntness,  gives  it  being ;  sometimes  it 
riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange ; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its 
ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being 
answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy,  and 
windings  of  language.  It  raiseth  admiration,  as 
signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension,  a 
special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and 
reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar ;  it  seemeth  to  argue 
a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  remote 
conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill  that  can  dex- 
terously accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  before 
him,  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour  not 
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apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
It  also  procureth  delight  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness,  or  semblance  of  •difficulty  ;  by  diverting 
the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts  ;  by 
instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirits;  by  provoking 
to  such  dispositions  of  gaiety  in  way  of  emulation  or 
complaisance ;  and  by  seasoning  matters  otherwise 
distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence 
grateful  savour." 

DANIEL  BURGESS. 

The  noted  Daniel  Burgess,  the  non-conformist 
minister,  was  by  no  means  of  puritan  strictness,  for  he 
was  the  most  facetious  person  of  his  day ;  and  carried 
his  wit  so  far,  as  to  retail  it  from  the  pulpit  with  more 
levity  than  decency.  Speaking  of  Job's  "  robe  of 
righteousness,' '  he  once  said,  "  If  any  of  you  would 
have  a  suit  for  a  twelvemonth,  let  him  repair  to 
Monmouth  Street ;  if  for  his  lifetime,  let  him  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  if  for  all  eternity,  let 
him  put  on  the  robe  of  righteousness."  The  sermons 
of  Burgess  were  artfully  adapted  to  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  the  opinions  of  his  hearers — wit  and  whiggism 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Scripture.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  would  not 
uphold  the  Pretender's  cause  from  the  pulpit.  He 
once  preached  a  sermon,  about  that  time,  on  the 
reason  why  the  Jews  were  not  called  Jacobites,  in 
which  he  said,  "  God  ever  hated  Jacobites,  and  there- 
fore Jacob's  sons  were  not  so  called,  but  Israelites.'* 
The  preacher's  love  of  a  joke  here  triumphed  over 
the  truth,  and  his  knowledge  of  chronology. 
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ELEGANT  COMPLIMENT. 

Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great  celebrity,  after 
having  delivered  an  excellent  sermon  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  the  text  of  which  was,  "  All  wisdom  is 
sorrow,"  received  the  following  extempore,  but  ele- 
gant, compliment  from  Dr.  Watson,  then  at  Win- 
chester School : 

If  what  you  advance,  dear  doctor,  be  true, 
That  wisdom  is  sorrow,  how  wretched  are  you. 


PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  curate  of  the  English  chapel 
in  the  town  of  Ayr,  once  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  from  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves.  He  was  particularly  severe 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  who  saw  him,  and 
ministered  not  unto  him,  but  passed  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  an  animated  and  pathetic  flow  of  elo- 
quence, he  exclaimed,  "  What !  not  even  the  servant 
of  the  Almighty!  he  whose  tongue  was  engaged  in 
the  work  of  charity,  whose  bosom  was  appointed  the 
seat  of  brotherly  love,  whose  heart  the  emblem  of 
pity,  whose  soul  the  frozen  serpent  of  disease  ;  did  he 
refuse  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to  take  the 
mantle  from  his  shoulders  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
woe  ?  if  he  refused,  if  the  shepherd  himself  went 
astray,  was  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  flock  followed  ? '  • 
Such  were  the  precepts  of  the  preacher,  and  he  **  prac- 
tised what  he  preached."     The  next  day,  when  the 
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river  was  much  encreased,  a  boy  in  a  small  boat  was 
swept  overboard  by  the  force  of  the  current.  A  great 
concourse  of  people  were  assembled,  but  none  of 
them  attempted  to  save  the  boy ;  when  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  was  dressed  in  his  canonicals,  threw  himself  from 
his  chamber  window  into  the  current,  and  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  own  life,  saved  that  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  Kelly  became  afterwards  tutor  to  the  present 
Marquess  of  Huntley  ;  by  whose  interest  he  was 
made  Vicar  of  Ardleigh,  near  Colchester,  and  then 
Rector  of  Copford,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
where  he  died  in  1809. 


STEADFASTNESS. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  minister  of  Hanwell,  during  the 
civil  wars,  frequently  had  military  officers  quartered 
at  his  house.  A  party  of  them  being  unmindful  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  minister  of  religion,  indulged 
themselves  in  swearing.  The  doctor  noticed  this,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  preached  from  these  words  : 
'*  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not."  This 
so  enraged  the  soldiers,  who  judged  the  sermon  was 
intended  for  them,  that  they  swore  they  would  shoot 
him  if  he  preached  on  the  subject  again.  He  was  not 
however  to  be  intimidated ;  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  he  not  only  preached  from  the  same  text, 
but  inveighed  in  still  stronger  terms  against  the  vice 
of  swearing.  As  he  was  preaching,  a  soldier  levelled 
his  carbine  at  him  ;  but  he  went  on  to  the  conclusion 
of  his  sermon,  without  the  slightest  fear  or  hesitation. 
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LATE  REPENTANCE. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop,  Kennet,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
September  5,  1707.  The  sentiments  of  this  sermon 
gave  great  offence,  and  made  some  persons  say,  that 
M  the  preacher  had  built  a  bridge  for  heaven  for  men 
of  wit  and  parts,  but  excluded  the  duller  part  of 
mankind  from  any  chance  of  passing  it."  This  charge 
was  grounded  on  the  following  passage :  Speaking  of 
a  late  repentance,  he  says,  "  This  rarely  happens  but 
in  men  of  distinguished  sense  and  judgment.  Ordi- 
nary abilities  may  be  altogether  sunk  by  a  long 
vicious  course  of  life  :  the  duller  flame  is  easily 
extinguished.  The  meaner  sinful  wretches  are  com- 
monly gi  venup  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  die  as  stupidly 
as  they  lived ;  while  the  nobler  and  brighter  parts  have 
an  advantage  of  understanding  the  worth  of  their 
souls  before  they  resign  them.  If  they  are  allowed 
the  benefit  of  sickness,  they  commonly  awake  out  of 
their  dream  of  sin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward. 
They  acknowledge  an  Infinite  Being;  they  feel  their 
own  immortal  part ;  they  recollect  and  relish  the  holy 
Scriptures;  they  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; 
they  think  what  to  answer  at  a  judgment  seat.  Not 
that  God  is  a  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  the  difference 
is  in  men  ;  and  the  more  intelligent  nature  is,  the 
more  susceptible  of  the  Divine  grace."  Whatever 
offence  this  sermon  might  give  to  others,  it  did  not 
displease  the  succeeding  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
recommended  the  doctor  to  the  Deanery  of  Peter- 
borough, which  he  obtained  in  1707. 
d  2 
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SEA  CAPTAIN  MADE  BISHOP. 

Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  preferred  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  End  Ross,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  held  the  benefice  for  twenty 
years,  though  he  never  preached  but  once,  which  was 
on  the  death  of  the  queen.  On  that  melancholy  oc- 
casion, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  the  last  honours 
to  his  royal  mistress,  and  accordingly  ascended  the 
pulpit  in  Christ  Church,  Cork,  where  he  delivered  a 
good  discourse  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
great  and  amiable  qualities  of  her  majesty.  He  con- 
cluded in  the  following  warm  but  whimsical  manner  : 
"  Let  those  who  feel  this  loss,  deplore  with  me  on  this 
melancholy  occasion ;  but  if  there  beany  that  hear  me, 
who  have  secretly  wished  for  this  event  (as  perhaps 
there  may  be),  they  have  now  got  their  wish,  and 
may  it  do  them  all  the  good  they  deserve." 

The  bishop's  aversion  to  preaching,  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  his  not  having  been  intended  for  the 
church.  His  promotion  is  very  singular ;  he  was 
captain  of  a  ship,  and  distinguished  himself  so  gal- 
lantly in  several  actions  with  the  Spaniards,  that,  on 
being  introduced  to  the  queen,  she  told  him  that  he 
should  have  the  first  vacancy  that  offered.  The  honest 
captain,  who  understood  the  queen  literally,  soon 
after  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in  the  See  of  Cork,  imme- 
diately set  out  for  court,  and  claimed  the  royal 
promise.  The  queen,  astonished  at  the  request,  for 
a  time  remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  it,  and 
said,  that  she  could  never  think  it  a  suitable  office  for 
him.     It  was,  however,  in  vain  ;  he  pleaded  the  royal 
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promise,  and  relied  on  it.  The  queen  then  said,  she 
would  take  a  few  days  to  consider  of  the  matter ;  when 
examining  into  his  character,  and  finding  that  he  was 
a  sober  moral  man,  as  well  as  an  intrepid  commander, 
she  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric,  saying, 
she  "  hoped  he  would  take  as  good  care  of  the  church, 
as  he  had  done  of  the  state. 


TOLERANCE. 

The  charitable  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen,  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Corporation  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,"  was 
first  commenced  in  the  year  1655.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  5th  of  November, 
that  year,  by  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chester,  from  the  following  text:  "The  rod  of 
Aaron  budded,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds."  The  preacher  enforced  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  a  settled  minis-try,  but  his  sermon 
breathed  great  moderation,  considering  the  rancour- 
ous  feuds  then  existing  in  the  church.  These  he 
noticed.  "Let  these  ill-invented  terms,"  said  he, 
M  whereby  we  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
other,  be  swallowed  up  in  that  name,  which  will  lead 
us  hand  in  hand  to  heaven — the  name  of  Christians. 
If  my  stomach,  or  any  of  yours,  rise  against  the  name 
of  brotherly  communion,  which  may  consist  with  our 
several  principles  retained,  not  differing  in  substan- 
tiate, God  take  down  that  stomach,  and  make  us  see 
how  much  we  are  concerned  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Why  should  some,  in  the 
height  of  their  zeal  for  the  liturgv,  suppose  there  can- 
d3 
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be  no  service  of  God  but  where  that  is  used  ?  Why 
should  others,  again,  think  their  piety  concerned  and 
trespassed  upon,  if  I  prefer,  and  think  fit  to  use,  a  set 
form  ?  There  must  be  abatements  and  allowances  of 
each  other  ;  a  coming  down  of  our  punctilios,  or  we 
shall  never  give  up  a  good  account  to  God." 

SOUTH. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Charles  the  Second,  preaching  on  a  certain  day  before 
court,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  profligate  and 
dissipated  men  in  the  nation,  perceived  in  the  middle 
of  his  discourse,  that  sleep  had  gradually  taken  pos- 
session of  his  hearers.  The  doctor  immediately 
stopped  short,  and  changing  his  tone  of  voice,  called 
out  to  Lord  Lauderdale  three  times.  His  lordship, 
standing  up,  "  My  lord,"  said  South,  with  great 
composure,  "I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose, 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  that  you  will  not  snore  quite 
so  loud,  lest  you  awaken  his  majesty." 

On  another  occasion,  when  preaching  before  the 
king,  he  chose  for  his  text  these  words:  "The 
lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  bnt  the  disposing  of  it  is  of 
the  Lord."  In  this  sermon  he  introduced  three 
remarkable  instances  of  unexpected  advancement, 
those  of  Agathocles,  Massaniello,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Of  the  latter  he  said,  "  And  who,  that  beheld 
such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first 
entering  the  Parliament  House  with  a  threadbare  torn 
cloak,  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for), 
could  have  suspected  that,  in  the  space  of  so  few 
years,  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the 
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banishment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne  ?"  At  this 
the  king  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter ;  and  turning  to  Dr.  South's  patron,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hyde,  afterwards  created  Lord  Rochester, 
said,  "  Odds  fish,  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a 
bishop  ;  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next 
death." 

Bishop  Kennet  says  of  South,  that  "  he  laboured 
very  much  to  compose  his  sermons ;  and  in  the  pulpit, 
worked  up  his  body  when  he  came  to  a  piece  of  wit, 
or  any  notable  saying." 

His  wit  was  certainly  the  least  of  his  recommen- 
dations ;  he  indulged  in  it  to  an  excess  which  often 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit.  When  Sherlock 
accused  him  of  employing  wit  in  a  controversy  on 
the  Trinity,  South  made  but  a  sorry  reply  :  "  Had 
it  pleased  God  to  have  made  you  a  wit,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?'' 

FENELON. 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  the  king,  and  at- 
tending Louis  XIV.  to  a  sermon  preached  by  a  ca- 
puchin, he  fell  asleep.  The  capuchin  perceived  it, 
and  breaking  off  his  discourse,  said,  "  Awake  that 
sleeping  Abbe\  who  comes  here  only  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  king ;  a  reproof  which  Fenelon  often  related 
with  pleasure  after  he  became  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray. 

At  another  time  the  king  was  astonished  to  find 
only  Fenelon  and  the  priest  at  the  chapel,  instead  of 
a  numerous  congregation  as  usual.  "  What  is  the 
reason  of  all  this  ?"  said  the  king.  "  Why,"  replied 
Fenelon,  "  I  caused  it  to  be  given  out,  sire,  that  your 
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majesty  did  not  attend  chapel  to-day,  that  you  might 
know  who  came  to  worship  God,  and  who  to  flatter 
the  king." 

When  Louis  appointed  Fenelon  chief  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, to  convert  the  Protestants  of  Sausonge, 
his  majesty  insisted  that  a  regiment  of  guards  should 
accompany  him.  "The  ministers  of  religion,''  said 
Fenelon,  "  are  the  evangelists  of  peace  ;  and  the 
military  might  frighten  all,  but  would  not  persuade  a 
single  individual.  It  was  by  the  force  of  their 
morals  that  the  apostles  converted  mankind  ;  permit 
us  then,  sire,  to  follow  their  example. *'  "  But, 
alas  1"  said  the  king,  "  have  you  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  fanaticism  of  those  heretics  ? ' '  '  *  I  am  no  stranger 
to  it,  sire,  but  a  priest  must  not  let  fears  like  these 
enter  into  his  calculation ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  again  to  you,  sire,  that  if  we  would  draw 
to  us  our  different  brethren,  we  must  go  to  them  like 
true  apostles.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be- 
come their  victim >  than  see  one  of  their  ministers 
exposed  to  the  vexations,  the  insult,  and  the  almost 
necessary  violence  of  our  military  men." 

Not  long  before  he  died,  Fenelon  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  and  excommunicated  in  per- 
son such  of  his  own  works  as  the  Pope  had  inter- 
dicted. He  placed  on  the  altar  a  piece  of  sacred 
plate,  on  which  were  embossed  some  books,  with  the 
titles  of  the  alleged  heretical  ones  struck  with  the 
tire  of  heaven. 
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WILLIAM  WHATELY. 

Mr.  Whately,  who  was  Vicar  of  Banbury,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  died  in  1 639,  had  such  great  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  that  persons  of  different  persuasions 
went  from  Oxford  and  other  distant  places  to  hear 
him.  As  he  always  appeared  to  speak  from  his  heart, 
his  sermons  were  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  were  often 
attended  with  suitable  effects.  A  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman was  once  so  deeply  affected  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Whately,  on  bounty  to  the  poor, 
that  he  went  to  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
asked  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  give.  Whately  advised  him  not  to  be 
sparing,  and  intimated,  that  when  he  was  far  from 
being  in  easy  circumstances,  he  resolved  himself  to 
set  aside  a  larger  sum  than  ever  for  charitable  uses ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  God  blessed  and 
increased  the  slender  heap  from  which  it  was  taken, 
so  that  he  was  then  able  to  lend  ten  times  as  much 
as  he  had  formerly  been  forced  to  borrow.  This  good 
man's  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  parishioners, 
and  the  following  lines  are  part  of  his  epitaph : 

"  Its  William  Whately  that  here  lies, 
Who  swam  to's  tomb  in's  people's  eyes." 


SHERLOCK. 

When  Dr.  Nicholls  waited  upon  Lord  Chancellor 
R^rdwicke  with  the  first  volume  of  Sherlock,  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Sermons,  in  November,  1753,  his 
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lordship  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  a  sermon 
on  John  xx.  30,  31  ?  Dr.  N.  having  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Lord  Chancellor  desired  him  to  turn 
to  the  conclusion,  and  repeated,  verbatim,  the  ani- 
mated contrast  between  the  Christian  and  Mahome- 
dan  religion,  beginning,  "Go  to  your  natural  reli- 
gion," &c.  to  the  end. 

The  same  sermon  had  indeed  been  published  singly, 
but  not  less  than  thirty  years  before ;  and  the  chief 
circumstance  which  serves  to  account  for  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  vivid  recollection  of  it,  (notwithstanding 
its  great  excellence),  was  the  situation  which  Sherlock 
held  as  Master  of  the  Temple  from  1704,  until  1753. 
In  Sherlock's  farewell  letter  to  the  treasurer  and 
masters  of  the  bench,  he  declares,  that  he  esteemed 
"  his  relation  to  the  two  societies  of  the  Temple  to 
have  been  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life,  as  it 
introduced  him  to  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  and  afforded  him  the  opportunities  of  living  and 
conversing  with  gentlemen  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  great  learning  and  experience."  It  seems  ex- 
tremely probable,,  that  the  sermon  of  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  took  such  notice,  had  been  heard  by  him 
when  first  delivered  by  Sherlock. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  points  out 
the  very  passage  which  Lord  Hardwicke  so  much 
admired,  as  an  instance  of  personification  carried  as 
far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  will  admit. 
After  transcribing  it,  this  elegant  critic  remarks, ' '  this 
is  more  than  elegant,  it  is  truly  sublime." 

When  Sherlock  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of 
the  Temple,  he  was  only  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.     So  early  an  elevation  gave  some  offence  ;  ! 
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yet  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  preferments  were 
not  lightly  bestowed ;  and  Mr.  Sherlock  in  a  short 
time  exhibited  such  talents,  as  removed  all  prejudices 
against  him.  He  exerted  the  utmost  diligence  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  the  display  of  his 
learning  and  eloquence  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  his  time.  Notwithstanding  some  degree  of  na- 
tural impediment  (what  is  called  a  thickness  of 
speech),  he  delivered  his  sermons  with  such  propriety 
and  energy,  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  command  their  admiration. 


STERNE. 

Sterne  being  in  company  with  three  or  four  clergy- 
men, was  relating  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
him  at  York.  After  preaching  at  the  cathedral,  an 
old  woman  whom  he  observed  sitting  on  the  pulpit 
stairs,  stopped  him  as  he  came  down,  and  begged  to 
know  where  she  would  have  the  honour  of  hearing 
him  preach  the  next  Sunday.  Sterne  having  men- 
tioned the  place  where  he  was  to  exhibit,  found  her 
situated  in  the  same  manner  on  that  day,  when  she 
put  the  same  question  to  him  as  before.  The 
following  Sunday  he  was  to  preach  four  miles  out  of 
York,  which  he  told  her  ;  and  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  her  there  too,  and  that  the  same  question 
was  put  to  him  as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit.  "On 
which,"  added  he,  '*  I  took  for  my  text  these  words, 
expecting  to  find  my  old  woman  as  before  :  *  I  will 
grant  the  request  of  this  poor  widow,  lest  by  her  often 
coming,  she  weary  me,'     One  of  the  company  imme- 
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diately  replied,  *  Why,  Sterne,  you  omitted  the  most 
applicable  part  of  the  passage,  which  is,  '  Though  J 
neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man.1  M 

When  Mrs.  F.  was  in  England,  she  attended  York 
races,  where  she  met  with  Sterne.  He  rode  up  to 
the  side  of  the  coach,  and  accosted  her  with,  "  Well, 
madam,  on  which  horse  do  you  bet  ?."  "  Sir,"  she 
replied,  "  if  you  can  tell  me  which  is  the  worst  horse 
I  will  bet  upon  that."  "  But  why,  madam,"  asked 
Sterne,  "  do  you  make  so  strange  a  choice  ?'■ 
44  Because,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  know  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Sterne  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply,  that  he 
went  home,  and  wrote  from  that  text  his  much  ad- 
mired sermon,  entitled,  "  Time  and  Chance." 


WHITFIELD. 

Few  preachers  possessed  eloquence  so  well  adapted 
to  an  auditory,  as  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  the 
able  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  foundation  of  i 
Methodism.  His  metaphors  were  drawn  from  sources 
easily  understood  by  his  hearers,  and  frequently  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  The  application 
was  generally  happy,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  true 
sublime  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  taste. 

When  Mr.  Whitfield  first  went  to  Scotland,  he 
was  received  in  Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of  frantic 
joy  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens.  It  so  happened 
that  the  day  after  his  arrival,  an  unhappy  man  who 
had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  offended  laws  of  his 
country,  was  to  be  executed.    Mr.  Whitfield  mingled 
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in  the  crowd  that  was  collected  on  the  occasion,  and 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  solemnity  and  deco- 
rum with  which  so  awful  a  scene  was  conducted.  His 
appearance  however  drew  the  eyes  of  all  around  him, 
and  raised  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  join  in  the  crowd.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  he  preached  to  a  very  large  congregation  in 
a  field  near  the  city.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
adverted  to  the  execution  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  preceding  day.  M  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  many 
of  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  my  appearance 
yesterday  with  my  character.  Many  of  you,  I  know, 
will  say,  that  my  moments  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  praying  for  the  unhappy  man,  than 
in  attending  him  to  the  fatal  tree  ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
curiosity  was  the  only  cause  that  converted  me  into 
a  spectator  on  that  occasion  ;  but  those  who  ascribe 
that  uncharitable  motive  to  me,  are  under  a  mistake. 
I  went  as  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  to  see 
the  effect  that  such  an  example  would  have  on  those 
who  witnessed  it.  I  watched  the  conduct  of  almost 
every  one  present  on  that  awful  occasion,  and  I  was 
highly  pleased  with  their  demeanour,  which  has  given 
me  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
Your  sympathy  was  visible  on  your  countenances, 
and  reflected  the  goodness  of  your  hearts,  particu- 
larly when  the  moment  arrived  that  your  unhappy 
fellow  creature  was  to  close  his  eyes  on  this  world 
for  ever ;  then  you  all,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse, 
turned  your  heads  aside,  and  wept.  Those  tears  were 
precious,  and  will  be  held  in  remembrance.  How 
different  was  it  when  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was 
entended  on  the  cross  !  The  Jews,  instead  of  sympa- 
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thizing  in  his  sorrows,  triumphed  in  them.  They  re- 
viled him  with  better  expressions,  with  words  even 
more  bitter  than  the  gall  and  vinegar  which  they 
handed  him  to  drink.  Not  one  of  all  that  witnessed 
his  pains,  turned  his  head  aside,  even  in  the  last 
pang.  Yes,  my  friends,  there  was  one ;  that  glorious 
luminary  (pointing  to  the  sun,)  veiled  his  brightness, 
and  travelled  on  his  course  in  tenfold  night." 

A  POPULAR  PREACHER. 
A  reverend  doctor  in  the  metropolis  was,  what 
is  usually  denominated,  a  popular  preacher.  His 
reputation,  however,  had  not  been  acquired  by  his 
drawing  largely  on  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  and 
eloquence,  but  by  the  skill  with  which  he  appro- 
priated the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  great  divines 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Those  who  compose  a 
fashionable  audience,  are  not  deeply  read  in  pulpit 
lore  ;  and,  accordingly,  with  such  hearers,  he  passed 
for  a  wonder  of  erudition  and  pathos.  It  did  never- 
theless happen,  that  the  doctor  was  once  detected  in 
his  larcenies.  One  Sunday,  as  he  was  beginning  to 
delight  the  belles  of  his  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  a 
grave  old  gentleman  seated  himself  close  to  the 
pulpit,  and  listened  with  profound  attention.  The 
doctor  had  scarcely  finished  his  third  sentence,  before 
the  old  gentleman  muttered  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  those  near  him,  **  That's  Sherlock  l"  The  doctor 
frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded  much 
farther,  when  this  tormenting  interrupter  broke  out 
with,  "  That's  Tillotson  !"  The  doctor  bit  his  lips 
and  paused,  but  again  thought  it  better  to  pursue 
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the  thread  of  his  discourse.  A  third  exclamation  of 
44  That's  Blair  !"  was,  however,  too  much,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  him  of  his  patience.  Leaning  over 
the  pulpit,  "  Fellow,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  do  not  hold 
your  tongue,  you  shall  be  turned  out."  Without 
altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  the  grave  old 
gentleman  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looking  the  doctor 
in  the  face,  retorted.  "  ThaVs  his  own." 


A  REPROOF  TO  SLEEPERS. 

It  is  related  of  John  Lassenius,  the  chaplain  to 
the  Danish  Court,  who  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1692, 
that  having  for  a  long  time  perceived,  to  his  vexation, 
that  during  his  sermon,  the  greatest  part  of  his  con- 
gregation fell  asleep,  he  suddenly  stopt,  pulled  a 
shuttlecock  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  play  with 
it  in  the  pulpit.  A  circumstance  so  extraordinary, 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
congregation  who  were  still  awake.  They  jogged 
those  who  were  sleeping,  and  in  a  short  time  every 
body  was  lively,  and  looking  to  the  pulpit  with  the 
greatest  astonishment.  This  was  just  what  Lassenius 
wished  ;  for  he  immediately  began  a  most  severe 
castigatory  discourse,  saying,  "  When  I  announce 
to  you  sacred  and  important  truths,  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  when  I  play  the  fool, 
you  are  all  eye  and  ear." 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  recorded  of  the 

pulpit  displays  of  Lassenius.     He  used  always  to 

stop  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  to  take  a  glass  of 

wine,  or  some  other  cordial,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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congregation  !     An  inviting  example  to  preachers  of 

long  sermons. 


ORKNEY  CURATE. 
The  late  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  a  worthy  Scotch 
baronet  on  once  paying  a  visit  to  the  Orkneys,  was 
much  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  a  poor  assistant 
preacher,  whom  he  had  accidentally  the  pleasure  of 
hearing ;  and  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas 
(father  of  the  first  Lord  Dundas,)  in  whose  gift  was 
the  church  where  the  curate  officiated,  requesting 
the  reversion  of  it  for  the  assistant.  The  letter, 
which  blends  humour  and  benevolence  together  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner,  was  in  the  following  terms : 

11  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Having  spent  a  long  time  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  health,  I  am  now  retired  with  the  gout ;  so  joining 
with  Solomon,  that  '  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,'  I  go  to  church  and  say  my  prayers.  I  assure 
you,  that  most  of  us  religious  people  reap  some  little 
satisfaction  in  hoping  that  you  wealthy  voluptuaries 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  lost  to  all  eternity,  and 
that  Dives  shall  call  on  Lazarus  for  a  drop  of  water ; 
which  he  seldom  tasted  when  he  had  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  his  cellar. 

"  Now,  sir,  that  this  doctrine  is  laid  down,  I  wish 
to  give  you  a  loop-hole  to  escape  through.  Going 
to  church  last  Sunday,  I  saw  an  unknown  man  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  rising  up  to  prayers,  I  began,  as 
others  do  on  the  like  occasion,  to  look  round  the 
church  to  see  if  there  were  any  pretty  girls  in  it, 
when  my  attention  was  roused  by  the  foreign  accent 
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i)f  the  parson.  I  gave  him  my  ear,  and  had  my 
devotion  awakened  by  the  most  pathetic  prayer  I 
ever  heard.  This  made  me  more  and  more  attentive 
to  the  sermon.  A  liner  discourse  never  came  from 
the  lips  of  man.  I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  the  same  preacher  exceed  his  morning  work,  by 
the  finest  chain  of  reasoning,  conveyed  by  the  most 
elegant  expression.  I  immediately  thought  on  what 
Felix  said  to  Paul,  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian.'  I  sent  to  ask  the  Man  of  God  to 
honour  my  roof,  and  dine  with  me.  I  enquired  of 
him  his  country,  and  what  not.  I  even  asked  him 
if  his  sermons  were  of  his  own  composition,  which 
he  affirmed  they  were.  I  assure  you,  I  believed  they 
were  ;  never  man  had  spoken  or  written  better. 

11  '  My  name  is  Dishington,'  said  he ;  '  I  am  assist- 
ant to  a  mad  minister  in  the  Orkneys,  who  enjoys  a 
rich  benefice  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  of  which  I  have 
twenty-eight  pounds  yearly,  for  preaching  to  and 
instructing  twelve  hundred  people,  who  live  in  separate 
islands,  of  which  I  pay  one  pound  five  shillings  to  the 
boatmen,  who  transport  me  from  the  one  island  to  the 
other,  by  turns.  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  con- 
tinue in  this  terrestrial  Paradise,  but  we  have  a  great 
lord,  who  has  a  great  many  little  people  about  him, 
soliciting  a  great  many  little  things,  that  he  can  do, 
and  that  he  cannot  do ;  and  if  my  minister  was  to 
die,  his  succession  is  too  great  a  prize,  not  to  raise  up 
too  many  rivals  to  baulk  the  hopes  of  my  preferment.' 

u  I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other  wealth  ? 

"  Yes,'  said  he,  •  I  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 

island,  and  she  has  blessed  me  with  three  children  ; 

and  as  we  are  both  young,  we  may  expext  more. 

e  3 
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Besides,'  said  he,  ■  I  am  so  beloved  in  the  parish,  that 
I  have  all  my  peats  led  carriage  free/  This  is  my 
story  ;  now  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

"  I  never  before  envied  you  your  possession  of  the 
Orkneys,  which  I  do  now,  to  provide  for  this  innocent, 
eloquent  apostle.  The  sun  has  refused  your  barren 
isles  his  kindly  influence,  do  not  deprive  them  of  so 
pleasant  a  preacher ;  let  not  so  great  a  treasure  be 
lost  to  that  inhospitable  country ;  for  I  assure  you, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  hear  him 
preach,  he  could  do  no  less  than  make  him  an  arch- 
deacon. The  man  has  but  one  weakness,  that  of 
preferring  the  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth.  This  way, 
and  no  other,  you  have  a  chance  for  salvation ;  do 
this  man  good,  and  he  will  pray  for  you.  This  will 
be  a  better  purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or  the 
Orkneys,  and  I  think  will  help  me  forward  too, 
since  I  am  the  man  who  told  you  of  the  man,  so 
worthy,  so  eloquent,  so  deserving,  and  so  pious,  and 
whose  prayers  may  do  so  much  good.  Till  I  hear 
from  you  on  this  head,  I  am  your's  in  all  meekness, 
love,  and  benevolence.  "  h.  d." 


A  LARGE  PARISH. 

Dr.  Horneck,  who  was  preacher  at  the  Savoy  from 
1671  to  1696,  enjoyed  so  much  popularity  for  the 
eloquent  and  pathetic  style  of  his  sermons,  that  the 
church  used  to  be  crowded  by  auditors  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  which  occasioned  Dean  Freeman  to  say, 
that  Dr.  H.'s  parish  was  much  the  largest  in  town,  for 
it  reached  from  Whitehall  to  Whitechapel.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  when  he  was  recommended 
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to  the  living  of  Covent  Garden,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  were  so  averse  to  him,  that  Tollotson  says, 
M  that  if  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  liked  him  (which  it 
would  seem  he  did  not,)  he  could  not  have  thought  it 
fit  to  bestow  the  living  on  him,  knowing  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  the  good  effect  of  a  man's  ministry,  that 
he  do  not  lie  under  any  great  prejudice  with  the 
people."  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  that  the  grounds  of 
the  great  aversion  in  the  parish  of  Covent  Garden 
to  Dr.  H.,  are  not  easy  to  be  assigned  at  this  distance 
of  time.  Bishop  Kidder,  his  biographer,  sets  him 
forth  as  one  of  the  brightest  examples  that  ever 
adorned  the  pastoral  office.  "  He  had/'  he  says, 
**  the  zeal,  the  spirit,  the  courage  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  durst  reprove  a  great  man;  perhaps  that 
man  lived  not,  that  was  more  conscientious  in  this 
matter." 


TROPE  AND  TROPE. 
A  clergyman  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wapping,  observing  that  most  part  of  his  audience 
were  in  the  sea-faring  way,  very  naturally  embellished 
his  discourse  with  several  nautical  tropes  and  figures. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  advised  them  to  be  ever 
on  the  watch,  so  that,  on  whatsoever  tack  the  evil 
one  should  bear  down  upon  them,  he  might  be  crip- 
pled in  action.  "  Aye,  master,"  muttered  a  jolly 
son  of  Neptune ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  will 
depend  upon  your  having  the  weather  gage  of  him." 
A  just,  though  whimsical,  remark. 
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MAILLARD 

The  French  doctor  of  divinity,  Oliver  Maillard, 
who  died  in  the  year  1502,  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  and  ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  He  re- 
proved the  vices  of  the  times  with  uncommon  bold- 
ness, without  any  respect  of  persons  ;  and  depicted 
the  sinners  he  had  in  view  with  such  a  masterly  hand, 
that  the  likeness  was  immediately  known.  As  the 
portraits  were  drawn  from  real  life,  his  sermons  may 
be  compared  to  a  picture  gallery, in  which  the  reigning 
vices  of  that  age  are  exhibited  in  the  most  faithful 
colours.  There  never  was  a  preacher,  perhaps,  that 
waged  a  more  successful  war  with  hypocrites  and 
profligates,  with  which  all  the  departments  of  the 
church  and  state  were  at  that  time  filled.  He  spoke 
with  the  same  felicity  that  he  wrote,  and  was  never 
known  to  sully  his  tongue  or  his  pen  with  flattery, 
or  to  disguise  the  truth,  so  that  he  was  called  "  the 
scourge  of  sinners.' ' 

This  zealous  divine  one  day  preaching  before  the 
parliament  at  Thoulouse,  drew  so  finished  a  portrait 
of  a  corrupt  judge,  and  his  application  to  many 
of  the  members  of  that  body  was  so  pointed,  that  they 
deliberated  for  some  time  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  arrest  him.  The  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations were  transmitted  to  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  those  who  felt 
themselves  hurt,  commanded  Maillard  that  he  should 
not  preach  for  two  years.  The  good  man  received 
this  mandate  in  all  the  spirit  of  humility.  He  waited 
on  the  offended  magistrates,  and  stated  his  duty  as  a 
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preacher  of  the  divine  word,  in  such  impressive  lan- 
guage, that  they  threw  themselves  alternately  on 
his  bosom,  confessed  their  crimes,  and  became  true 
penitents. 

Maillard  even  took  liberties  with  the  king 
himself,  when  he  appeared  to  preach  before  his 
majesty.  When  one  of  the  courtiers  told  him,  that 
the  king  had  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river, 
"  the  king,"  replied  he,  "  is  my  master ;  but  you  may 
tell  him,  that  I  shall  get  sooner  to  heaven  by  water t 
than  he  will  with  his  post-horses."  The  king  (Louis 
XI.)  happened  to  be  the  first  who  established  posting 
on  the  roads  of  France.  When  this  bon-mot  was 
repeated  to  him,  he  wisely  resolved  to  allow  Maillard 
to  preach  what  he  would.  The  saying,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  have  been  a  current  jest  among  the 
wits  of  the  time  ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Badius's 
11  Navis  Stultifera." 

In  the  Latin  edition  of  Maillard's  Sermons,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  the  words,  "  hem,  hem,"  are  written 
in  the  margin,  to  mark  the  places  where,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days,  the  preacher  was  at 
liberty  to  stop  to  cough. 

WITTY  PERVERSION. 
Dr.  Williamson,  vicar  of  Moulton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, had  a  violent  quarrel  with  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners of  the  name  of  Hardy,  who  showed  consider- 
able resentment.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  the 
doctor  preached  from  the  following  text,  which  he 
pronounced  with  much  emphasis, andwith  a  significant 
look  at  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  present :  u  There  is  no 
fool  like  the  fool  hardy." 
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SINGULAR  DISTINCTION. 

Mr.  Mossman,  a  Scotch  minister,  preaching  on 
the  sin  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  made  this 
singular  distinction :  "  O,  sirs,  this  is  a  very  great 
sin ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  steal  all  the 
horned  cattle  in  the  parish,  than  once  take  God's 
name  in  vain." 

READING  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  curate  in  the  West  of 
England,  refused  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
though  repeatedly  desired  to  do  so  by  his  parishioners. 
They  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocess,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  read.  The  Creed  is  appointed  to  be 
said  or  sung;  and  the  curate  accordingly,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  thus  addressed  his  congregation. 
11  Next  follows  St.  Athanasius's  Creed,  either  .to  be 
said  or  sung,  and  with  God's  leave  I'll  sing  it.  Now, 
clerk,  mind  what  you  are  about."  They  immediately 
commenced  singing  it  in  a  fox-hunting  tune,  which 
having  previously  practised,  was  correctly  performed. 
The  parishioners  again  met,  and  informed  their  curate 
that  they  would  dispense  with  the  Creed  in  future. 

SUBLIME  INCIDENT. 

When  the  well-known  Dr.  Barth  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  his  native  city  of  Leipsic,  he  disdained 
the  usual  precaution  of  having  his  sermon  placed 
in  the  Bible  before  him,  to  refer  to  in  case  of  need. 
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A  violent  thunder  storm  suddenly  arising,  just  as  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  and  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  causing  him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his 
argument,  with  great  composure  and  dignity  he  shut 
the  Bible,  saying,  with  strong  emphasis,  "  When  God 
speaks,  man  must  hold  his  peace.''1  He  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  while  the  whole  congregation  looked 
on  him  with  admiration  and  wonder. 


TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 

Aubrey  says,  that  Dr.  Babington,  who  was  chaplain 
to  the  celebrated  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  being 
employed  by  that  nobleman  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  his  first  wife,  whose  death  it  is  now 
almost  historically  certain,  was  foully  accomplished 
by  the  earl's  desire,  in  order  to  promote  his  ambitious 
hopes  of  an  alliance  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  honest 
parson  "  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his  speech,  by  re- 
commending to  their  memories  that  virtuous  lady  so 
pitifully — murdered,  instead  of  saying,  so  pitifully 
slain." 


SERMON  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Opie,  declared  to 
him,  that  he  once  delivered  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's discourses  from  the  pulpit,  as  a  sermon,  with 
no  other  alteration,  but  in  such  words  as  made  it 
applicable  to  morals  instead  of  the  fine  arts. — • 
11  Which,"  says  the  relates,  "  is  a  proof  of  the  depth 
of  his  reasoning,  and  of  its  foundation  being  formed 
on  the  principles  of  general  nature." 
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KIRWAN. 

The  celebrated  Dean  of  Killala,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  became  so  popular,  that  on 
every  Sunday  that  he  preached  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  collection  for  the  poor  rose  to  four  or  five  times 
its  usual  amount.  Before  the  expiration  of  his 
first  year,  he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  distin- 
guished and  difficult  task  of  preaching  charity 
sermons  ;  and  in  November,  1788,  the  governors  o. 
the  general  daily  schools  of  several  parishes  entered 
into  a  resolution,  "  That,  from  the  effects  which  the 
discourses  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  from  the 
pulpit,  have  had,  his  officiating  in  the  metropolis  was 
considered  a  peculiar  national  advantage  ;  and  that 
vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the  most  effectual 
method  to  secure  to  the  city  an  instrument,  under 
Providence,  of  so  much  public  benefit." ' 

Of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  eloquence,  some 
interesting  particulars  will  be  found  in  *'  Anecdotes 
of  Eloquence. " 

Mr.  Grattan  pronounced  a  beautiful  panegyric  on 
this  great  preacher  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1792. 
Speaking  of  the  neglect  of  Dr.  Kirwan,  he  said, 
"  This  man  preferred  our  country,  and  our  religion, 
and  brought  to  both,  genius  superior  to  what  he  found 
in  either.  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them- 
selves a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had 
been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity, 
he  has  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life.  He  came 
to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one 
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world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's 
desk  becomes  the  throne  of  light.  Round  him  a 
train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the  levees  of 
princes  ;  not  such  as  attend  the  procession  of  the 
viceroy,  horse  and  foot,  and  dragoons  ;  but  that 
wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state — 
charity  in  ecstacy,  and  vice  in  humiliation  ; — vanity, 
arrogance,  and  saucy  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the 
rebuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment 
of  their  native  improbity  and  insolence.' ' 

The  ardour  of  Dean  Kirwan  was  not  abated  by 
promotion,  nor  his  meekness  corrupted  by  admiration . 
In  one  of  his  sermons  for  the  schools  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
complains  of  his  insufficiency.  "  I  tell  you,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  utmost  effort  of  the  ministy  can  do 
comparatively  nothing.  To  be  roused  to  the  height 
of  mercy,  you  should  have  personal  experience  of 
what  passes  around  you  ;  you  will  then  carry  the  im- 
pression to  your  graves.  Sermons  and  preachers  are 
rapidly  forgotten.  One  single  morning  devoted  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  misery  in  this  metropolis, 
would  preach  to  you  through  life  ;  would  stamp  you 
merciful  for  ever.  While  I  press  you  to  an  increase 
of  your  institution,  full  well  do  you  know  the  neces- 
sity for  it.  But,  alas  !  I  want  the  power  of  deter- 
mining you,  of  melting  you  down  to  the  extent  of  my 
wishes.  God  has  not  given  it  to  me  ;  if  he  had,  be 
assured  I  would  use  it ;  I  would  encircle  you  with  my 
little  clients,  hang  them  on  your  garments,  teach  their 
fatherless  arms  to  entwine  about  your  knees,  their 
innocent  eyes  to  fasten  upon  yours,  their  untainted 
lips  to  cry,  '  Mercy,  for  we  perish  l'  Do  you  think 
you  could  resist  ? 
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In  the  same  sermon,  congratulating  his  auditory  on 
their  benevolence  to  the  poor  during  the  rigours  of 
the  preceding  winter,  when  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  were  collected  from  door  to  door,  he  has 
the  following  beautiful  passages  : 

"No  pressing  entreaty  was  used  with  you;  no 
obstinate  or  (as  I  fear  you  now  find  it)  presuming 
length  of  solicitation.  The  claims  of  your  petitioners 
were  written  on  the  face  of  nature,  on  the  hoary 
mantle  of  the  earth,  and  conveyed  in  the  bitterness  of 
the  breeze.  In  looking  through  your  casements, 
you  naturally  reflected  on  the  special  comforts  and 
blessings  you  enjoyed,  and  raised  your  eyes  to 
Heaven  in  fervent  thanksgiving,  while  your  imagina- 
tions tenderly  depicted  the  horrible  reverse  of  cold, 
nakedness,  and  famine.  The  case  was  clear,  and 
you  were  men.  The  delegates  of  misery  had  but  to 
come,  and  see,  and  conquer.  You  gave  cheerfully, 
and  gave  greatly.  And  is  it  from  such  hearts  I  can 
dread  a  repulse  on  this  occasion  ?  Is  it  only  in  the 
temple  of  the  eternal  God,  where  he  himself  conjures 
you  through  the  lips  of  his  minister,  that  I  can  sup- 
pose you  to  exist  with  impoverished  feelings  and 
inferior  souls  ?  But  I  know  your  hearts  are  with  me ; 
and  though  the  wretched  prudence  of  the  world 
whispers  you  to  beware  of  entailing  on  yourselves  an 
additional  burden,  spurn  the  inglorious  thought,  andl 
let  the  godlike  cause  of  humanity  triumph. " 

The  neglect  of  Kirwan,  of  which  Mr.  Grattan  com -I 
plained,  was  repaired,  not  only  by  his  appointment  to 
the  deanery  of  Killala,  but  by  a  pension  of  ^30)  ;| 
which  the  king,  on  his  death,  conferred  on  his  wi(i  v. 
with  reversion  to  two  daughters. 
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WHIMSICAL  INTERRUPTION. 

When  Dr.  Beadon  was  Rector  of  Eltham,  in  Kent, 
the  text  he  one  day  undertook  to  preach  from  was, 
"Who  art  thou?"  After  reading  the  text,  he  made  (as 
was  his  custom)  a  pause,  for  the  congregation  to  reflect 
upon  the  words ;  when  a  gentleman,  in  a  military  dress, 
who  at  the  instant  was  marching  very  sedately  up  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church,  supposing  it  a  question 
addressed  to  him,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
replied,  "  I  am,  sir,  an  officer  of  the  sixteenth  regi- 
ment of  foot,  on  a  recruiting  party  here  ;  aud  having 
brought  my  wife  and  family  with  me,  I  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry." 
This  so  deranged  the  divine,  and  astonished  the  con- 
gregation, that  though  they  attempted  to  listen  with 
decorum,  the  discourse  was  not  proceeded  in  without 
considerable  difficulty. 


DR.  KENN1COTT. 

After  Dr.  Kennicott  had  taken  orders,  he  went  to 
officiate  in  his  clerical  capacity  at  Totness,  his  native 
town,  where  his  father  filled  the  humble  situation  of 
parish  clerk.  When  his  father,  as  clerk,  proceeded  to 
Ailace  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a  struggle  ensued 
jetween  the  modesty  of  the  son,  and  the  honest  pride 
of  the  parent,  who  insisted  on  paying  that  respect 
to  his  son,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  show  to 
other  clergymen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  affecting 
circumstance  which  occured  on  this  occasion.  Hi& 
mother  had  often  declared,  she  should  never  be  able 
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to  support  the  joy  of  hearing  her  son  preach  ;  and  she 
was  now  actually  so  overcome,  as  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  church  in  a  state  of  insensibity. 


BLAIR. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair  had  been  for  twenty- 
three  years  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  be- 
fore he  could  be  induced  to  favour  the  world  with 
a  volume  of  the  sermons  which  had  so  long  furnished 
instruction  and  delight  to  his  own  congregation.  He 
transmitted  the  manuscript  of  his  first  volume  to  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  who,  after  keeping  it  for 
some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the 
publication.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one  of 
the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion ;  and  after 
his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off, 
he  received  from  Johnson,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1776, 
a  note,  in  which  was  the  following  paragraph :  "I 
have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than 
approbation  ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  too  little.' '  Mr. 
Strahan  had,  very  soon  after  this  time,  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  them  ;  and  then  he  very 
candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson'snote, 
and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Cadell,  he  offered  ,£100.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  the  volume  was  published.  The 
sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the  proprietors 
spontaneously  doubled  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  give  Dr.  Blair  for  the  copyright.  Encouraged  by 
the  public  approbation,  Dr.  Blair  produced  three 
additional  volumes  at  different  intervals  ;  for  the  first 
of  which,  or  second  of  the  series,  the  same  liberal 
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publishers  gave  ,£J30() ;  and  for  the  two  others,  £600 
each. 

The  whole  of  these  volumes  experienced  a  degree 
of  success  which  exceeds  all  that  we  read  of  in 
the  history  of  pulpit  literature.  "  They  circu- 
lated,'' says  Dr.  Finlayson,  "  rapidly  and  widely 
wherever  the  English  tongue  extends ;  they  were  soon 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  and 
his  present  majesty  (late  majesty,  George  III.)  with 
that  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  lite- 
rature which  distinguishes  his  reign,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  judge  them  worthy  of  a  public  reward.  By 
a  royal  mandate  to  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated 
July  25th,  1780,  a  pension  of  ,£200  was  conferred 
on  their  author,  which  continued  unaltered  till  his 
death." 

LATE  ATTENDANCE  AT  PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 

A  want  of  punctual  attention  to  the  hour  of  com- 
mencing divine  service,  is  a  fault  but  too  prevalent  in 
worshipping  assemblies.  A  worthy  clergyman,  whose 
congregation  had  given  him  such  vexation  in  this 
respect,  began  his  discourse  one  Sunday  in  these 
terms:  "  When  I  came  here  to  begin  to  worship 
last  Sabbath  morning,  I  believe  there  were  not  twenty 
people  in  the  chapel ;  at  the  weekly  lecture  it  was  the 
same  ;  and  again  this  morning  :  my  heart  is  pained. 
What  can  you  mean  by  this  conduct  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  worship  God  ?  then  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  Christian  minister,  that  this  is 
no  worship  ;  deceive  not  yourselves,  God  will  not 
f  3 
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accept  it  at  your  hands.' '  He  proceeded  to  enforce 
this  point  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
that  next  Sabbath,  almost  every  person  had  assembled 
by  the  time  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit. 

A  very  common  cause  of  late  attendance,  especially 
with  the  fair  sex,  is  the  time  employed  in  dressing. 
Herbert  has  some  lines  so  applicable  to  this  sort  of 
apology,  that  every  lady  would  do  well  to  have  them 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  over  her 
toilet,  that  they  might  be  ever  present  to  her  eyes. 


-"  To  be  dressed  ! 


Stay  not  for  the  other  pin.     Why,  thou  hast  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds  !" 

GARRICK'S  PRECEPTS  TO  PREACHERS. 

The  celebrated  Garrick  having  been  requested  by 
Dr.  Stonehouse  to  favour  him  with  his  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  sermon  ought  to  be  delivered, 
the  English  Roscius  sent  him  the  following  judicious 
answer. 

"  MY  DEAR  PUPIL, 

"  You  know  how  you  would  feel  and  speak  in  a  par- 
lour concerning  a  friend  who  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  his  life,  and  with  what  energetic  pathos  of  dictioc 
and  countenance  you  would  enforce  the  observance  o- 
that  which  you  really  thought  would  be  for  his  pre- 
servation. You  could  not  think  of  playing  the  orator, 
of  studying  your  emphases,  cadences,  and  gestures  ; 
you  would  be  yourself;  and  the  interesting  nature  of 
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your  subject  impressing  your  heart,  would  furnish 
you  with  the  most  natural  tone  of  voice,  the  most 
proper  language,  the  most  engaging  features,  and  the 
most  suitable  and  graceful  gestures.  What  you  would 
thus  be  in  the  parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit ;  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  please  to  effect,  and  to  profit.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend." 

ARCHBISHOP  USHER. 

Usher,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
very  zealous  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  averse 
to  tolerating  them.  He  once  preached  before  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  government,  from  the  text  in 
Ezekiel,  "  And  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
house  of  Judah  forty  days ;  I  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
he  made  an  application  of  the  text  which  was  remark- 
able. "  From  this  year  (1601),"  said  he,  "  I  reckon 
forty  years  ;  and  then  those  whom  you  now  embrace 
shall  be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  iniquity." 
The  apparent  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1 6*41,  was  a  singular  concurrence, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  in  his  own,  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  prophetic  spirit. 

When  this  eminent  prelate  was  deprived  of  his 
benefices,  he  sought  leave  to  preach  publicly  in 
London.  Through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Selden,  he 
became  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  afforded  him  a  maintenance;  but  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
his  salary  was  curtailed,  and  he  lived  in  poverty  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 
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APOLOGY  FOR  FLATTERY. 

James  II.  once  asked  a  preacher,  how  he  could 
justify  the  commending  of  princes  when  they  did  not 
deserve  it  ?  He  answered,  that  princes  were  so  high 
in  station,  that  preachers  could  not  use  the  same 
liberty  in  reproving  them  as  other  men,  and  therefore 
by  praising  them  for  what  they  were  not,  taught  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  king  was  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  answer,  but  observed  that,  for 
himself,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  complimented  into  his 
duty  ;  they  had  his  full  permission  to  tell  him  plainly 
of  his  faults  ;  he  desired  their  prayers,  and  not  their 
praises. 

PURITAN  COURT  PREACHERS. 

Edward  Dering,  a  puritan  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  much  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  He  appears  to  have  carried  his  resistance 
to  the  established  religion,  to  a  greater  height  than 
most  of  his  brethren,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
queen  herself  (Elizabeth.)  On  one  occasion,  when 
preaching  before  her  majesty,  he  told  her  that,  when 
she  was  persecuted  by  Queen  Mary,  her  motto  was 
tanquam  ovis  (like  a  sheep)  ;  but  now  it  might  be 
tanquam  indomita  juvenca  (like  an  untamed  heifer.) 
The  queen,  with  a  mildness  not  usual  with  her,  took 
no  other  notice  of  his  rudeness,  than  merely  to  order 
that  he  should  not  preach  at  court  again. 
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ARRESTING  ATTENTION. 

A  party  of  clergymen  were  one  day  in  conversation, 
pleasantly  talking  of  their  success  in  preaching.  One 
of  them  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  once  converted  a  man 
with  my  eyes.  ff  When  requested  to  explain,  he  added, 
14  a  straggler  once  entered  my  church,  and  casting 
his  looks  towards  me,  he  thought  I  was  staring  him 
in  the  face.  To  avoid  my  observation,  he  removed 
from  door  to  door,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he 
resolved  to  stare  me  out  of  countenance  ;  his  atten- 
tion was  thus  fixed  upon  what  was  said,  and  his 
sentiments  and  conduct  from  that  day  underwent  a 
complete  change. " 


STRIKING  APPEAL. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  a  nonconformist  minister,  who  lived 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  once 
discovered  among  his  congregation  a  young  man, 
who,  being  shut  out  of  the  pews,  discovered  much 
uneasiness,  and  seemed  anxious  to  quit  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Doolittle  feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him, 
effected  it  by  the  following  expedient.  Turning 
.  towards  one  of  the  members  of  his  church,  who  sat  in 
the  gallery,  he  asked  him  aloud,  "Brother,  do  you 
repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ  ? "  "  No,  sir,  "  he 
replied,  "  I  never  was  happy  till  then  ;  I  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  come  to  him  sooner.  "  Mr.  Doolittle 
then  turned  towards  the  opposite  gallery,  and  ad- 
dressed  himself  to    an  aged  member  in  the  same 
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manner,  "  Brother,  do  you  repent  that  you  came  to 
Christ?"  "No,  sir,  "  said  he,  "I  have  known  the 
Lord  from  my  youth  up.  "  He  then  looked  down 
upon  the  young  man,  whose  attention  was  fully  roused, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  said,  "  Young  man,  are 
you  willing  to  come  to  Christ?  M  This  unexpected 
address  from  the  pulpit  exciting  the  observation  of 
all  the  people,  so  affected  him,  that  he  sat  down  and 
hid  his  face.  Mr.  Doolittle  repeated  his  question, 
"  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ  ?" 
being  urged  by  a  person  near  him  to  answer,  he 
replied  with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Yes,  sir.  "  "  But 
when,  sir  ?  "  added  the  minister,  in  a  solemn  and  loud 
tone.  He  mildly  answered,  "  Now,  sir.  "  "Then 
stay,  "  said  Mr.  Doolittle,  "  and  hear  the  word  of 
God,  which  you  will  find  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  *  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. '  ' ' 
He  then  made  so  impressive  a  discourse,  that  the 
young  man  was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  from  that  time 
became  a  member  of  his  congregation. 


"  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER.  » 
A  Welsh  parson  preaching  from  this  text,  "  Love 
one  another,  "told  his  congregation,  that  in  kind  and 
respectful  treatment  to  our  fellow  creatures,  we  were 
inferior  to  the  brute  creation.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  he  quoted  an  instance  of 
two  goats  in  his  own  parish,  that  once  met  upon  a 
bridge  so  very  narrow,  that  they  could  not  pass  by 
without  one  thrusting  the  other  off  into  the  water 
"And,"  continued  he,  "how  do  you  think  they 
acted  ?     Why,  I  will  tell  you.     One  goat  laid  himself 
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down,  and  let  the  other  leap  over  him.     Ah  !  beloved, 
let  us  live  like  goats. '' 


NONCONFORMITY. 

When  Oliver  Heywood  was  about  to  quit  the 
living  in  Coley  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  on  account  of  the  laws  of  conformity, 
one  of  his  hearers  was  very  earnest  in  expressing  his 
desire  that  he  would  still  continue  their  preacher. 
Mr.  Heywood  said  he  would  as  gladly  preach,  as 
they  could  desire  it,  if  he  could  conform  with  a  safe 
conscience.  "  Oh!  sir,  "  replied  the  man,  "  many 
a  man  now  a  days  makes  a  great  gash  in  his  con- 
science, cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in  yours?  " 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

A  very  absent  divine  finding  his  sight  begin  to 
fail,  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  using  them,  preached  for  a  brother  clergy- 
man, but  was  observed  to  have  them  at  the  top  of 
his  forehead  during  the  whole  sermon.  "  So  you 
have,  at  last,  taken  to  spectacles,  doctor?  "  said  a 
friend  after  the  service.  "  Yes,  "  returned  the  un- 
conscious absentee,  "  I  found  I  could  not  do  without 
them,  and  I  wonder  now  I  never  used  them  till  to 
day!  " 

SCORNERS  REBUKED. 

Whitfield  being  informed  that  some  lawyers  had 
come    to  hear  him  by  way  of  sport,  took  for  his 
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text  these  words  :  "  And  there  came  a  certain  lawyer 
to  our  Lord."  Designedly  he  read,  "  And  there  came 
certain  lawyers  to  our — I  am  wrong,  '  a  certain 
lawyer,'  I  was  almost  certain  that  I  was  wrong.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  see  one  lawyer  ;  but  what  a  wonder  if 
there  had  been  more  than  one  ?"  The  theme  of  the 
sermon  corresponded  with  its  commencement,  and 
those  who  came  to  laugh,  went  away  edified. 


BURNET  AND  SPRAT. 

Bishop  Burnet  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion,  they  both  preached  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom  ;  when  the  preacher  touched 
any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his 
audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a  loud 
hum,  continued  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  plea- 
sure. When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congre- 
gation hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. When  Sprat  preached,  he  was  also  honoured 
with  the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  "  Peace, 
peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

Burnet's  sermon  (says  Salmon)  was  remarkable 
for  sedition ;  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had 
the  thanks  of  the  House  ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but 
a  good  living  from  the  king,  which  he  said  was  of 
as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  Commons. 
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A  SCOTTISH  COVENANTER. 

In  the  year  1666,  when  the  Whiggamores,  alias 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  were  in  arms,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  preached  at 
Aberdeen  a  sermon  from  these  words  in  Jeremiah  : 
"  Sion  is  wounded."  In  this  sermon,  a  copy  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl. 
Birch,  4459),  we  have  an  amusing  specimen  of  the 
style  of  preaching  which  prevailed  in  those  days. 
He  sets  out  with  showing,  that  by  the  Sion  in  the 
text,  was  meant  "  the  puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland ;"  and 
then  asks,  "  Wha  has  wounded  her,  trow  ye?"  "To 
this  purpose,' '  he  says,  "  I'se  tell  you  a  tale  ;  but 
I'll  no  say  'tis  true  ;  but  be  it  true,  or  be  it  fause,  tak 
it  as  I  tak  it,  a  God's  benison.  When  I  was  a  young 
lad,  there  was  a  winsome  man  student  o' theology  at 
the  College  o'  Aberdeen ;  and  he  was  to  mak  a  preach- 
ment before  the  Maisters,  Regents  o'  the  College, 
and  out  o*  a*  the  Holy  Scripture  o'  God  he  wailed  this 
text ;  *  What  will  ye  gi  me,  and  I'll  betray  him  ta  ye  ?' 
(and  he  could  ha'  said  it  in  Latin,  Quid  dabitis  ?) 
And  there  was  an  honest  auld  man  in  a  blew  cap, 
sitting  at  the  feet  o'  the  powpit,  and  he  says  till  him, 
*  Sir,  gin  ye  betray  him,  I'se  gie  ye  a  good  fat 
bishopric'  Now  ye  may  learn  by  this,  wha'  it  is 
that  betrays  and  wounds  the  peace  o'  the  Kirk  o' 
Scotland."  Having  thus  fixed  the  sin  of  wounding 
Sion,  or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  on  the  prelates,  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  she  was  wounded  ;  first,  in  her 
head  ;  second,  in  her  hand  ;  third,  in  her  heart ;  and 
fourthly,  in  her  feet.     Of  the  first  head  there  are 
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three  sub-divisions,  showing  how  the  prelates  had 
wounded  the  Kirk.  1st.  "  With  the  sword  o'  their 
pride;"  2d.  "With  the  sword  o'  their  gluttony ;"  and 
3d.  "  With  the  sword  o'  their  covetousness.''  In 
illustrating  the  fourth  head,  or  wounding  the  feet, 
he  says,  **  I  can  remember  weel  since  the  Kirk  o' 
Scotland  might  hae  been  likened  to  a  bonny  nag, 
that  could  have  ambled  and  paced  it  fu'  sweetly  ; 
bat  the  bishops,  these  gallaping  swingers,  they  gat 
o'  the  back  o'  the  nag,  an'  they  quite  jaded  him  up 
to  ruin,  for  they  laid  upon  his  back  the  Book  o' 
Common  Prayer,  the  Book  o'  Canons,  and  since 
they  came  frae  Lonon,  the  Aith  o'  Supremacy,  and 
the  Kirk  law  books.  I  wonder  what  errand  they  had 
there ;  but,  beluved,  what  here  and  what  there,  they  ha 
sae  used  him,  that  they  hae  no  left  him  a  fast  nail  in 
his  feet."  Having  discussed  the  four  sorts  of  wounds, 
the  preacher  proceeds.  '.'  And  now,  beluved,  we  may 
tell  a  tale  without  laughter ;  we  can  liken  her  to 
nane  but  Balaam's  ass,  for  in  that  story  there  is  four 
things  to  be  heeded :  1st.  The  ass,  that  we  may 
compare  to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  2dly.  The  riders, 
that's  e'en  the  proud  bishops.  3dly.  The  angel  that 
stopt  the  ass  by  the  way  ;  and  what  trow  ye  that  is  ? 
I'se  sure  ye  wad  fain  hear  that.  Its  e'en  my  gude 
Lord  Eglinton,  God's  benison  light  on  his  bonny 
face.  There  he  sits,  the  trimmest  sight  that  e'er  the 
puir  Kirk  o'  Scotland  saw.  4thly.  There  was  a  port- 
manteau behind  that  nag,  an  what  trow  ye  was  in  it  ? 
E'en  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  an'  the  Book  of 
Canons,  an'  the  Aith  o'  Supremacy,  and  the  Kirk  law 
broks ;  but  I  hope  the  good  angel  will  tak  him  (episco- 
pacy) out  o'  the  saddle,  for  he  hings  by  the  hough,  hauf 
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in  and  hauf  out ;  fain  wad  he  keep  in  ;  an'  tells  ye, 
let  him  but  stay  in,  and  he'll  na'  trouble  ye  wi'  a 
portmanteau  any  more  ;  but  the  de'el's  a  willy  pow  ; 
let  him  but  get  in  his  little  finger,  an'  he'll  soon 
get  in  his  whole  hand  ;  let  but  the  loon  get  in 
the  saddle,  and  we  may  a*  pow  till  we  are  weary 
before  we  get  him  out  again.  But  a  word  or  two  o' 
use:  an'  first  a  word  o'  encouragement  to  a'  the  gude 
people  that  ha'  already  set  their  hears  an'  hands  to 
the  reading  an'  avowing  the  solemn  league  an'  cove- 
nant. Well,  I  say  nae  mare  but  this ;  as  ye  hae 
begun  this  gude  work,  e'en  sa  perfect  it,  an'  ye  shall 
nae  want  your  reward  in  Heaven." 


LATIMER. 

The  first  remarkable  occasion  in  which  Latimer, 
one  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced 
the  reformation  into  England,  publicly  avowed  his 
opinion  respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  in  a  course  of  sermons,  which  he  delivered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  before  the  Univerity  of 
Cambridge, to  which  he  belonged.  He  insisted  particu- 
larly on  the  great  abuse  of  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in 
an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
in  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  heart,  external 
observances  were  of  no  manner  of  value.  The 
orthodox  part  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were  then  called, 
could  not  allow  such  heresies  to  pass  without  some 
attempt  at  a  public  confutation  of  them.  The  task 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  Prior  of  the 
Black  Friars,  who  appeared  in  the  same  pulpit  a  few 
Sundays  after  ;  and  with  great  pomp  and  prolixity 
g  2 
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declared  against  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Latimer's 
opinions,  particularly  the  dreadful  notion  of  having 
the  Scriptures  in  English.  * '  If  that  heresy,"  said  he, 
"  were  to  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every- 
thing useful  among  us.  The  ploughman  reading,  that 
if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen 
to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour ;  the  baker,  likewise, 
reading  that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump, 
would  give  up  very  insipid  bread  ;  the  simple  man 
also  finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his 
eyes,  in  a  few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of 
blind  beggars.' '  Latimer  could  not  help  listening 
with  secret  pleasure  to  this  ingenious  reasoning  ;  and 
waited  till  an  opportunity  came  round  for  exposing 
it.  When  it  came  again  to  his  turn  to  preach,  the 
whole  University  crowded  to  hear  him.  Among  the 
rest,  Prior  Buckingham  himself  entered  the  church 
with  his  cowl  about  his  shoulders,  and  seated  himself 
with  an  air  of  importance  before  the  pulpit.  Latimer 
with  great  gravity  recapitulated  the  learned  doctor's 
arguments,  placed  them  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
then  assailed  them  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  without 
exciting  one  unfavourable  sentiment  against  himself, 
he  made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous. 
He  then  with  great  address  appealed  to  the  people  ; 
descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their  guides 
had  always  held  their  understandings  ;  expressed  his 
indignation  at  their  being  treated  with  such  contempt; 
and  wished  that  his  honest  countrymen  might  only 
have  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  till  they  were  guilty 
of  so  absurb  an  interpretation  of  them,  as  that  appre- 
hended by  the  learned  friar. 
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Latimer  was  afterwards  interdicted  from  preaching 
by  his  Diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Ely;  but  there 
fortunately  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  Protestant 
Prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  who  having  a  monastery  exempt  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of 
Latimer,  boldly  licensed  him  to  preach  there. 
The  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon 
incapable  of  containing  the  crowds  that  solicited 
admission.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
same  Bishop  of  Ely  who  had  interdicted  Latimer, 
was  now  often  one  of  his  hearers ;  and  had  the  inge- 
nuousness to  declare,  that  he  was  among  the  best 
preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 

After  Latimer's  promotion  to  the  See  of  Worcester, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  preached  before  the 
court.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion , 
was  at  a  subsequent  convocation  of  the  bishops,  at 
which  the  king  was  present,  denounced  to  his 
majesty  as  seditious,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Latimer  being  called  upon  by  Henry  with  some 
sternness  to  vindicate  himself,  was  so  far  from  denying, 
or  even  palliating,  what  he  had  said,  that  he  boldly 
justified  it;  and  turning  to  the  king  with  that  noble 
uwconcern  which  a  good  conscience  inspires,  made 
this  answer:  "  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  and  I 
never  sued  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  Grace  ;  but  1 
was  called  to  it ;  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike 
it,  to  give  place  to  my  betters,  for  I  grant  there  may 
be  a  great  many  more  worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am. 
And  if  it  be  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  allow  them  for 
preachers,  I  could  be  content  to  bear  their  books  after 
G  3 
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them.  But  if  your  Grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I 
would  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my 
audience.  I  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have 
preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach 
before  your  Grace."  This  answer  baffled  the  malice  of 
his  accuser.  The  severity  of  the  king's  countenance 
relaxed  into  a  gracious  smile;  and  Latimer  was 
dismissed  with  that  obliging  freedom,  which  this 
monarch  never  used  but  to  those  he  esteemed. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer  preached  the  Lent  sermons 
before  his  majesty  ;  and  such  were  the  crowds  which 
then  resorted  to  hear  him,  that  Heylin  tells  us,  the 
pulpit  was  removed  out  of  the  Royal  Chapel  into  the 
Privy  Garden. 

His  style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely captivating ;  simple  and  familiar,  often 
enlivened  with  anecdote,  irony,  and  humour  ;  and  still 
oftener  swelling  into  strains  of  the  most  impassioned 
and  awakening  eloquence.  Of  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner,  we  have  the  following  striking  specimen 
in  one  of  his  sermons  delivered  at  court  against  the 
corruption  of  the  age.  "  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
covetousness;  take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness; 
take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  and  what  if 
I  should  say  nothing  else  these  three  or  four  hours  but 
these  words  ?  Great  complaints  there  are  of  it,  and 
much  crying  out,  and  much  preaching,  but  little 
amendment  that  I  can  see.  Covetousness  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Then  have  at  the  root  ;  out  with 
your  swords,  ye  preachers,  and  strike  at  the  root. 
Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  for  new 
branches  will  spring  out  again  ;  but  strike  at  the  root 
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and  fear  not  these  great  men,  these  men  of  power, 
these  oppressors  of  the  needy  ;  fear  them  not,  but 
strike  at  the  root.  " 


PETER  MARTYR. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Peter  Martyr  was  governor  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peterr  adaram  in  naples,  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Bucer,  and  was  led  by  them  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  the  Protestant  faith.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  subsequently  with  Valdes,  a  Spanish 
lawyer,  so  confirmed  him  in  his  inclination  to  the  new 
doctrines,  that  he  made  no  scruple  to  preach  them 
privately  to  many  persons  of  distinction,  and  some- 
times even  publicly.  Thus,  when  preaching  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  13,  he  boldly  affirmed,  that  it  had  no 
reference,  as  had  always  before  been  contended,  to 
the  existence  of  purgatory.  "  Because,  "  said  he, 
"  the  fire  there  spoken  of,  is  such  afire  as  both  good 
and  bad  must  pass  through  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  "  "  And  this,  " 
says  fuller,  in  his  quaint  manner,  "  seeming  to  shake 
a  main  pillar  of  purgatory,  the  Pope'sfurnace,  thefire 
whereof,  like  the  philosopher's  stone,  melteth  all  his 
leaden  balls  into  pure  gold  ;  some  of  his  under-che- 
mists,  like  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen,  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  caused  him  to  be  silenced.  " 


BISHOP  JEWEL. 

Few  sermons  ever  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  period,  or  has  been  productive  of  such  effects,  as 
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that  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which  he  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  from  these  words  :  "  For  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord,  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread,  "  &c.  This  sermon  is  said  to  have 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
England  ;  but  the  challenge  which  he  then  made,  and 
afterwards  several  times,  and  in  several  places,  re- 
peated, was  the  most  stinging  part  of  his  discourse. 
In  this  sermon  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  testimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer  who  flourished  within  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  of  the  existence  of  anyone  of  the  articles 
which  the  Catholics  maintain  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  This  challenge,  ,;  says  Dr.  Heylin,  "  being  thus 
publishedinsogreatan  auditory,  startled  the  English 
Papists  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  "  and  a  long  and 
able  controversy,  in  which  the  challenger  was  the 
most  powerful  combatant,  succeeded. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  FAITH. 

When  Bishop  Otto  introduced  Christianity  into 
Pomerania,  and  among  other  towns  visited  Giitzkow, 
he  found  there  a  magnificent  Heathen  temple ;  he  had 
it  pulled  down,  and  a  Christian  church  erected. 
When  the  new  church  was  to  be  consecrated,  Count 
Mtizlaff,  the  lord  of  the  town  and  district,  appeared 
at  the  ceremony. .  The  bishop  spoke  to  him,  saying, 
"  O,  sir!  this  consecration  is  nothing,  unless  thou 
and  thy  whole  people  consecrate  yourselves  to  God." 
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The  count  replied,  "  What  shall  I  do  more  ?  I  have 
been  baptized  at  Usedom.  What  do  you  require 
further  of  me?"  Otto  spoke:  "Thou  hast  many 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  whom  thou  detainest  for  their 
ransom,  and  there  areChristians  among  them.  Release 
them,  and  rejoice  them  this  day  in  honour  of  Christ, 
and  the  consecration  of  this  church."  Mtizlaff 
hereupon  ordered  all  the  christians  among  the  prison- 
ers to  be  brought  forth,  and  set  at  liberty.  The  bishop 
then,  encouraged  by  this  concession,  continued : 
11  The  Heathens,  too,  are  our  brethren  ;  release  them 
also  at  my  entreaty;  I  will  baptize  them,  and  lead 
them  to  our  Saviour."  The  count  ordered  the 
Heathens  also  to  be  brought ;  and  the  bishop  baptized 
them,  and  every  eye  was  bedewed  with  tears. 

When  it  was  now  thought  that  all  the  prisoners 
were  released,  and  they  were  going  to  proceed  with 
the  consecration  of  the  church,  the  servants  were  to 
bring  salt,  wine,  and  ashes,  which  were  wanted  for 
the  ceremony.  But  there  were  no  ashes,  and  the 
servants  ran  to  fetch  some.  They  went  into  the  first, 
and  into  the  second,  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
found  nothing.  While  they  were  seeking  in  the  third 
house,  they  heard  under  ground  a  man  lamenting  and 
groaning ;  and  on  asking,  learned  that  it  was  a  Dane 
of  high  rank,  who  was  kept  as  an  hostage  for  five  hun- 
dred marks  of  silver,  which  his  father  owed  to  the 
count  for  injury  done  him.  They  informed  the 
bishop,  who  would  willingly  have  begged  for  him, 
but  dared  not,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
injury.  How  could  he  still  farther  trouble  the  noble 
Count  ?  But  Mtizlaff  heard  the  whispering,  and  en- 
quired :  then  the  servants  said  softly,  "Sir,  the  Dane  I" 
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At  this  the  count  started,  and  it  cost  him  a  great 
effort ;  yet  he  exclaimed,  "  He  is  my  worst  enemy, 
and  should  make  me  ample  atonement ;  but  to-day  I 
will  regard  no  loss.  Be  it  so  :  release  the  Dane  also, 
and  may  God  be  gracious  to  me."  Then  they  fetched 
the  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in  his  chains  by  the 
alter,  and  Otto  pronounced  the  benediction. 


CALAMY'S  REPROOF  TO  GENERAL  MONK. 
The  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy  was  once  preaching 
before  General  Monk,  and  having  occasion  to  speak 
o£  filthy  lucre,  he  said,  "  And  why  is  it  called  filthy, 
but  because  it  makes  men  do  base  and  filthy  things  ?" 
41  Some  men,"  added  he,  "  will  betray  three  kingdoms 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  Saying  which,  he  threw  his 
handkerchief,  which  he  usually  waved  in  his  hand, 
at  the  pew  in  which  General  Monk  sat.  The  allu- 
sion was  doubtless  applicable  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  reverend  preacher  spoke  ;  but  the  three  kingdoms 
appear  themselves  to  have  thought  differently. 

ARCHBISHOP  HERRING. 

Herring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
to  condemn  Gay's  celebrated  drama,  "  the  Beggar's 
Opera/'  as  of  pernicious  consequence  to  morals; 
and  much  clamour  and  redicule  was  excited  against 
him  on  this  account.  He  had  the  suffrages,  however, 
of  nearly  all  the  reflecting  part  of  the  public.  Swift, 
in  No.  3  of  his  Intelligencer,  has  spoken  of  Herring's 
interference  in  terms  which  do  the  writer  little  credit. 
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"I  should  be  very  sorry,  ''  he  says,  "  that  any  of 
them  (the  clergy)  should  be  so  weak  as  to  imitate 
a  court  chaplain  in  England,  who  preached  against 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  probably  will  do  more 
good,  than  a  thousand  sermons  of  so  stupid,  so  inju- 
dicious, and  so  prostitute  a  divine.  "  The  sermons 
of  Archbishop  Herring,  a  volume  of  which  have  been 
published,  contain  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  abusive 
tirade  ;  they  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence  ;  and  cannot  be  read  without 
profit,  by  any  who  are  open  to  the  influences  of 
genuine  Christianity. 

EXEMPLARY  PRELATE. 

Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  particu- 
larly distinquished  for  his  zeal  and  industry  as  a 
preacher,  even  after  his  preferment  to  a  mitre.  From 
September,  1583,  when  he  was  Dean  of  Durham,  to 
the  twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  1622,  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  kept  an  account  of 
all  the  sermons  he  preached,  the  place  where,  the 
time  when,  and  the  distinguished  persons,  if  any, 
before  whom  they  were  delivered.  It  appears  from 
this  record,  that  he  preached,  while  Dean  of  Durham, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one ;  while  Bishop  of 
Durham,  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  while  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  the  time  above-mentioned,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  in  all  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-two  sermons  ;  At  the  end  of 
each  year,  he  set  down  how  many  sermons  he  had 
preached  ;  and  usuallv  j?dds  a  lamentation  that  the 
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number  is  not  greater.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1619,  I 
he  writes,  "  Sum.  Ser.  32,  eheu  \ "  at  the  end  of  1820,  I 
Sum.  Ser.  35,  eheu\  "  The  state  of  the  account  for  I 
1621,  appears  to  have  grieved  him  still  more.  "An.  I 
1621,  sore  afflicted  with  a  rheume  and  coughe  diverse  I 
months,  so  that  I  could  never  preach  until  Easter  [ 
daye.  The  Lord  forgive  me I "  It  is  supposed,  that  I 
there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  wide  dioceses  of  I 
Durham  and  York,  in  which  he  had  not  appeared. 


THE  TWO  ABBOTS. 

George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Robert,  his  brother,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  two  I 
of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  their  day.  I 
"  George,  "  says  one  of  their  biographers,  "  was  the 
most  plausible  preacher ;  Robert,  the  greater  scholar ;  1 
George,  the  able  statesman  ;  Robert,  the  deeper  I 
divine  ;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in  | 
Robert." 

John  Stanhope,  Esq.  happening  to  hear  Robert  [ 
once  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  was  so  pleased  with  [ 
him,  that  he  immediately  presented  him  to  the  rich  i 
living  of  Bingham,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

It  appears  that  the  claims  to  the  preferment  which 
Robert  had  established,  by  his  successful  exertions  as 
a  preacher,  were  somewhat  impeded  by  several  works  | 
which  he  wrote  against  Dr.  William  Bishop,  then  a 
secular  priest,  but  afterwards  titular  Bishop  of  Chal- 1 
cedon.     In  illusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  king,  on  | 
his  presenting  himself  at  court  to  do  homage  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  observed,    "Abbot,   I   have  I 
had  very  much  to  do  to  make  thee  a  bishop,  but  I 
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know  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  were,  because  thou 
hast  written  against  one  (Dr.  Bishop)." 

Both  the  brothers  were  noted  for  their  enmity  to 
the  celebrated  Laud,  Robert,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
made  a  violent  attack  on  him,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Wood,  in  his  Annals. 

"  On  the  Shrove  Sunday  of  this  year  (1614), 
it  happened  that  Dr.  Laud  preached  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  in  his  sermon  insisted  on  some  points  which 
might  indifferently  be  imputed  either  to  Popery  or 
Arminianism  (as  about  this  time  they  began  to 
call  it),  though,  in  themselves,  they  were  by  some 
thought  to  be  no  other  than  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  having  occasion  in  that 
sermon  to  touch  upon  the  Presbyterians,  and  their 
proceedings,  he  used  some  words  to  this  effect,  viz. 
•  that  the  Presbyterians  were  as  bad  as  the  Papists.1 
This  being  directly  contrary  to  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  the  King's  Professor 
of  Divinity  ;  and  knowing  how  much  Dr.  Laud  had 
been  distasted  by  his  brother  when  he  lived  in  Oxford, 
conceived  he  could  not  better  satisfy  himself,  and 
oblige  his  brother,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
than  by  exposing  him  (on  the  next  occasion),  both  to 
shame  and  censure  ;  which  he  did  accordingly.  For 
preaching  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  upon  Easter  Day 
following,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  turn  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  he  pointed  at  him  so  directly,  that  none  of 
the  auditors  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  at  whom 
he  aimed.  Dr.  Laud  being  not  present  at  the  first 
preaching  of  the  sermon,  was, by  his  friends,  persuaded 
to  show  himself  at  St.  Mary's  the  Sunday  after,  when 
it  should  come  to  be  repeated  (according  to  the  ancient 
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custom  in  this  University)  ;  to  whose  persuasions 
giving  an  unwilling  consent,  he  heard  himself  suffi- 
ciently abused  for  almost  an  hour  together,  and  that 
so  palpably  and  grossly,  that  he  was  pointed  to  as  he 
sate."  It  appears  that  Laud  consulted  his  patron, 
Dr.  Neal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  subject  of  this 
attack  ;  but  was  probably  dissuaded  by  Neal  from 
taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  we  do  not  find  that  he 
wrote  any  answer  or  vindication. 


MASSILLON. 

This  distinguished  preacher  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  to  be  the  highest 
ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  for  elo- 
quence and  piety.  His  most  celebrated  sermon  is 
that  on  the  small  number  of  the  elect,  which  occa- 
sioned many  of  the  audience  to  rise  from  their  seats, 
struck  with  the  dread  of  not  being  of  the  number. 
[See  Anecdotes  of  Eloquence,  p.  17.]  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  this 
admirable  discourse : 

"  If  you  know  to  what  obligations  the  title  of 
Christian,  which  you  bear,  binds  you  ;  if  you  under- 
stand the  holiness  of  your  state  ;  how  much  it  pre- 
scribes to  you  a  faithful  life,  a  continual  vigilance, 
precaution  against  the  temptations  of  sensual  grati- 
fications ;  in  a  word,  conformity  to  Jesus  Christ 
crucified ;  if  you  could  comprehend  it ;  if  you 
would  consider,  that  before  loving  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  all  your  strength,  a  single  desire  which 
does  not  relate  to  him  would  defile  you  ;  if  you 
could  comprehend  this,  you  would  find  yourself  a 
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monster  before  his  eyes.  What  would  you  say  of 
obligations  so  holy,  and  manners  so  profane?  a  vigi- 
lance so  continual,  and  a  life  so  careless  and  dissi- 
pated ?  a  love  of  God  so  pure,  so  full,  so  universal, 
and  a  heart  always  a  prey  to  a  thousand  affections, 
either  strange  or  criminal  ?  If  it  be  thus,  O  my  God ! 
who  can  then  be  saved  ?  Few  people,  my  dear  audi- 
ence :  it  will  not  be  you,  unless  you  are  changed  !  it 
will  not  be  those  who  resemble  you  ;  it  will  not  be 
the  multitude. 

"  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  Do  you  wish  to  know  ? 
It  will  be  those  who  work  out  their  salvation  with 
fear  ;  who  lived  amidst  the  world,  but  who  live  not 
as  the  world. 

"Who  can  be  saved?  That  Christian  woman, 
who,  confined  to  the  circle  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
educates  her  children  in  faith  and  piety,  leaving  to 
the  Almighty  the  decision  of  their  destiny  ;  who  is 
adorned  with  chastity  and  modesty ;  who  does  not 
sit  in  the  assembly  of  the  vain  ;  who  does  not  make 
for  herself  a  law  of  the  foolish  customs  of  the  world, 
but  corrects  those  customs  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
gives  credit  to  virtue  by  her  rank  and  example. 

"  Who  can  be  saved  ?  That  faithful  man,  who, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  imitates  the  manners  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  whose  hands  are  innocent 
and  body  pure  ;  that  vigilant  man,  who  has  not 
received  his  soul  in  vain,  but  who,  even  amidst  the 
dangers  of  high  life,  continually  applies  himself  to 
purify  it ;  that  just  man  who  does  not  use  deception 
towards  his  neighbour,  and  who  owes  not  to  doubtful 
means  the  innocent  increase  of  his  fortune  ;  that 
generous  man  who  loads  with  benefits  the  enemy  who 
h  2 
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wishes  to  destroy  him,  and  injures  not  his  rivals, 
except  by  superior  merit ;  that  sincere  man  who  does 
not  sacrifice  truth  to  a  contemptible  interest,  and  who 
knows  not  how  to  please  in  betraying  his  conscience  ; 
that  charitable  man  who  makes  of  his  house  and 
credit  the  asylum  of  his  brethren,  and  of  his  person 
the  consolation  of  the  afflicted ;  that  man  who  uses 
his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  who  is  sub- 
missive in  afflictions,  a  Christian  in  injuries,  penitent 
even  in  prosperity. 

"  Who  can  be  saved  ?  You,  my  dear  hearers,  if 
you  will  follow  these  examples.  Behold  I  these  are 
the  people  who  will  be  saved  ;  but  these  certainly  do 
constitute  the  greatest  number. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  person  here,  who  cannot  say 
to  himself,  *  I  live  as  the  majority,  as  those  of  my 
rank,  of  my  age,  and  of  my  condition.  I  am  lost 
if  I  die  in  this  state.'  But  what  is  more  calculated 
to  frighten  a  soul,  to  whom  there  remains  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  its  salvation  ?  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  multitude  who  tremble  not.  Only  a  small 
number  of  pious  persons  work  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  :  all  the  rest  are  calm.  One  knows  in 
general,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  lost,  but 
he  flatters  himself  that  after  having  lived  with  the 
multitude,  he  will  be  distinguished  from  them  in  death; 
each  one  puts  himself  in  the  case  of  chimerical  ex- 
ception, each  augurs  favourably  for  himself.  And  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  address  myself  to  you,  my 
brethren,  who  are  here  assembled.  I  speak  no  more 
of  the  rest  of  men  ;  I  regard  you  as  if  you  alone 
were  upon  the  earth  ;  and  behold  the  thoughts  which 
occupy  and  terrify  me.     I  suppose  that  this  is  your 
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last  moment,  and  the  end  of  the  universe  ;  that  the 
heavens  are  going  to  open  over  your  heads,  Jesus 
Christ  to  appear  in  his  glory  in  the  middle  of  this 
temple ;  and  that  you  are  assembled  here  only  to 
expect  him,  and  as  trembling  criminals,  to  whom  he 
is  going  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  pardon,  or  a 
decree  of  eternal  death  ;  because  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  flatter  yourselves,  that  you  shall  die  better 
than  you  are  at  this  time.  All  those  designs  of  change 
which  amuse  you  now,  will  amuse  you  even  to  the  bed 
of  death  ;  it  is  the  experience  of  all  ages :  every 
thing  that  you  will  then  find  new  in  yourselves,  will 
be  perhaps  an  account,  a  little  greater  than  that  which 
you  would  have  to  render  on  this  day  ;  and  from 
what  you  would  be,  if  he  should  come  to  judge  you 
in  the  present  moment,  you  can  almost  with  certainty 
decide  what  you  will  be  at  departing  from  this  life. 
But  I  demand  of  you,  and  I  demand  it  of  you  struck 
with  horror,  not  separating  in  this  point  my  lot 
from  yours,  and  putting  myself  in  the  same  state  in 
which  I  wish  that  I  should  be.  I  ask  you,  then,  if 
Jesus  Christ  should  appear  in  this  temple,  in  the  midst 
of  this  assembly,  the  most  august  in  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  us,  in  order  to  make  the  just 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  do  you 
believe  that  the  majority  of  us,  who  are  here  assem- 
bled, would  be  placed  on  the  right  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  number  would  be  equal  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  he  would  find  here  even  ten  pious  men,  which  the 
Almighty  could  not  formerly  find  in  five  populous 
cities  ?  I  demand  it  of  you  :  you  are  ignorant  of  it : 
and  I  am  ignorant  of  it  myself.  Thou  alone,  O  my 
God  !  knowest  those  who  belong  to  thee.     But  if  we 
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know  not  those  who  belong  to  him,  we  know  at 
least  that  sinners  do  not  belong  to  him.  But 
who  are  the  faithful  ones  here  assembled  ?  Titles 
and  dignities  ought  to  be  counted  as  nothing  ;  you 
will  be  deprived  of  them  before  Jesus  Christ.  Who 
are  they  ?  Many  sinners  who  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
verted ;  still  more  who  wish  it,  but  we  defer  their 
conversion  ;  many  others  who  are  converted,  only 
fall  again  into  sin.  In  fine,  a  great  number,  who  be- 
lieve they  have  no  need  of  conversion  ;  these  are  the 
reproved.  Retrench  these  four  sorts  of  sinners  from 
this  holy  assembly  ;  for  they  will  be  retrenched  from 
it  on  that  great  day. 

"  Appear  now,  ye  just;  where  are  you  ?  Remains 
of  Israel,  pass  to  the  right ;  wheat  of  Jesus  Christ, 
separate  from  this  straw  destined  to  the  fire  :  O  God ! 
where  are  thy  elect  ?    And  what  remain  for  thy  lot  ?" 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orators  that  this  country  can  boast. 
There  was  such  a  loftiness  in  his  style,  and  such 
touching  and  heartfelt  appeals  to  familiar  life, that  it 
has  been  well  said  of  him,  that  "  the  dancing  light 
he  throws  upon  objects,  is  like  an  aurora  borealis 
playing  betwixt  heaven  and  earth."  Dr.  Rust,  who 
preached  the  bishop's  funeral  sermon,  passes  the  fol- 
lowing splendid  panegyric  on  him.  "  He  had  the 
good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  the 
wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet, 
the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint. 
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He  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister,  learning 
enough  for  a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  col- 
lege of  virtuosi ;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  his  clergy  that  he  left  be- 
hind him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the 
best  dioceses  in  the  world.' ' 

TURNING  OUT  A  CONGREGATION. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  Cromwell, 
who  had  begun  to  rise  in  the  army,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.Hitch,one  of  the  vicars  of  Ely,  stating,  that  "  lest 
the  soldiers  should  in  any  tumultuous  or  disorderly 
way  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Cathedral  church, 
he  required  him  to  forbear  altogether  the  choir 
service ;  as  he  must  answer  for  it,  if  any  disorder 
should  arise  thereupon."  He  also  advised  him  to 
have  more  frequent  preaching  than  had  been  hitherto 
usual  in  the  cathedral,  till  he  should  have  further 
directions  from  the  Parliament.  Notwithstanding  this 
letter,  Mr.  Hitch  continued  to  officiate  as  before  ; 
upon  which  Cromwell,  with  his  hat  on,  attended  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  followed  by  the  rabble,  entered  the 
church  while  Mr.  Hitch  was  preaching,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Hitch,  said,  "  I  am  a  man  under 
authority,  and  am  commanded  to  dismiss  this  as- 
sembly." Mr.  Hitch  paused  in  his  sermon;  but 
Cromwell  and  the  rabble  passing  on  towards  the 
communion  table,  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse. 
Cromwell  immediately  returned,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  in  a  great  passion,  bade  Mr.  Hitch 
" leave  off  his  fooling,  and  come  down;  and  then 
drove  out  the  congregation. 
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STILLINGFLEET  AND  CHARLES  II. 

Charles  the  Second  once  demanded  of  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  court,  "why  he 
read  his  sermons  before  him,  when  on  every  other 
occesion  his  sermons  were  delivered  extempore  ?  The 
doctor  answered,  that  overawed  by  so  many  great 
and  noble  personages,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  he  dared  not  trust  to  his  powers.  "  And 
now,"  said  the  divine,  "  will  your  majesty  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  ?"  "  Certainly,' '  said  the 
condescending  monarch.  "Why,  then,  does  your 
majesty  read  your  speeches,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
that  you  can  have  no  such  reason  ?"  "  Why,  truly,' ■ 
said  the  king,  "  I  have  asked  my  subjects  so  often 
for  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the 
face." 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  PREACHING. 

A  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  possessed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  gift  of  extempo- 
raneous preaching ;  and  the  officers,  in  order  to  put 
it  to  the  test,  used  frequently  to  send  him  anony- 
mous letters,  which  they  contrived  to  have  delivered 
to  him  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  pulpit, 
challenging  him  to  preach,  on  the  instant,  on  some 
singular  text  or  other  of  their  own  selection  ;  which 
he  never  failed  to  do  with  considerable  success.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  overstepping  the  limits  which 
a  just  respect  should  have  prescribed  to  their  levity, 
they  requested  him  to  give  them  a  sermon  on  the 
eleventh  commandment.    The*  worthy  preacher,  not 
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in  the  least  disconcerted  or  displeased,  began  by 
announcing  that  he  had  received  such  a  letter,  and 
would  cheerfully  comply  with  it.  "  The  subject, 
then,  my  beloved  brethren,"  proceeded  he,  "  of  the 
discourse  which  is  to  follow,  you  will  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  of  John,  v.  5,  6.  *  And  now  I  be- 
seech thee,  lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new  com- 
mandment unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning  ;  that  we  love  one  another.  And  this  love 
is,  that  we  walk  after  his  commandments.7  This  is 
the  commandment — That  as  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning,  ye  should  walk  in  it," 

TIMIDITY. 

Dr.  Westfield,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  was  so  excellent  a  preacher, 
that  Bishop  King  said  he  was  "  born  an  orator  ;"  and 
yet  he  was  of  such  extreme  modesty,  that  he  never 
ascended  the  pulpit,  even  when  he  had  been  fifty 
years  a  preacher,  but  he  trembled.  Preaching  once 
before  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  fainted  away  ;  but  his 
majesty  awaited  his  recovery,  and  then  had  from 
him  such  a  sermon,  as  abundantly  rewarded  the  royal 
condescension. 

DR.  HAMMOND. 

In  1633,  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  hap- 
pening to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  at  court 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  was  so  deeply  affected  by 
it,  and  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  preacher's 
merit,  that  he  spontaneously  conferred  upon  him  the 
rectory  of  Penhurst  in  Kent,  which  was  then  va- 
cant, and  in  his  lordship's  gift.     King  Charles  I, 
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used  to  say  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  was  the  most 
natural  orator  he  ever  heard.  He  had  a  free,  graceful, 
and  commanding  elocution.  He  had  not,  however, 
a  good  memory  ;  and  was  wont  to  complain,  that  it 
was  harder  for  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart,  than 
to  pen  twenty. 

A  SECRET. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Home,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  says,  that 
in  the  pulpit  he  "  spoke  with  the  accent  of  a  man  of 
sense  (such  as  he  really  was  in  a  superior  degree)  ; 
but  it  was  remarkable,  and  to  those  who  did  not  know 
the  cause,  mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a  corner  of 
the  church  in  which  he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly.' ' 
The  reason  which  Mr.  Jones  assigns  was,  that  he 
made  it  an  invariable  rule,  "to  do  justice  to  every 
consonant,  knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And  thus  he  became  the  surest 
and  clearest  of  speakers  ;  his  elocution  was  perfect, 
and  never  disappointed  his  audience. " 

BISHOP  BULL. 
Bishop  Bull's  first  appointment  in  the  church, 
was  the  small  benefice  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol. 
A  little  occurrence,  soon  after  his  coming  to  this 
living,  contributed  greatly  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday,  after  he  had  begun 
his  sermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his  Bible  to 
explain  some  texts  of  Scripture  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  written  on  several  small  pieces 
of   paper,  flew  out   of   the  Bible  into  the   middle 
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of  the  church.  Many  of  the  congregation  laughed, 
concluding  that  their  young  preacher  would  be  at 
a  stand  for  the  want,  or,  at  least,  the  derangement, 
of  his  materials  ;  but  some  of  the  more  grave  and 
better  natured  sort,  gathered  up  the  scattered  notes, 
and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Bull, 
perceiving  the  most  of  the  audience,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sea-faring  persons,  were  rather  inclined 
to  take  delight  in  his  mischance,  replaced  the  leaves 
in  the  Bible,  and  shutting  it,  went  on  with  the 
discourse  to  the  end,  without  once  referring  to  them. 
Having  by  this  ready  effort  secured  the  good  opinion 
of  his  flock,  it  was  not  long  before  he  gained  their 
affections ;  of  which,  on  another  occasion,  they 
gave  a  striking  proof.  While  Mr.  Bull  was  preach- 
ing, a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon,  cried  out,  "  George,  come 
down,  thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  a  hireling  I" 
The  people,  incensed  at  this  indignity  to  their  pastor, 
fell  upon  the  poor  quaker  with  such  fury,  that  Mr. 
Bull  was  obliged  to  come  down  from  the  pulpit  to 
rescue  him  out  of  their  hands  ;  having  done  so,  he 
went  up  again,  and  finished  his  sermon. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  at  this  period,  would 
not  admit  of  the  open  and  public  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer ;  but  Mr.  Bull  formed  all  his 
public  devotions  out  of  it,  and  was  commended  as 
a  person  who  prayed  by  the  spirit,  by  many  who 
condemned  the  Common  Prayer  as  "a  beggarly 
element,"  and  "  a  carnal  performance."  A  singular 
instance  of  this  occurred  to  him  on  being  sent  for  to 
baptize  a  child  of  a  dissenter  in  his  parish.  On 
this  occasion,  he  made  use  of  the  office  of  baptism 
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as  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  he  went  through 
with  so  much  seraphic  devotion,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany were  much  affected.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great  many  thanks, 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  with  how  much  greater 
edification  those  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  on 
the  spirit  of  God  for  assistance  in  their  extem- 
porary effusions,  than  others  did,  who  tied  them- 
selves up  to  premeditated  forms  ;  and  that  if  he 
had  not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  badge  of 
popery,  as  he  called  it,  nobody  could  have  found 
the  least  objection  to  his  excellent  prayers.  Mr. 
Bull  on  this  showed  him  the  office  of  baptism  in 
the  Liturgy,  containing  every  prayer  he  had  used 
on  that  occasion ;  this,  with  other  arguments  offered 
by  Mr.  Bull  in  favour  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
wrought  so  effectually  upon  the  good  man  and  his 
whole  family,  that  from  that  time  they  became 
constant  attendants  on  the  public  service  of  the 
church. 

PRAYING  FOR  OUR  ENEMIES. 

The  minister  of  a  corporate  town  in  the  North 
of  England  having  been  affronted  by  the  mayor, 
who  was  a  butcher,  determined  on  resenting  it,  and 
that  too  (most  improperly)  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  the  following  Sunday,  when  preaching 
before  the  corporation,  he  introduced  the  following 
sentence  in  one  of  the  occasional  prayers  :  "  And 
since,  O  Lord  !  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  we  herein  beseech  thee  for  the  right 
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worshipful  the  mayor ;  give  him  the  strength  of 
Sampson,  and  the  courage  of  David,  that  he  may 
knock  down  sin  like  an  ox,  and  sacrifice  iniquity 
like  a  lamb,  and  may  his  horn  be  exalted  above  his 
brethren." 


RIVAL  CANDIDATES. 

Two  candidates  of  the  names  of  Adam  and  Low, 
preached  probation  sermons  for  a  lectureship,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Low 
preached  in  the  morning,  taking  for  his  text.  "Adam 
where  art  thou  ?"  and  made  a  very  excellent  sermon, 
with  which  the  congregation  appeared  much  edified. 
Mr.  Adam,  who  was  present,  preached  in  the  evening, 
taking  for  his  text  the  passage  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  of  his  rival,  "  Lo,  here  am  I."  This 
impromptu,  and  his  sermon,  gained  Mr.  A.  the 
lectureship. 

CHARITY  SERMON. 

A  dissenting  minister  at  Liverpool  preaching  a 
sermon  for  the  Infirmary,  among  other  arguments 
to  effect  his  purpose,  pleasantly  observed,  "  Such 
was  the  importance  and  excellence  of  the  institution, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  be  prevented  from  be- 
stowing liberally,  according  to  his  ability,  but  by 
some  distress  of  circumstances.  Whoever,  there- 
fore,' '  he  added,  "  shrinks  from  his  duty  on  his 
occasion,  must  be  inevitably  concluded  to  be  in 
debt."  The  consequence  was,  a  plentiful  contri- 
bution. 
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SWIFT. 
Dean  Swift  always  performed  the  duties  of  religion 
with  punctuality  and  devotion ;  but  he  could  not 
forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour  when 
an  apportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
propriety of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  being 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Laracor,  in  the  diocess  of 
Meath,  he  gave  public  notice  that  he  would  read 
prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  had  not 
been  the  custom  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  he  went  to  church.  On  the  first  day  he 
remained  some  tiraewith  no  other  auditor  than  his  clerk 
Roger,  when  he  at  length  began  :  "  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  service." 

FOSTER. 

"  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well." 

POPE. 

Few  preachers  in  London  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
share  of  popularity,  than  Dr.  James  Foster,  who 
delivered  the  Sunday  Evening  Lectures  at  the  Old 
Jewry,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Hither  res*,  rted 
persons  of  every  rank,  station,  and  quality  ;  clergy, 
wits,  free-thinkers ;  and  hither  curiosity  probably 
drew  Pope  himself,  before  he  was  induced  to  hand 
the  preacher  down  to  fame  as  "  the  modest  Fost  *\" 
His  talent  for  preaching  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  eminent  and  extraordinary.  His  voice 
was  naturally  sweet,  strong,  distinct,  harmonious ; 
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and  a  good  ear  enabled  him  to  manage  it  exactly. 
His  action  was  grave,  expressive,  natural,  free  from 
all  violence  or  distortion  ;  in  short,  such  as  became 
the  pulpit,  and  was  necessary  to  give  force  and 
energy  to  the  truths  there  delivered. 

He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
Exeter ;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ashwich,  under 
the  mountains  of  Mendip.  Here  he  preached  to  two 
poor  plain  congregations  at  Colesford  and  Wookey, 
near  Wells,  which,  together,  brought  him  in  fifteen 
pounds  yearly  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  poverty  and 
fatigue,  he  retained  great  cheerfulness,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  very  intently.  His  sermon 
on  the  resurrection,  and  his  celebrated  essay  on  fun- 
damentals, instead  of  allaying  the  ferment  of  party, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  and  forced  him  to  Trow- 
bridge, where  his  congregation  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  the  presby- 
terian  persuasion.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  becoming 
at  length  known,  he  was  invited  to  London. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Foster  has  been 
spoken  of,  by  his  friends,  in  the  highest  terms.  They 
dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his  humanity,  as  a 
man  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  gross  and  worldly. 
His  benevolence  and  charities  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  never  reserved  any  thing  for  his  own  future 
use ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  thousand  subscribers 
to  his  "  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion  and  Social 
Yirtue,"  he  would  have  died  extremely  poor. 
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DR.  HOADLY. 

Dr.  Hoadly,  who  had  the  fortune  to  produce 
more  controversies  by  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit, 
than  almost  any  divine  that  ever  lived,  was  at  the 
same  time  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  the  lectureship  of  St.  Mildred 
in  the  Poultry,  London,  which  he  held  for  ten  years  ; 
and,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  preached  down  to  £30 
a  year,  when  he  thought  it  high  time  to  resign  it. 
When  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1715,  he  still 
remained  in  the  metropolis,  preaching  against  what 
he  considered  certain  inveterate  errors  of  the  clergy. 
Among  other  discourses  which  he  made  at  this 
period,  was  one  upon  these  words :  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,' '  which  producing  the  famous 
Bangorian  controversy,  as  it  was  called,  employed 
the  press  for  many  years.  The  manner  in  which 
Hoadly  explained  the  text  was,  that  the  clergy  had 
no  pretensions  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  argument  insensibly 
changed  from  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  to  that  of 
princes  in  the  government  of  the  church. 

FULLER. 

Thomas  Fuller,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Worthies  of  England,  and  other  works,  on  first 
coming  to  London,  soon  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  the  pulpits  there,  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  master  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy  to  be  their 
lecturer.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
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w!ien  the  king  left  London  in  1641,  to  raise  an 
army,  Mr.  Fuller  continued  at  the  Savoy,  and  la- 
boured all  the  while,  both  in  public  and  private,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  king.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  inauguration,  when  the  king  had  left 
London  with  a  view  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  rebels,  March  27,  1642,  Fuller  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  a  sermon  from  2  Sam.  xix.  20.  "  Yea, 
let  them  take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the  king  return 
in  peace. "  The  sermon,  as  may  be  well  supposed, 
gave  great  offence  ;  and  the  preacher  was  soon  after- 
wards forced  to  withdraw  from  London  ;  on  which, 
he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his 
sovereign. 

As  Charles  had  heard  much  of  his  abilities  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  now  desirous  of  witnessing  them 
personally  ;  and,  accordingly,  Fuller  preached  before 
his  majesty  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  impression 
which  this  sermon  made,  was  singular  enough.  In 
London,  Fuller  had  been  censured  for  being  too  hot 
a  royalist ;  and  now  he  was  thought  to  show  luke- 
warmness  to  the  royal  cause.  So  far  was  this,  how- 
ever, from  being  the  case,  that  he  afterwards  joined 
the  royal  army,  and  attended  it  from  place  to  place, 
constantly  exercising  the  duty  of  a  chaplain  ;  and 
after  the  battle  at  Chereton-down,  March  29,  1644, 
being  left  at  Basing-house,  he  animated  the  garrison 
to  so  vigorous  a  defence  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
William  Waller  was  obliged  to  raise  the  seige  with 
considerable  loss. 
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MASCARON. 
When  Julius  Mascaron  preached  before  the  French 
court  in  1666  and  1667,  some  envious  persons  would 
have  made  a  crime  of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
announced  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  King  Louis 
XIV.  His  majesty  very  spiritedly  rebuked  them, 
saying,  u  He  has  done  his  duty;  it  remains  for  us 
to  do  ours."  Preaching  again  before  the  king,  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  Louis  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  paid  him  this  elegant  compliment :  "  Your 
eloquence  alone  neither  wears  out  nor  grows  old." 
Mascaron  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  by  his  funeral 
orations,  among  which  those  on  Turenne  and  Seguier 
are  particularly  admired. 


DR.  WATTS. 

Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  that  taught 
the  Dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage. Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
either  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  commonly 
obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of 
style.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature  graced 
him  with  no  advantage  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  discourses 
very  pleasing.  Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and 
such  his  facility  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but  having 
sketched  some  notes,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extem- 
porary powers.  He  never  sought  to  assist  his  elo- 
quence by  any  gesticulations,  but  showed  his  auditors 
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that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction,  indepentant  of  any  corporeal 
attitudes,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
theological  truth.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  dis- 
abled him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  minis- 
terial duties,  and  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  per- 
forming public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary 
attached  to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

ORATOR  HENLEY. 

"Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henley  stands." 

POPE. 

In  the  "  Oratory  Transactions' '  of  that  eccentric 
character,  John  Henley,  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Orator  Henley,"  he  tells  us  that,  on  his 
first  coming  to  London,  he  preached  more  charity 
sermons  about  town,  was  more  numerously  followed, 
and  raised  more  for  the  poor,  than  any  other  preacher, 
however  dignified  or  distinguished.  One  of  his  special 
merits,  according  to  his  own  account,  consisted  in  his 
being  the  first  to  introduce  regular  action  into  the 
pulpit ;  but  this  probably  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  many  other  things  peculiar  to  Orator  Henley, 
"  which  no  mortal  ever  thought  of."  His  popularity, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  were  "  the  true  causes," 
he  says,  "  why  some  obstructed  his  rising  in 
town,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  a  disrelish  of  those 
who  are  not  qualified  to  be  complete  spaniels.  For 
there  was  no  objection  to  his  being  tossed  into  a 
country  benefice  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  as  far  as 
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Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  (like  a  pendulum  swinging  one 
way  as  far  as  the  other. ' ')  Not  being  able  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  he  struck  out  the  plan  of  his 
lectures  or  orations,  discoursing  on  Sundays  on  theo- 
logical matters,  and  on  the  Wednesdays  on  all  other 
sciences.  Every  Saturday  he  used  to  publish  an 
advertisement  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  containing  an 
account  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  intended  to  dis- 
course on  the  ensuing  evening  at  his  oratory,  which 
was  situated  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  adver- 
tisement had  a  sort  of  motto  before  it,  which  was 
generally  a  sneer  at  some  public  transaction  of  the 
preceding  week.  For  example  :  Dr.  Cobden,  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  George  II. ,  having,  in  1748,  preached 
a  sermon  at  St.  James's  from  these  words,  "  Take 
away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne 
shall  be  established  in  righteousness ; "  it  gave  so  much 
displeasure,  that  the  doctor  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  royal  chaplains  ;  and  the  next  Saturday  the  fol- 
lowing parody  of  his  text  appeared  as  a  motto  to 
Henley's  advertisement: 

"  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 

And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him  ; 

His  throne  it  will  bless 

With  righteousness, 

And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him." 


SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  being  strongly  importuned  by  the  friends  of 
James  the  Second,  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
court  in  favour  of  popery,  with  promises  of  prefer- 
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meut,  absolutely  refused  to  read  even  the  king's 
declaration  ;  and  though  surrounded  with  court 
soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  a  bold  and 
pointed  discourse  against  it  from  these  words  :  "If 
it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver 
us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thy  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast 
get  up." 

METHODISTS. 

Although  John  Wesley  is  generally  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Methodists,  yet  the  basis  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Whitfield,  who  was  preaching  to  large  assemblies 
in  London,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  other  places  ; 
while  Mr.  WTesley  was  unsuccessfully  attempting  to 
convert  the  Heathen  in  Georgia.  It  is,  therefore, 
apparent,  that  though  the  Wesleys  had  never  ex- 
isted,Whitfield  would  have  given  birth  to  Methodism. 
When  Whitfield,  however,  having  excited  this 
powerful  sensation  in  England,  had  departed  for 
Georgia,  to  the  joy  of  those  who  dreaded  the  excesses 
of  his  zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  metropolis, 
than  Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
impression  which  Whitfield  had  made.  Had  their 
measures  been  concerted,  they  could  not  more  entirely 
have  accorded. 

The  first  sermon  which  Wesley  preached  in  London , 
was  upon  these  strong  words  :  "If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;"  and  though  he 
himself  had  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  his 
progress  as  his  more  ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse 
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was  so  high  strained,  that  he  was  informed  he  was 
not  to  preach  again  in  the  pulpit  from  which  it  was 
delivered. 

On  the  next  Sunday  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn ;  but  in  a  style  to  which  the  pulpit  of  that 
church  was  so  unused,  and  so  contrary  to  the  passive 
and  compatible  views  which  then  so  generally  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  he  was  in  like  manner  informed,  that  he 
must  preach  there  no  more. 

Wesley  thus  driven  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church, 
was  led  to  form  that  separate,  yet  kindred,  establish- 
ment, which  has  since  been  productive  of  such  great 
results. 

Even  at  this  period,  however,  Wesley  appears  to 
have  had  doubts  as  to  his  call  to  preach  the  gospel. 
We  learn  this  from  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  con- 
versations with  Peter  Boehler,  a  Moravian,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  a  visit  of  some  days  to  Oxford. 
During  these  days  he  conversed  mnch  with  the  Mora- 
vian, but  says  that  he  understood  him  not ;  and  least 
of  all  when  he  said,  Mi  frater,  mi  frater,  eoceco- 
quenda  est  ista  tua  Philasophia.  Boehler  possessed 
one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a  higher  degree  than  his 
friend  ;  the  singularity  of  their  appearance  and  man- 
ner excited  some  mockery  from  the  under-graduates ; 
and  the  German,  who  perceived  that  Wesley  was 
annoyed  by  it  chiefly  on  his  account,  said  with  a 
smile,  Mi  f rater,  non  adhceret  vestibus,"  "  it  does 
not  even  stick  to  our  clothes. "  This  man,  a  person 
of  no  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's 
teacher  ;  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  commanding  in- 
tellect, that  he  was  listened  to  as  such,  and  by  him. 
"  In  the  hands  of  the  great  God,"  says  Wesley,  "  I 
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was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief,  of  the  want  of 
that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are  saved."  A  scruple 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  whether  he  should 
leave  off  preaching;  and  Boehler  answered,  "By 
no  means."  "But  what  can  I  preach?"  said  Wesley. 
The  Moravian  replied,  "  Preach  faith  till  you  have 
it ;  and  then  because  you  have  it,  you  will  preach 
faith."  Accordingly  he  began  to  preach  this  doctrine, 
though,  he  says,  his  soul  started  back  from  the  work. 

John  Wesley  had  a  great  aversion  to  /«y-preachlng 
at  first,  and  his  brother  Charles  called  it  a  pestilent 
error  ;  but  the  adopting  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
circumstances,  and  in  the  selection,  zeal  was  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  which  he  required.  If  the  preacher 
possessed  no  other  requisite  for  the  work,  and  failed  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  his  hearers,  his  ardour  was 
soon  cooled,  and  he  withdrew  quietly  from  the  field  ; 
but  such  cases  were  not  frequent.  The  gift  of  speak- 
ing is  an  ordinary  one,  and  when  the  audience  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  speaker,  they  are  easily  pleased 
or  affected ;  the  understanding  makes  no  demand, 
provided  the  passions  find  their  food.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  enthusiasm  was  united  with  strength 
of  talents,  and  of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful  pre- 
ceptor, who  knew  how  to  discipline  the  untutored 
mind,  and  to  imbue  it  thoroughly  with  the  system. 
No  founder  of  a  monastic  order  ever  more  entirely 
possessed  the  respect,  as  well  as  the  love  and  admira- 
tion, of  his  disciples  ;  nor  better  understood  their 
individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity.  Where 
strength  of  mind  and  steadiness  were  united  with 
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warmth  of  heart,  he  made  the  preacher  his  counsellor,  I 
as  well  as  his  friend.    When  only  simple  zeal  was  to  l 
be  found,  he  used  it  for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it  1 
lasted.     An  itinerant,  who  was  troubled  with  doubts 
respecting  his  call,  wrote  to  him  in  a  fit  of  low  spirits, 
requesting  that  he  would  send  a  preacher  to  supersede 
him  in  his  circuit,  because  he  believed  he  was  out  of 
his  place.   Mr.  Wesley  replied,  in  one  short  sentence, 
"  Dear  brother,  you  are  indeed  out  of  your  place ; 
for  you  are  reasoning,  when  you  ought  to  be  praying." 

The  compensation  to  the  preachers  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  has  always  been  very  incon- 
siderable. On  the  first  establishment  of  circuits,  the 
wives  of  itinerant  preachers  were  allowed  four  shillings 
per  week  during  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  and 
one  pound  per  quarter  for  each  child.  When  the 
husband  was  at  home,  eighteen-pence  a  day  was 
allowed  for  his  board,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  din- 
ner, and  fourpence  for  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper ; 
but  when  invited  out,  the  allowance  was  deducted. 

There  is  a  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  one 
of  his  Irish  preachers,  written  in  the  year  1769,  which 
gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  for  whom  such 
advice  could  be  useful. 

"Dear  brother,"  he  says,  "I  shall  now  tell  you  the 
things  which  have  been,  more  or  less,  upon  my  mind, 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  you  for- 
get them,  you  will  be  a  sufferer,  and  so  will  the 
people ;  if  you  observe  them,  it  will  be  good  for  both. 
Be  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  upon  earth 
where  this  is  more  necessary  than  in  Ireland,  as  you 
are  generally  encompassed  with  those  who,  with 
a  little  encouragement,  would  laugh  or  trifle  from 
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morning  till  night.  In  every  town,  visit  all  you  can, 
from  house  to  house  ;  but  on  this,  and  every  other 
occasion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with  women  ;  this  is 
deadly  poison,  both  to  them  and  to  you.  You  can- 
not be  too  wary  in  this  respect.  Be  active,  be  dili- 
gent ;  avoid  all  laziness,  sloth,  and  indolence  ;  fly 
from  every  degree,  every  appearance  of  it,  else  you 
will  never  be  more  than  half  a  Christian.  Be  cleanly ; 
in  this,  let  the  Methodists  take  pattern  by  the 
Quakers. 

#  *  *  * 

1  Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  its  operation 
Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation. ' 
Whatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  whole ;  no 
rents,  no  tatters,  no  rags ;  these  are  a  scandal  to  either 
man  or  woman,  being  another  fruit  of  wild  laziness. 
Mend  your  clothes,  or  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  you 
mend  your  lives.  Let  none  ever  see  a  ragged  Me- 
thodist. Do  not  cut  off  your  hair  ;  but  clean  it,  and 
keep  it  clean. 


Use  no  snuff,  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  I 
suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe  is  in  such  vile 
bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom,  as  the  Irish 
are.  Touch  no  dram  ;  it  is  liquid  fire  ;  it  is  a  sure, 
though  slow,  poison;  it  saps  the  very  springs  of  life. 
In  Ireland,  above  all  countries  in  the  world,  I 
would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because  the  evil  is 
so  general ;  and  to  this,  and  snuff,  and  smoky  cabins, 
I  impute  the  blindness  which  is  so  exceeding  common 
throughout  the  nation." 

K 
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AMERICAN  METHODISTS. 

A  recent  traveller  in  the  United  States,  gives  a 
singular  account  of  the  fanatical  preaching  of  one  of 
the  numerous  sects  in  that  country.  He  says, 
"  Having  heard  that  American  methodists  were  dis- 
tinguished for  an  extreme  degree  of  fanatical  violence 
in  their  religious  exercises,  I  visited  the  African 
church  (all  houses  of  religious  assembly  being  deno- 
minated churches),  in  which  were  none  but  blacks  ; 
and  in  the  evening,  '  Ebenezer  Church, '  in  which  were 
only  whites.  As  the  latter  possessed  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  former,  with  considerable  additions  of 
its  own,  to  that  only  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  call 
your  attention.  I  went  at  eigbt  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  door  was  locked ;  but  the  windows  being 
open,  I  placed  myself  at  one  of  them,  and  saw  that 
the  church  within  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
The  preacher  indulged  in  long  pauses,  and  occasional 
loud  elevations  of  voice,  which  were  always  answered 
by  the  audience  with  deep  groans.  A  gentleman 
informed  me,  thai  he  was  at  '  Ebenezer'  a  few  days 
before,  when  the  preacher  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse,  and  directed  those  among  his  audience  who 
were  for  King  Jesus,  to  stand  up.  Numbers  of  men 
and  women  immediately  rose,  shouting,  '  I  am  for 
Jesus  !'  'lam  for  Jesus  I'  *  I  am  for  King  Jesus  !' 
*  Oh,  that  I  could  press  him  to  my  bosom  !'  *  There 
he  comes  1'  *  I  am  for  King  Jesus  !'  I  am  informed 
that  these  exhibitions  are  neither  singular  in  occur- 
rence, nor  partial  in  extent  ;  and  feel  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  this  country ; 
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it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of 
either  Wesley  or  Whitfield  ;  and,  in  Great  Britain, 
few  bodies  of  men  conduct  their  meetings  with  more 
order  than  the  methodists." 


"  LOYAL  MEN  OF  KENDAL." 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  remarkably  happy  in  adapting 
his  sermons  to  the  condition  of  his  hearers,  or  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  When  he  went 
to  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  during  the  time  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  in  1745,  he  learnt  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  town  had  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  number 
of  recruits  it  had  sent  to  the  royal  army.  Mr. Whit- 
field, in  his  first  sermon  in  the  market  place,  turned 
this  to  advantage,  and  thus  commenced  his  sermon: 
11  O  yez,  O  yez,  O  yez,  ye  loyal  men  of  Kendal,  hav- 
ing heard  with  what  readiness  you  have  enlisted  un- 
der the  banners  of  his  majesty  King  George,  to  de- 
fend him  and  his  throne  against  all  its  enemies,  I  am 
proud  to  come  among  you,  since  I  hold  a  commis- 
sion, not  from  any  earthly  potentate,  but  from  the 
King  of  kings,  with  power  to  enlist  you  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross,  and  lead  you  to  triumph  over 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.''  Such  a  com- 
mencement soon  attracted  attention,  nor  did  Mr. 
Whitfield  fail  to  profit  by  it,  and  enforce  the  great 
truths  of  Christianitv  on  his  auditors. 


k  2 
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NAUTICAL  SERMON. 

When  Whitfield  preached  before  the  seamen  at 
New  York,  he  had  the  following  bold  apostrophe  in 
his  sermon. 

"Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky,  and  are 
making  fine  headway  over  a  smooth  sea,  before  a  light 
breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  land. — But 
what  means  this  sudden  lowering  of  the  heavens,  and 
that  dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath  the  western 
horizon  ?  Hark  I  Don't  you  hear  distant  thunder  ? 
Don't  you  see  those  flashes  of  lightning  ?  There  is  a 
storm  gathering  !  Every  man  to  his  duty  !  How  the 
waves  rise  and  dash  against  the  ship  !  The  air  is 
dark  !  The  tempest  rages  I  Our  masts  are  gone  ! 
The  ship  is  on  her  beam  ends  !     What  next?" 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspecting  tars,  reminded  of 
former  perils  on  the  deep,  as  if  struck  by  the  power 
of  magic,  arose  with  united  voices  and  minds,  and 
exclaimed,  Take  to  the  long  boat. 


BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE. 
When  Dr.  Bennet,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  first  en- 
tered on  a  curacy  near  Cambridge,  the  town  was 
overrun  with  methodists.  His  discernment  readily 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  of  the  church, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  barn  teemed  with  hearers  ;  it 
arose  from  the  custom  of  reading  the  sermon,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  preacher  being  immoveably  fixed  on  the 
book,  and  his  voice  almost  lost  in  the  pulpit,  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  a  statue,  save  the 
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droning  whine,  or  the  mumbling  lip.  Dr.  Ilennet 
instantly  adopted  the  extemporaneous  mode  of 
preaching,  and  soon  transferred  the  swarm  into  his 
own  hive. 


DR.  DELANY. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Dr.  Delany,  the  friend 
of  Swift,  being  desirous  of  the  honour  of  preaching 
before  his  majesty,  obtained  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, or  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  the  favour  of  being 
appointed  to  the  office  on  the  fifth  Sunday  of  some 
month,  being  an  extra  day  not  supplied  ex  officio  by 
the  chaplains.  Not  being  informed  of  the  etiquette, 
the  doctor  entered  the  royal  chapel  after  the  prayers 
began  ;  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  glided  into 
the  desk  by  the  side  of  the  reader.  The  vesturer,  soon 
after,  was  at  a  loss  for  the  preacher ;  till  seeing  a 
clergyman  kneeling  by  the  reader,  he  concluded  that 
he  was  the  man.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  him,  and 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.  The  doctor,  chagrined  at 
being  interrupted  in  his  devotions,  resisted,  and 
kicked  the  intruder, who  in  vain  begged  him  to  come 
out,  saying  "There  was  no  text."  The  doctor  replied 
tartly,  "  that  he  had  a  text ;"  nor  could  he  compre- 
hend what  was  meant,  till  the  reader  acquainted  him, 
that  he  must  go  into  the  vestry,  and  write  down  the 
text  (as  usual)  for  the  closet.  When  he  went  into 
the  vestry,  his  hand  shook  so  much,  that  he  could 
not  write.  Mrs.  Delany,  therefore,  was  sent  for  ;  but 
no  paper  was  at  hand.  At  last,  on  the  cover  of  a 
letter,  the  text  was  transcribed  by  Mrs.  Delany,  and 
then  carried  up  to  the  king  and  royal  family. 
k3 
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LEVITY  REBUKED. 

Father  Chatenier,  a  Dominican,  who  preached  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1715-17,  felt  one  day  much  incensed 
against  some  young  men,  who  attended  his  sermons 
only  to  laugh.  After  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
indecency  of  such  conduct,  he  said,  "  Apres  votre 
mort,  oil  croyez-vous  que  vous  irez  ?  au  bal,  a  V 
opera,  dans  des  assemblies  oh.  il  y  aura  des  belles 
femmes  ?  Non,  au  feu,  au  feu  !"  He  pronounced  the 
last  words  with  a  voice  so  strong  and  so  terrible,  that 
he  frightened  his  auditors  ;  many  of  whom  instantly 
quitted  their  seats,  as  if  the  flames  were  in  the  church, 
and  the  place  of  their  sin  was  to  be  that  of  their 
punishment. 


DEAN  YOUNG. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Young,  the  poet,  when  a  preben- 
dary of  Sarum,  preached  a  Latin  sermon  at  Sprat's 
visitation  of  the  diocess,  which  so  pleased  the  bishop, 
that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their 
church.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation.  On  his  decease,  Bishop  Burnett  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  which  he  thus 
commenced  :  "  Death  has  been  of  late  walking 
round  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  upon  us, 
and  has  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body  with 
a  stroke ;  so  that  he  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  dis- 
tributing the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust. 
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But  he  still  lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he 
has  left  us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.77 


A  LONG  SERMON. 

A  preacher  who  had  divided  his  sermon  into  nume- 
rous divisions  and  sub-divisions,  quite  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  auditors,  who  finding  night  approach- 
ing, quitted  the  church  one  after  another.  The 
preacher  not  perceiving  this  rapid  desertion,  conti- 
nued to  dispute  with  himself  in  the  pulpit;  until  a 
singing-boy,  who  remained,  said,  u  Sir,  here  are  the 
keys  of  the  church ;  when  you  have  finished  will 
you  be  careful  to  shut  the  door?" 

"THE  PRACTICE  OF  PIETY.'7 
The  popular  work,  entitled,  "The  Practice  of 
Piety,77  by  Bishop  Bayly,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  several  sermons  which  the  bishop 
preached  when  he  was  minister  of  Evesham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire. So  great  was,  at  one  time,  the  popula- 
rity of  this  work,  that  John  D'Espagne,  a  French 
preacher  at  Somerset  Chapel  in  1656,  complained  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  generality  of  the  common  people 
paid  too  great  a  regard  to  it,  and  considered  the 
authority  of  it  as  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  work  went  through  a  prodigious  number 
of  editions,  in  12mo.  and  18mo.,  and  was  translated 
into  the  Welsh  and  French  in  1653. 
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FIELD  PREACHING. 
The  crowds  that  attended  the  preaching  of  Whit- 
field, first  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  preaching 
in  the  open  air.  When  he  mentioned  this  to  some  of 
his  friends,  they  judged  it  was  mere  madness ;  nor 
did  he  begin  to  practise  it,  until  he  went  to  Bristol, 
when,  finding  the  churches  denied  to  him,  he  preached 
on  a  hill  at  Kingswood  to  the  colliers  ;  and,  after  he 
had  done  this  three  or  four  times,  his  congregation  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  persons. 
That  any  human  voice  could  be  heard  by  such  a 
number,  is  improbable;  but  that  he  effected  a  great 
moral  reform  among  these  colliers,  by  his  preaching, 
cannot  be  denied.  "The  first  discovery/'  he  tells 
us,  "of  their  being  affected,  was  to  see  the  white 
gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  came  out  of  their 
coal  pits."  After  this,  he  preached  frequently  in  the 
open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  assembled  thousands. 


DR.  POCOCKE. 

Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
always  avoided  in  his  sermons  the  least  show  or 
ostentation  of  learning.  His  care  not  to  amuse  his 
hearers  with  things  which  they  could  not  understand, 
gave  some  of  them  occasion  to  entertain  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion  of  his  learning,  and  to  speak  of 
him  accordingly.  One  of  his  Oxford  friends  travel- 
ling   through    Childry,   enquired,  for   amusement, 
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who  was  their  minister,  and  how  they  liked  him  ?  He 
was  answered,  "  Our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pococke,  a 
plain  honest  man  ;  but,  master,  he  is  no  Latiner." 


THE  PRIESTLEYS. 

Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Priestley,  many  years  minister  of  an  independent 
chapel  in  London,  entertained  very  different  religious 
opinions.  The  lecture  at  Oldbury,  in  Lancashire,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers,  had  been  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.  Two  ministers 
were  appointed  to  preach  annually  ;  and  it  was 
usual  for  each  to  appoint  his  successor  for  the  year 
ensuing.  It  so  happened,  that  upon  one  af  those 
occasions,  the  two  brothers  Priestley  were  fixed  upon 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to 
the  doctor,  who  wished  his  brother  to  decline,  and 
wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Priestley  replied, 
that  his  honour  was  at  stake>  it  was  known  in  so  many 
places  ;  and  he  particularly  wished  to  let  the  world 
see,  that  though  they  differed  so  widely,  they  could, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  preach  together.  He  further 
promised,  that  nothing  angry  should  escape  his  lips  : 
but  the  doctor  being  sensible  that  his  brother  would 
not  conceal  his  sentiments,  declined  being  there 
at  all. 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 
After  Cromwell  had  seized  on  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated  Nonconformist 
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divine,  once  preached  before  the  Protector,  when  he 
adopted  the  following  text: — "Now,  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  division  amongst  you ;  but  that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  judgment."  The  discourse  on  these  words  was 
levelled  against  the  divisions  and  distractions  which 
then  prevailed,  especially  in  the  church.  After  the 
sermon,  Cromwell  sent  for  Mr.  Baxter,  and  made  a 
long  and  serious  speech  to  him,  about  God's  provi- 
dence in  the  charge  of  the  government,  and  the  great 
things  which  had  been  done  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Baxter  answered,  that  it  was  too  condescending 
in  his  highness  to  acquaint  him  so  fully  with  all  these 
matters,  which  were  above  his  understanding ;  but 
that  the  honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  ancient 
monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil ;  and 
humbly  craved  his  patience,  that  he  might  ask  him 
how  they  had  forfeited  that  blessing  ?  At  this  ques- 
tion, Cromwell  became  angry;  he  said  "there  was 
no  forfeiture,  but  God  had  changed  things  as  it 
pleased  him ;"  and  after  reviling  the  parliament  which 
thwarted  him,  and  especially  by  name,  four  or  five 
members,  who  were  particular  friends  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
he  dismissed  the  worthy  divine  with  signs  of  great 
displeasure. 

Mr.  Baxter  came  to  London  a  little  before  the  de- 
position of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  preached  before 
the  parliament  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  they 
voted  the  king's  return.  On  the  king's  restoration, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
preached  once  before  him,  had  frequent  access  to  his 
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majesty,  and  was  always  treated  by  him  with  peculiar 
respect. 

Preaching  one  Sunday,  soon  after  the  restoration, 
in  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  which  was  very  old,  some- 
thing in  the  steeple  fell  down.  The  noise  struck  such 
terror  into  the  people,  that,  in  wild  disorder,  they 
began  to  run  out  of  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  Mr.  Baxter,  without  any  visible  emotion, 
sat  down  in  the  pulpit.  When  the  hurry  was  over, 
and  the  congregation  was  in  some  degree  tranquil- 
lized, he  resumed  his  discourse,  and  said,  "  We  are 
in  the  service  of  God,  to  prepare  ourselves,  that  we 
may  be  fearless  at  the  great  noise  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  therein  shall  be  burnt  up." 

EXTRAORDINARY  WRANGLE. 

At  the  time  that  the  subject  of  the  Veto  excited 
so  much  interest  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, a  curious  dialogue  took  place  in  Skibbereen 
Chapel,  between  the  Rev.  Michael  Collins  and  a  Mr. 
O'Driscoll,  between  whom  great  animosities  existed 
respecting  the  Veto.  Mr.  Collins  was  preaching  a 
•sermon,  when  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  O'Driscoll. 
The  following  are  the  priest's  own  remarks. 

"  While  I  was  preaching,  a  voice  from  the  opposite 
gallery  said  something  about  the  Pope ;  it  was  Mr. 
O'Driscoll's.  It  struck  me  that  he  said  the  Pope  had 
sanctioned  the  Veto.  I  denied  the  fact,  and  begged 
not  to  be  interrupted.  Mr.  O'D.  4  I  will  interrupt 
you,  as  often  as  you  allude  to  me  or  my  friends.' 
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Mr.  C.  '  I  have  disclaimed  personal  allusions/  Mr. 
O'D.  *  You  are  deluding  the  blind  multitude ;  the 
poor  creatures  ;  a  thousand  millions  have  declared  for 
the  Veto.'  Mr.  C.  *  A  thousand  millions!  pun!' 
Mr.  O'D.  *  Here  is  Lord  Trimbleston's  petition  ; 
read  it.'  Mr.  C.  '  Sir,  I  shall  use  my  own  discretion, 
and  choose  my  own  topics  ;  do  not  interrupt  me.  I 
am  here  in  the  discharge  of  my  lawful  duties  ;  no 
man  has  a  legal  right  to  obstruct  me.  If  any  man 
disapproves  of  what  I  say,  let  him  withdraw  ;  but  let 
him  not  interrupt  me.'  Mr.  O'D.  '  You  have  no 
right  to  introduce  politics  here/  Mr.  C.  *  You  are  a 
magistrate?'  Mr.  O'D.  'Yet/  Mr.  C.  "  If  I  say 
any  thing  illegal,  prosecute  me  according  to  law/ 
Mr.  O'D.  *  If  I  saw  you  acting  against  the  law,  I 
would  wink  at  it/  Mr.  C.  '  I  don't  want  your 
winking,  nor  would  I  trust  to  it ;  but  now  I  warn  you, 
that  in  thus  persisting  to  interrupt  me,  you  are  acting 
against  law,  and  breaking  the  peace.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  been  charged  with  a  design  to  subvert  the 
constitution/  Mr.  O'D.  *  I  did  not  charge  them  with 
that ;  I  said,  that  in  meddling  with  politics,  they  must 
have  other  intentions/  Mr.  C.  *  This  is  not  a 
political  question  ;  I  have  not  discussed  it  as  such. 
I  have  treated  it  as  it  regards  religion  ;  I  have  a  right 
to  treat  it  in  that  view/  Mr.  O'D.  '  You  have  no 
right  to  talk  politics.'  Mr.  C.  '  Sir,  I  must  tell  you 
that  you  are  very  presumptuous.'  Mr.  O'D.  '  I  am 
not  presumptuous  :  in  any  other  place  I  would  say 
something  else/  Mr.  C.  '  I  would  tell  you  so  here, 
or  elsewhere.  Strange  doctrines  have  been  introduced 
by  persons  retaining  the  name  of  Catholics,  andf 
renouncing  the  principles  of  that  religion.     It  has!  j 
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been  said  that  Lords  Fingal  and  Trimbleston  are  as 
competant  judges  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  as  the 
Bishops  or  Pope.  According  to  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  no  individual  has  a  right  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures,  save  in  the  sense  of  that 
church  ;  nor  to  act  or  decide  in  matters  of  religious 
concern, otherwise  than  accordingto  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  discipline.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ; 
any  individual  denying  this  doctrine,  ceases  to  be  a 
catholic."  Mr.  O'D.  "  I  differ  with  you;  it  is  no 
such  thing."  Mr.  C.  "  Sir,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  religion, 
which,  as  a  pastor,  I  am  bound  to  teach  ;  I  have 
taken  more  pains  in  that  way  than  you  have,  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  over-rating  my  slender  powers  by 
saying,  that  I  am  as  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge 
as  you  are.  You  will  therefore  allow  me  to  state 
those  principles.  If  you  dissent  from  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  church,  you  have  a  right  to  separate 
from  her  communion.  But  you  have  no  right  to 
impugn  those  tenets  in  the  face  of  a  Catholic  con- 
gregation, and  to  the  obstruction  of  their  pastor." 
Here  the  dialogue  ceased. 

CHESTERFIELD  AND  BOLINGBROKE 
AT  CHURCH. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  induced  by  the 
extraordinary  accounts  which  he  heard  of  Whitfield's 
eloquence,  to  go  and  hear  him  preach,  taking  some 
friends  of  the  same  rank  along  with  him.  They 
were  all  so  much  pleased,  that  they  expressed  to 
the  worthy  divine  a  wish  to  hear  him  again  the 
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same  day.  Whitfield  says,  "  I  therefore  preached 
again  in  the  evening,  and  went  home  never  more 
surprised  at  any  incident  in  my  life.  All  behaved 
quite  well,  and  were  in  some  degree  affected.  The 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  •  Sir,  I  will 
not  tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve 
of  you.'  " 

At  another  time,  the  celebrated  Bolingbroke  come 
to  hear  Mr.  Whitfield ;  sat  like  an  archbishop,  and 
said,  the  preacher  "  had  done  great  justice  to  the 
divine  attributes  in  his  discourse.'' 


DISGRACEFUL  OUTRAGE. 
During  the  commonwealth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Sandwich  was  summoned  before  the  Sequestrators, 
but  refused  to  attend.  On  the  Sunday  following, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  prayer  before  sermon, 
an  officer  entered  the  church  with  a  file  of  soldiers, 
and  commanded  him  to  descend  from  the  pulpit;  which 
he  did  not  regard,  but  continued  to  pray  quite  un- 
concerned. The  officer  then  gave  the  word  of 
command  to  the  soldiers,  to  make  ready  and  present; 
when  perceiving  the  minister  still  unmoved,  he  did 
not  venture  to  give  the  last  word  of  command,  but 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  and  drag  him  out  of  the 
pulpit ;  which  was  done  immediately,  and  he  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  prison,  where  he  was  confined 
some  time. 
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CASUISTICAL  DOCTRINE. 

A  strain  of  preaching  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  called  casuistical  doctrine,  con- 
sisting in  the  solution  of  particular  cases  of  conscience. 
Sometimes  great  acuteness  and  accuracy  were  dis- 
played on  these  occasions  ;  and  the  principal  defect 
of  this  system  seems  to  have  been,  that  preachers 
formed  their  discourses  upon  ideas  of  abstract  reason, 
instead  of  the  suggestion  of  sentiment.  Yet  so  much 
good  effect  was  produced  in  this  way,  that  serious 
and  thoughtful  men  imagined  they  saw  their  own 
cases  described  in  these  discourses ;  and  thought,  and 
often  justly  thought,  themselves  greatly  edified.  Dr. 
Sanderson,  a  learned  and  worthy  man,  and  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Charles  the  First,  was  an  able  divine 
of  this  sort.  The  king  used  to  say,  that  "he  carried 
his  ears  to  hear  the  preachers  ;  but  he  carried  his 
conscience  to  hear  Dr.  Sanderson." 

BORROWING  A  SERMON. 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  formerly  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  was  of 
a  benevolent  disposition,  and  not  only  assisted  his 
friends  with  his  purse  as  far  as  it  went,  but  also  with 
his  genius,  which  was  infinitely  more  extensive. 
Sometimes  he  lent  or  presented  sermons  to  his  friends. 
One  of  these  happened  to  preach  a  very  profound 
discourse  on  the  superiority  of  mental  qualifications 
over  externalaccomplishments.thatshowed  a  thorough 
2C(i  uaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
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The  clergyman  inwhose  church  the  divinehad  delivered 
the  sermon,  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  hearing 
such  observations  and  arguments  from  a  worthy 
neighbour,  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  any  other 
ancient  or  modern.  When  service  was  over,  he  paid 
the  young  man  many  high  compliments  on  his  dis- 
course, and  added,  that  it  really  much  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations  he  had  ever  entertained  from  the 
talents  of  the  preacher.  The  gentleman  in  reply  told 
him  honestly,  that  he  knew  very  little  about  those 
matters  himself,  but  that  he  had  borrowed  the  sermon 
from  his  friend  Adam  Ferguson. 

A  HIT  AT  METAPHYSICS. 
Dr.  Stebbing  of  Gray's  Inn,  speaking  in  one  of 
his  sermons  of  Hume,  and  some  other  metaphysical 
writers,  said  sarcastically:  "  Our  thoughts  are  na- 
turally carried  back,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  author 
of  the  first  philosophy,  who  likewise  engaged  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  did  so  ;  but  the  only 
discovery  they  found  themselves  able  to  make  was, 
that  they  were  naked.' ' 

JOHN  CALVIN. 

Jerome  Bolsec,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Geneva  for  the  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin, 
delivered  on  one  occasion  a  violent  discourse  against 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Calvin  was  among 
his  auditors  ;  but  hiding  himself  in  the  crowd,  was 
not  noticed  by  Bolsec,  which  probably  made  him  the 
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bolder.  As  soon  as  Bolsec  had  ended  his  discourse, 
Calvin  stood  up,  and  confuted  all  he  had  been  saying. 
H  He  answered,  overset,  and  confounded  him,"  says 
Beza,  "  with  so  many  testimonies  from  the  word  of 
God  ;  with  so  many  passages,  chiefly  from  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  in  short,  with  so  many  solid  arguments,  that 
every  person  was  miserably  ashamed  for  him,  except 
the  brazen-faced  monk  himself."  A  magistrate  who 
was  present,  not  content  with  the  triumph  which 
Calvin  had  achieved  over  Bolsec  in  argument,  was 
pleased  to  send  the  monk  to  prison.  His  sentiments 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  judicial  enquiry  ; 
and  at  last,  with  the  advice  of  the  Swiss  churches,  the 
senate  of  Geneva  declared  Bolsec  convicted  of 
sedition  and  Pelagianism ;  and  as  such,  banished  him 
from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  on  pain  of  being 
whipped  if  he  should  return  thither. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  a  French  catholic  priest,  who 
was  born  in  1576,  early  distinguished  himself  for 
pulpit  oratory,  and  for  his  zeal  in  founding  charitable 
institutions.  He  successively  established  a  mission 
for  the  reformation  of  galley  slaves  ;  a  foundling 
hospital  for  forsaken  children ;  and  a  nunnery  of 
nurses,  bound  by  vow  to  visit  and  attend  the  sick 
poor,  gratis.  He  also  preached  sermons,  and  obtained 
collections  in  behalf  of  the  lunatic  asylums  at  Bicetre, 
and  at  the  Saltpetriere ;  and  to  the  local  infirmaries  at 
Marseilles  and  at  Santreine,  his  eloquence  rendered 
lasting  service.  Such  men  are  the  saints  of  huma- 
nity, whose  memory  should  be  cherished. 
l3 
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GEORGE  FOX. 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  attending 
divine  service  at  Nottingham,  and  hearing  the  preacher 
observe,  that  all  doctrine  must  be  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  exclaimed,  "  No  ;  doctrine  comes  not 
merely  from  the  Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  light  that  enlightens  man."  He 
was  about  to  continue,  but  he  was  stopped  and  con- 
veyed to  prison.  The  confusion  which  this  circum- 
stance occasioned,  prevented  the  magistrates  from 
repressing  the  multitude,  who  attacked  Fox  with 
stones  and  sticks  all  the  way. 


BISHOP  FORBES. 

Patrick  Forbes,  the  Lord  of  Corse  and  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  did  not  enter  the  ministry  until  he  was 
forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  long  before  made 
himself  conspicious,  by  the  encouragement  which 
he  held  out  to  able  and  pious  ministers,  and  the 
instructions  which,  notwithstanding  his  being  a 
layman,  he  personally  delivered  to  the  people  in 
occasional  discourses,  as  well  as  by  the  conferences 
which  he  held  for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
who  would  hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  When  he 
became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  not  only  careful 
to  fix  worthy  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  but  used  to 
make  frequent  visitations  to  enquire  into  their  conduct 
and  manners.  u  When  he  was  told  of  the  negligence 
or  weakness  of  any  of  his  clergy,  he  would,' '  says 
Burnet,  "  go  and  lodge  near  his  church  upon  Satur- 
day in  the  evening,  without  making  himself  known, 
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and  the  next  day,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  he 
would  go  and  hear  him  ;  that,  by  this,  he  might  be 
able  to  judge  what  his  common  sermons  were,  and 
as  they  appeared  to  him,  he  encouraged  or  ad- 
monished them." 

PLURALITIES. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  charges  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  used  to  be  extremely  vehement  in  his  excla- 
mations against  pluralities.  In  his  first  visitation  to 
Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard ; 
who  being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers  whether 
he  might  accept  of  two  benefices,  replied,  "  And 
how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both?"  "  I 
intend,"  answered  the  priest,  "  to  officiate  in  one  of 
them  by  a  deputy.' '  "Will  your  deputy  suffer 
eternal  punishment  for  you  too  ?"  asked  the  saint. 
11  Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy, 
but  you  must  suffer  the  penalty  in  person."  This 
anecdote  made  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  Kelsey,  a 
pious  and  worthy  clergyman  then  present,  that  he 
immediately  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  in 
Berkshire,  worth  two  hundred  a  year,  which  he  then 
held  with  one  of  great  value. 

CLAUDE. 

The  celebrated  French  preacher,  Claude,  though 
elegant  and  impressive,  had  not  a  pleasing  voice  ; 
whence  Morris  wittily  observed,  •'  all  voices  were 
for  him,  except  his  own."  The  last  sermon  which 
Claude  preached,  was  at  the  Hague,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1686,  before  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  is 
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said  to  have  been  greatly  affected.  A  few  days  after 
he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  carried  him  off, 
January  13,  1687. 

SHARP,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 
Dr.  Sharp,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
when  nominal  chaplain  to  James  II.,  preached  at 
London  a  sermon  against  popery,  in  1686.  As  he  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit,  a  paper  was  put  in  his  hand, 
containing  an  argument  for  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  title  of  the  only  visible  Catholic  Church. 
This  he  answered  from  the  pulpit  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  circumstance  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  whose  inclination  to  popery  is  well  known.  His 
majesty  was  greatly  incensed,  and  sent  a  mandate 
to  Dr.  Crompton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  Dr.  Sharp  from  preaching  in  any  church  or 
chapel  in  the  diocese,  until  he  had  given  satisfaction 
for  his  offence.  This  the  bishop  refused  to  do  ;  but 
admonished  the  doctor  to  intermit  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  for  the  present,  and  go  down  to  his 
deanery  at  Norwich  ;  which  he  did  accordingly. 


SAURIN. 

The  celebrated  Saurin,  when  one  of  the  pastors  to 
the  French  refugees  at  the  Hague,  was  so  celebrated 
for  his  preaching,  that  he  was  constantly  attended  by 
a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience.  His  style  was 
pure,  unaffected,  and  eloquent,  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  flowery  ;  but  never  improper.  "  In  the 
introduction  to  his  sermons,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "he 
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used  to  deliver  himself  in  a  tone  modest  and  low  ;  in 
the  body  of  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the 
understanding,  he  was  plain,  clear,  and  argumenta- 
tive ;  pausing  at  the  close  of  each  period,  that  he 
might  discover  by  the  countenances  and  motions  of 
his  hearers,  whether  they  were  convinced  by  his 
reasoning.  In  his  addresses  to  the  wicked,  (and  it 
is  a  folly  to  preach  as  if  there  were  none  in  our  as- 
semblies) M.  Saurin  was  often  sonorous,  but  oftener 
a  weeping  suppliant  at  their  feet.  In  the  one,  he 
sustained  the  authorative  dignity  of  his  office  ;  in 
the  other,  he  expressed  his  master's  and  his  own 
benevolence  to  bad  men,  '  praying  them  in  Christ's 
sake  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  In  general,  his 
preaching  resembled  a  plentiful  shower  of  dew, 
softly  and  imperceptibly  insinuating  itself  into  the 
minds  of  his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the 
pores  of  plants,  till  all  the  church  was  dissolved,  and 
all  in  tears  under  his  sermons,' * 


DEAN  BOYS. 
Dean  Boys,  the  author  of  the  "  Postils,"  was  what 
is  termed  in  his  days,  "  a  painful  preacher/'  one  who 
in  preaching  was  frequent  and  laborious,  as  his  works 
testify,  which  were  all  delivered  originally  from  the 
pulpit.  The  great  object  against  which  he  directed 
his  preaching,  was  popery,  which  he  assailed  both 
with  argument  and  ridicule.  In  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  introduced  the  following 
paraphrase  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin,  addressed  to 
the  Pope.  "  Papa  noster  qui  es  Romaj,  maledicitur 
nomen  tuum,  intereat  regnuin  tuum,  impeniatur  vo- 
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luntas  tua,  sicut  in  cselo  sic  et  in  terra.  Potura 
nostrum  in  csena  dominica  da  nobis  hodie,  et  remitte 
nummos  nostros  quos  tibi  dedimus  ob  indulgentias,  et 
ne  nos  inducas  in  hseresin  sed  libera  nos  a  miseria 
quoniam  tuam  est  infernum  pix  ex  sulphur  in  ssecula 
secolorum."  Granger  gives  this  prayer  in  English,  as 
if  Dr.  Boys  had  used  it  in  that  language ;  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  doctor's  own,  he  adds,  "  he  gained 
great  applause  by  turning  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  an 
execration."  The  fact  is,  he  only  quoted  it,  saying,  "  I 
have  another  prayer,  and  for  as  much  as  it  is  in  Latin," 
&c.  A  copy  of  this  prayer  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  Sir 
Henry  Fines,  who  says  he  found  it  in  an  old  book. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A  Prussian  divine  near  Stettin,  shocked  at  the 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
preached  a  sermon  on  Herod,  in  which  he  introduced 
a  few  hints  against  his  sovereign.  The  king  being 
informed  of  it,  ordered  the  preacher  to  be  brought 
to  Potsdam,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  consistory,  although  there  was  then  no  such  court 
in  existence.  The  poor  man  was  brought  before 
the  king,  who  had  taken  the  robe  and  band  of  a 
preacher  ;  Baron  Polnitz  and  M.  d'  Argens  being 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  accused  was  intro- 
duced between  two  grenadiers  ;  when  the  king  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  I  ask  you  on  what  Herod  you  have  been 
preaching  ?"  He  answered,  "  Upon  the  Herod  who 
ordered  all  the  little  children  to  be  slaughtered." 
u  I  asked  you,"  added  the  king,  "  whether  it  was 
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Herod  the  first  of  that  name,  for  you  must  know 
there  have  been  several?"  The  poor  priest  could 
not  reply.  "  How,  sir,"  said  the  king,  •'  dare  you 
preach  on  Herod,  and  not  know  of  what  family  he 
was  ?  You  are  unworthy  of  the  functions  you  dis- 
charge. We  grant  you  pardon  this  time  ;  but  know, 
that  we  shall  excommunicate  you,  if  ever  you  dare 
in  future  to  preach  about  a  person  with  whom  you 
are  not  acquainted."  They  then  delivered  his  sen- 
tence, and  granted  his  pardon. 

TOM  BRADBURY. 

The  eccentric  Daniel  Burgess  was  succeeded  in 
the  pulpit  which  he  filled  in  London  (New  Court, 
Carey  Street)  by  the  equally  eccentric  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Tom  Bradbury. 
He  indulged  in  the  same  comic  style  of  preaching 
as  Burgess,  carrying  it  even  some  degrees  higher  in 
extravagance  ;  and  had  the  like  fortune  of  becoming 
the  jest  of  the  town.  Mr.  N.  Neal,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  says,  "  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bradbury's 
sermons,  just  published,  the  nonsense  and  buffoonery 
of  which  would  make  one  laugh,  if  his  impious 
insults  over  the  pious  dead  did  not  make  one  tremble." 
It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  though  a  sincere 
and  a  good  man,  his  fancy  gave  so  whimsical  a  direc- 
tion to  his  zeal,  as  to  be  productive  of  much  injury 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  Of  his  fifty-four  sermons 
extant,  the  greater  part  are  on  political  subjects ;  and 
it  was  as  smartly  as  justly  observed  of  them  at  the 
time  of  publication,  that  "  from  the  great  number 
of  sacred  texts  applied  to  the  occasion,  one  would 
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imagine  the  Bible  was  written  only  to  confirm  by 
divine  authority,  the  benefits  accruing  to  this  nation 
from  the  accession  of  William  III." 

Bradbury  differed  on  not  a  few  points  with  the 
clerical  brethren  ;  and  among  others,  used  to  make  it 
his  business  to  lampoon  and  satirize  the  hymns  and 
psalms  of  Dr.  Watts.  It  is  said,  that  whenever  he 
gave  out  one  of  the  former,  it  was  in  this  style : 
44  Let  us  sing  one  of  Watts's  w-hymns.,, 

When  Bradbury  first  commenced  preacher,  he  was 
but  a  lad,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  on 
account  of  his  juvenile  appearance,  was  subjected 
to  some  ridicule.  It  did  not,  however,  daunt  him  ; 
and  Tom  Bradbury  soon  convinced  his  hearers,  that 
he  was  a  boy  only  in  appearance.  His  success  in 
couquering  the  prejudices  excited  by  his  youth,  was 
an  sera  in  his  life  ;  and  ever  after  he  used  to  44  bless 
God,  that  from  that  hour  he  had  never  known  the 
fear  of  man." 


THE  PASTOR  RESTORED. 
Peter  Du  Bosc,  who  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
preacher  in  his  time  among  the  protestants  of  France, 
became  so  famous  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the 
place  of  his  ministry,  and  to  invite  him  to  accept  of  the 
church  of  Charenton  ;  but  though  the  application 
was  supported  by  letters  of  solicitation  from  persons 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  nothing  could  induce  Du 
Bosc  to  leave  his  flock  at  Caen,  to  whom  he  had 
become  much  endeared.  Some  years  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  preached  disrespectfully  of  auri- 
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cular  confession,  an  order  was  procured  for  his  banish- 
ment to  Chalons.  As  he  passed  through  Paris  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  his  banishment,  he  made  such 
an  explanation  of  his  offence  to  M.  le  Trellier,  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  led  to  a  recal  of  the 
sentence  against  him.  The  joy  which  his  return  gave 
to  the  people  of  Caen,  was  excessive  ;  even  those  of 
oppositesentiments,concurredincongratulatinghim; 
and  among  others,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  some 
distinction,  who  was  pleased  to  celebrate  the  event 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner  :  "A  gentle- 
man," says  Du  Bosc's  biographer,  "  of  distinction  in 
the  province,  whose  life  was  not  very  regular,  but 
who  made  open  profession  of  loving  those  pastors 
who  had  particular  tenets,  and  seemed  particularly 
enamoured  with  the  merit  of  M.  du  Mosc,  having  a 
mind  to  solemnize  the  occasion  with  a  feast,  took 
two  Cordeliers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest  fellows, 
and  made  them  drink  so  much,  that  one  of  them  died 
on  the  spot.  He  went  to  see  M.  du  Bosc  the  next 
day,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public  joy  ;  that  the  sacrifice 
would  have  been  a  Jesuit,  but  that  the  offering  ought 
not  to  displease  him,  though  it  was  hut  of  a  Cordelier!11 


RELIGIOUS  QUARTERS. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  a  minister  in  Devonshire,  had  a 
great  number  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  quartered  at  his 
house.  These  one  day  obliged  him  to  preach  be- 
fore them,  when  he  so  happily  mingled  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and 
preached  with  so  much  caution  and  honesty,  that  the 
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captain  threw  up  his  commission,  and  quitted  the 
service  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  so  pleased, 
that  they  released  the  minister  from  maintaining 
them  any  longer,  and  sought  fresh  quarters  else- 
where. 


DR.  LAYFIELD. 

One  of  the  first  ministers  who  fell  under  persecu- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  Dr.  Lay- 
field,  the  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  and  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows  in  London.  He  was  seized  while  performing 
divine  service,  dragged  from  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the 
church.  They  then  set  him  on  horseback,  with  his 
surplice  on  ;  tied  the  Common  Prayer  Book  about  his 
neck  ;  and  in  this  manner  forced  him  to  ride  through 
several  streets  in  the  city  of  London,  while  the  mob 
followed,  hooting  at  him  all  the  time.  After  being 
successively  confined  in  most  of  the  gaols  in  London, 
and  enduring,  twenty  years  persecution  with  great 
courage  and  resolution,  he  was  restored  to  his  church 
benefices,  with  additional  preferment. 


THE  BASTILE,  OR  A  BISHOPRIC. 
The  Abbe"  Beauvais,  preaching  before  Louis  XV., 
resolved,  if  possible,  either  to  get  into  a  bishopric,  or 
into  the  bastile.  He  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  monarch,  and  alluded,  in 
terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  to  his  con- 
nexion with  Madame  Du  Barry.  This  lady,  knowing 
her  portrait,  entreated  the  king  to  punish  him  ;  but  he 
observed,   with   his  usual   mildness  of  disposition, 
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that  a  preacher  could  not  always  be  answerable  for 
the  application  which  his  auditors  might  make.  Ma- 
dame Du  Barry,  however,  the  same  evening,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  Abbe  : 

"  Sir, 
"  You  have  preached  a  very  insolent  discourse  to- 
day. In  the  room  of  using  charity  and  moderation 
in  your  sermon,  you  had  the  audacity  to  reflect  upon 
his  majesty's  way  of  life,  in  the  very  face  of  his  people. 
You  made  your  attack  upon  him  only,  though  you 
ought  to  have  used  gentleness  towards  him,  and  have 
excused  his  frailties  to  his  subjects.  I  do  not  think 
you  were  moved  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  but 
excited  by  a  lust  of  ambition,  and  a  fondness  for 
grandeur ;  these  were  the  motives  of  your  conduct. 
Were  I  in  his  majesty's  place,  you  should  be  banished 
to  some  obscure  village,  and  there  taught  to  be  more 
cautious,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  people  to 
rebel  against  the  ruler  God  has  put  over  them.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  king  may  do,  but  you  have  pre- 
sumed too  much  on  his  goodness.  You  did  not  ex- 
pect from  me  a  lesson  for  your  conduct,  drawn  from 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  morality  ;  but  I  would 
advise  you,  for  your  own  good,  to  pay  attention  to 
it.     I  am,  &c. 

11  The  Countess  Du  Barry." 


INTERPRETATION. 

Mr.  Symmons,  an  ejected  minister  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the 
accusations  made  against  him  by  parliament,  before 
m2 
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whom  he  was  summoned.  "When  I  preached  against 
treason,  rebellion,  and  disobedience/'  says  he,  "  then 
they  said,  no  question  but  I  meant  parliament ;  and 
afterwards,  when  I  preached  against  lying,  slandering, 
and  malice,  this,  they  said,  was  against  the  parliament 
too  ;  and  got  me  to  be  sent  for  up  again  by  a  pursui- 
vant about  the  same.  Nay,  when  I  did  but  quote 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto  death,  and  many 
go  therein ;'  this,  they  said,  was  against  the  parlia- 
ment, because  the  major  part  of  the  people  in  those 
parts  were  for  the  same.  When  I  quoted  that  passage 
in  the  120th  Psalm,  where  David  says,  that  *  he  was 
for  peace,  but  others  were  for  war  ;  when  he  spake  of 
that,  they  made  them  ready  for  battle ;'  this,  they 
said,  was  for  the  king,  and  against  the  parliament. 
When  I  preached  against  vain  glory,  upon  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  '  I  seek  not  the  praise  of 
men,'  they  said  I  preached  against  a  particular  mem- 
ber, when  I  protest  I  never  thought  of  him  all  the 
while  I  was  upon  that  subject  (that  I  know  of,)  save 
only  when  I  prayed  for  enemies." 


CONTENTMENT. 

When  Mr.  Travers,  a  nonconformist  minister,  had 
been  ejected  from  his  living  of  Brixham,  a  gentleman 
procured  him  the  liberty  of  preaching  at  a  little  place 
near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  which  he  did  without 
receiving  any  emolument.  The  gentleman  meeting 
him  some  time  after,  enquired  what  he  had  for  sup- 
plying the  cure  ?  to  which  Mr.  Travers  readily  an- 
swered, that  he  had  very  much ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "I 
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na  ver  preached  to  a  more  attentive  people  in  my  life." 
'*  But,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  what  do  they  pay 
you?''  Mr. Traverssaid,  Sir  J.  Harvey  thrice  invited 
him  to  dinner  ;  and  being  told  that  was  no  mainte- 
nance, "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  "  I  thank  God  and 
you  that  I  may  preach  the  gospel ;  I  have  dined  to- 
day, and  God  will  provide  for  to-morrow. "  Although 
Mr.  Travers  is  described  as,  at  that  time,  very  meanly 
dressed,  "  with  a  few  buttons  to  his  doublet,  and  a 
blue  leather  point  to  keep  the  sole  and  the  over- 
leather  of  one  of  his  shoes  together  ;"  yet  he  was  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  displayed  resignation  and  content 
both  in  his  countenance  and  actions. 


ABBE  D'ESPAGNAC. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  servility  of 
the  French  clergy,  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
there  were  still  found  men,  even  among  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  declamations  which  shook  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  court. 

In  the  Gazette  de  France,  March  28,  1780,  we  are 
told,  that  "  there  was  no  sermon  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day before  the  king  ;  for  the  Abbe"  d'Espagnac,  who 
was  to  have  preached  that  day,  found  himself  sud- 
denly indisposed  at  the  moment  he  was  stepping  into 
the  pulpit,  and  rendered  incapable  of  delivering  his 
discourse."  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  failure 
of  this  sermon ;  but  the  secret  fact  is,  that  at  the 
moment  the  Abbe"  was  going  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  an 
officer  came  to  him,  and  informed  him,  that  as  the  king 
knew  that  he  was  not  well,  he  excused  him  from  per- 
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forming  bis  duty.  The  eloquent  orator,  who  did  not 
at  first  understand  the  kind  anxiety  of  the  king, 
assured  the  messenger  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  his 
majesty's  attention,  but  that  he  was  very  well.  The 
officer  perceiving  the  honest  simplicity  of  our  Abbd, 
was  obliged  to  explain  himself  in  more  direct  terms ; 
and  leading  him  to  a  post-chaise,  made  him  to  return 
to  Paris. 

The  Abbe  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents, 
who  sought  celebrity  by  the  boldness  of  his  opi- 
nions. Several  days  before  Lent,  the  king  had  said 
"  We  heard  last  year  a  very  unchristian  sermon  (the 
Abbe*  Rousseau's  :)  but  this  year  we  shall  not  cer- 
tainly." This  hint  was  gently  given  to  the  Abbe  by 
the  courtiers  ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and  would  not  be 
intimidated.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the 
great  Almoner,  were  appointed  to  examine  his  sermon 
before  it  was  preached.  They  found  that  it  did.  not 
at  all  touch  on  the  mystery  of  that  day,  but  on  a 
matter  most  irrelevant,  on  a  parallel  between  royalty 
and  despotism.  Fearful  that  this  might  produce  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  they  informed  the  Count  de 
Maurepas  ;  who,  to  save  himself  a  direct  refusal  to 
the  orator,  fell  upon  the  expedient  above  related. 


DILEMMA. 

A  preacher  who  had  but  one  sermon,  which  he  had 
delivered  on  the  Sunday,  being  praised  by  the  lord 
of  the  place,  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  a  fast  day.  The  preacher  ruminated 
the  whole  night  on  what  he  was  to  do,  to  rescue  him- 
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self  from  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  dreaded  hour  arrived,  when  he  mounted  the  pul- 
pit, and  with  great  solemnity  said,  "  Brethren,  some 
persons  have  accused  me  of  advancing  propositions 
to  you  yesterday,  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  of  having 
misrepresented  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Now,  to 
convince  you  how  much  I  have  been  wronged,  and 
to  make  known  to  you  the  purity  of  my  doctrine,  I 
shall  repeat  my  sermon,  so  pray  be  attentive.' ' 

BISHOP  OF  AETH. 

Maboul,  the  Bishop  of  Aeth,  in  France,  was  an 
eminent  preacher,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  his  funeral  orations.  They  are  distin- 
guished throughout  by  that  sweetness  of  style,  that 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  elevation,  that  unction, 
and  that  touching  simplicity,  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  mind,  and  of  true  genius.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Aeth,"  says  a  French  critic,  "  did  not  pos- 
sess the  masculine  vigour  of  Bossuet,  but  he  is  more 
correct,  and  more  polished.  Less  profound  and  more 
brilliant  than  Flechier,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
impressive,  and  more  affectionate.  If  he  introduces 
antitheses,  they  are  those  of  things,  and  not  of  words. 
More  equal  than  Mascaron,  he  has  the  taste,  the 
graces,  the  ease,  and  the  interesting  manner  of  father 
La  Rue." 

SHORTENING  A  DISCOURSE. 

On  St.  James's  Day,  a  monk  had  to  pronounce  a 

panegyric  on  the  saint.     As  he  was  rather  late,  the 

priests,  who  feared  he  would  make  a  long  sermon, 

entreated  him  to  abridge  it.  The  monk  then  mounted 
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the  pulpit,  and  addressing  his  congregation,  said, 
44  My  brethren,  twelve  months  ago  I  preached  an 
eulogy  on  the  saint  whose  festival  you  this  day  cele- 
brate. As  I  doubt  not  but  you  were  all  then  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  as  I  have  not  learnt  that  he  has 
done  any  thing  new  since,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  said  at  that  time."  He  then  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  descended  from  the  pulpit. 


A  VOLUMINOUS  PREACHER. 
Archbishop  Usher  used  to  call  Dr.  Manton,  a 
nonconformist  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  voluminous  preacher,  meaning,  that  he  had  the  art  of 
compressing  the  substance  of  volumes  of  divinity 
into  a  narrow  compass.  The  expression  was  cer- 
tainly more  applicable  to  him  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  ;  for  his  sermons  fill  five  large  volumes 
in  folio,  one  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pages  on  the  119th  Psalm.  The  task  of 
reading  these  sermons  to  his  aunt,  had  an  unhappy 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  In  a  letter 
to  Dean  Swift,  he  says,  "  My  next  shall  be  as  long 
as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's  sermons,  who  taught  my 
youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high  church- 
man, that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read 
him  more." 

FAILURE  OF  MEMORY. 

A  French  preacher,  whose  memory  was  very  defi- 
cient, stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  was 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  subject.     This  awkward 
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pause  was,  however,  very  ingeniously  got  over. 
il  Friends,''  said  he  to  his  auditors,  "  I  had  forgot 
to  say,  that  a  person  much  afflicted,  is  recommended 
to  your  immediate  prayers  ;  let  us,  therefore,  say  one 
Pater."  He  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  be^ 
fore  he  got  up  again,  had  recovered  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  which  he  concluded  without  any  one  per- 
ceiving his  want  of  memory. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 

A  student  of  Cambridge  observing  a  multitude  flock 
to  a  village  church  on  a  working  day,  enquired  what 
was  the  cause  ?  On  being  informed  that  one  Bunyan , 
a  tinker,  was  to  preach  there,  he  gave  a  boy  a  few 
halfpence  to  hold  his  horse,  resolved,  as  he  said,  to 
hear  the  tinker  prate.  The  tinker  prated  to  such 
effect,  that,  for  some  time,  the  scholar  wished  to  hear 
no  other  preacher  ;  and  through  his  future  life,  gave 
proofs  of  the  advantages  he  had  received  from  the 
humble  ministry  of  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Bunyan,  with  rude,  but  irresistible  zeal,  preached, 
throughout  the  country,  and  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Bedfordshire  ;  until  on  the 
restoration  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years.  During  his  confinement,  he 
preached  to  all  to  whom  he  could  gain  access  ;  and 
when  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  on  condition  of  pro- 
mising to  abstain  from  preaching,  he  constantly  re- 
plied, "  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  shall  preach 
again  to-morrow." 

Bunyan,  on  being  liberated,  became  pastor  of  the 
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Baptist  Church  at  Bedford  ;  and  when  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  a  portion  of  religious  liberty,  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness,  by  preaching  every  year  in 
London,  where  he  excited  great  attention.  On  one 
day's  notice,  such  multitudes  would  assemble,  that 
the  places  of  worship  could  not  hold  them.  "  At  a 
lecture  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  dark  mornings  of  win- 
ter,'' says  one  of  Bunyan's  contemporaries,  '* I  have 
seen  about  twelve  hundred  ;  and  I  computed  about 
three  thousand  that  came  to  hear  him  on  a  Lord's 
Day,  so  that  one  half  of  them  were  obliged  to  return 
for  want  of  room." 


DR.  CHANDLER. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that  after  any 
illness,  he  always  preached  in  a  more  evangelical 
strain  than  usual.  A  gentleman  who  occasionally 
heard  him,  said  to  one  of  his  constant  auditors, 
*'  Pray,  has  not  the  doctor  been  ill  lately  ?"  "  Why 
do  you  think  so  ?"  "  Because  the  sermon  was  more 
evangelical  than  those  he  usually  preaches  when  he 
is  in  full  health. 


AVOIDING  A  DIFFICULTY. 
When  Mr.  Job  Orton,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  preaching  from  Isaiah,  ix.  6,  his 
more  orthodox  hearers,  who  had  doubts  concerning 
his  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  were  all  attention, 
in  hopes  of  hearing  their  pastor's  real  sentiments. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  for  when  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  the  mighty  God,"   all  he  said  was, 
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"  the  meaning  of  this  I  cannot  tell ;  and  how  should 
I,  when  his  name  is  called  wonderful?" 


DR.  GUYSE. 
Dr.  Guyse  was  blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
but  he  still  determined  to  preach.  After  the  morning 
service  of  the  first  day,  an  old  lady  of  his  congrega- 
tion, enraptured  with  his  discourse,  followed  him  into 
the  vestry  after  the  service  was  over,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Doctor,  I  wish  you  had  been  blind  these  twenty 
years,  for  you  never  preached  so  good  a  sermon  in 
your  life  as  you  have  done  to-day.' '  The  remark  was 
not  wholly  without  foundation,  for  the  doctor  had 
been  accustomed  to  read  his  sermons  ;  but  when  he 
preached  extemporaneously,  his  delivery  was  more 
animated,  and  more  natural. 

"VANITY  FAIR." 

The  ardent  and  benevolent  zeal  which  distinguished 
the  whole  life  of  George  Whitfield,  prompted  him  to 
a  new  and  hazardous  effort  to  do  good.  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  many  years  to  erect  booths  in  Moor- 
fields  for  mountebanks  and  puppetshows,  which  at- 
tracted immense  crowds,  to  keep  a  kind  of  fair  during 
the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays.  Whitfield, 
who  had  long  viewed  this  as  the  '  vanity  fair '  described 
by  his  favourite  Bunyan,  determined  to  intrude  on 
the  sports  by  preaching  in  the  midst  of  the  fair.  On 
Whit  Monday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
marched  forth  to  the  assault  of  this  strong  hold  of 
Satan,  and  mounting  a  pulpit  which  some  of  his  friends 
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had  prepared  for  him,  he  took  for  his  text, "As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
His  words  seemed  to  fly  like  pointed  arrows  from  a 
bow  of  steel.  The  gazing  crowd  was  hushed  to 
solemn  silence,  and  many  were  in  tears. 

44  Being  thus  encouraged,' *  says  Whitfield,  "  I 
ventured  out  again  at  noon,  when  the  fields  were 
quite  full,  and  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling,  to  see 
thousands,  when  a  Merry  Andrew  was  trumpeting  to 
them,  upon  observing  me  to  mount  a  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not  so  much 
as  one  was  left  behind,  but  all  flocked  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  This,  together  with  a  complaint  that  they 
had  taken  near  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  less  that  day 
than  usual,  so  enraged  the  owners  of  the  booths,  that 
when  I  came  to  preach  a  third  time,  in  the  evening,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sermon,  a  Merry  Andrew  got  upon 
a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing  towards  the  pulpit, 
attempted  to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  several 
times.  Soon  after,  they  got  a  recruiting  sergeant, 
with  his  drum,  to  pass  through  the  congregation. 
But  I  desired  the  people  to  make  way  for  the  king's 
officer,  which  was  quietly  done.  Finding  these  efforts 
fail,  a  large  body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side, 
assembled  together  ;  and  having  got  a  great  pole  for 
their  standard,  advanced  with  sound  of  drum  in  a 
very  threatening  manner,  till  they  came  near  the 
skirts  of  the  congregation.  Uncommon  courage  was 
given  both  to  preacher  and  hearers.  I  prayed  for 
support  and  deliverance,  and  I  was  heard.  For  just 
as  they  approached  us,  with  looks  full  of  resentment, 
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I  know  not  by  what  circumstance,  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  threw  down  their  staff,  leaving, 
however,  many  of  their  company  behind,  who,  before 
we  had  done,  were  brought  over,  I  trust,  to  join  the 
besieged  party. 

"  1  think  I  continued  praying  and  preaching,  and 
singing,  (for  the  noise  was  too  great  at  times  to 
preach)  above  three  hours.  We  then  retired  to  the 
Tabernacle,  where  thousands  flocked.  We  had  de- 
termined to  pray  down  the  booths  ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  more  substantial  work  was  done.  At  a  mode- 
rate computation,  I  received,  I  believe,  a  thousand 
notes  from  persons  under  conviction ;  and  soon  after, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  were  received  into  the 
society  in  one  day.  Numbers  that  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn,  were  at  that  time 
plucked  as  brands  out  of  the  burning." 


REMORSE. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury exposed  him  to  hatred  ;  and  his  grandson,  Dr. 
Robert  Winter,  relates,  that  a  person  was  once 
employed  to  take  away  his  life.  To  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradbury's  person,  the 
man  frequently  attended  places  of  worship  where  he 
preached,  placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  gallery, 
with  his  countenance  steadily  fixed  on  the  preacher. 
It  was  scarcely  possible,  under  such  circumstances, 
wholly  to  avoid  listening  to  what  was  said.  Mr. 
Bradbury's  forcible  manner  of  presenting  divine  truth 
to  view,  awakened  the  man's  attention,  and  became 
the  means,  not  only  of  withdrawing  him  from  his  pur- 
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pose,  but  of  reforming  him.  He  came  to  the  preacher 
with  trembling  and  confusion,  told  his  affecting  tale, 
gave  evidence  of  his  conversion,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber and  ornament  of  the  church. 

FUNERAL  SERMON  OF  DR.  PRIESTLEY. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  his  brother  Timothy, 
of  London,  a  clergyman  of  very  different  religious 
sentiments,  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  in 
which  he  said,  '*  Curiosity  has  brought  numbers  to 
hear  what  I  say  of  his  eternal  state.  This  I  say,  not 
one  in  heaven,  nor  on  the  road  to  that  happy  world, 
will  be  more  glad  to  find  him  there,  than  myself. 
"When  I  consider  that  the  praise  of  glory,  of  free 
grace,  is  that  which  God  principally  designs,  and 
that  we  find  in  divine  revelation,  some  of  the  chiefest 
offenders  have  been  singled  out,  and  made  monu- 
ments of  mercy,  such  as  Manasseh,  Paul,  and  others; 
and  also  that  he  who  can  create  the  world  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  raise  the  dead  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
can  make  a  change  in  any  man  in  one  moment ; 
here,  and  here  alone,  are  founded  my  hopes.' ' 

FORDYCE. 
Dr.  Fordyce  raised  his  character  very  high  for  talents 
and  eloquence,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  when 
a  young  man,  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  "  On  the  folly,  infamy,  and 
misery  of  unlawful  pleasures.' '  He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  London ;  where  succeeding  to  a  pastoral 
charge,  his  congregation  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
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he  drew  around  him  a  multitude  of  genteel  hearers, 
particularly  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  city.  To  these  he  considered 
it  his  business  to  preach,  and  he  framed  his  sermons 
in  a  manner  which  he  conceived  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  the  doctor's  dar- 
ling study  and  pursuit ;  and  whatever  could  give  it 
effect,  both  in  sentiment  and  composition,  he  care- 
fully sought.  He  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  charms 
of  elocution  ;  and  whatever  the  graces  of  gesture  and 
action  could  impart,  he  sought  to  give  his  sermons. 


SLEEPING  PREACHER. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Haydock,  of  New  College  in 
Oxford,  practised  physic  in  the  day,  and  preached  in 
the  night  in  bed,  as  he  pretended,  by  revelation  ;  for 
he  would  take  a  text  in  his  sleep,  and  deliver  a  good 
sermon  from  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tion of  his  auditors,  would  pertinaciously  persist  to 
the  end,  and  sleep  on.  The  fame  of  this  sleeping 
preacher  coming  to  the  king's  knowledge,  he  sent 
for  him  to  court,  where  he  sat  up  one  night  to 
hear  him  ;  and  when  the  time  came  that  the  preacher 
thought  fit  to  appear  asleep,  he  began  with  a  prayer  ; 
then  took  a  text  of  Scripture,  on  which  he  dwelt  a 
short  time  ;  and  then  made  a  digression  to  attack  the 
Pope,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  last  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  so  concluded  sleeping.  The 
king  the  next  morning,  suspecting  the  imposture,  sent 
for  Haydock,  and  obtained  a  confession  of  the  cheat, 
n2 
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which  he  said  was  to  bring  him  into  notice,  as  he 
considered  himself  buried  in  the  University.  The 
king,  after  his  public  recantations,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  preferment  in  the  church. 


JOHN  KNOX. 

The  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  exclaimed,  that  "  One  mass  was  more  fright- 
ful to  him,  than  ten  thousand  enemies  landed  in  any 
part  of  the  realm."  This  gave  much  offence  to  Queen 
Mary ;  but  she  was  soon  afterwards  prevailed  on  to 
hear  him  preach,  when  he  took  for  his  text  this  passage 
of  Isaiah,  "  O  Lord,  other  lords  than  thou  have 
reigned  over  us."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  wicked  princes,  he 
said,  "  that  they  were  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourgers 
to  the  people  for  their  sins,"  adding,  that  "  God  sets 
occasionally  boys  and  women  over  a  nation,  to  pu^ 
nish  them  for  their  crimes  and  other  ingratitude," 

FUNERAL  SERMON  FOR  CROMWELL. 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  before  the 
lord  deputy,  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Harrison,  from  these 
words  :  "  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for 
him,"  2  Chron.  xx.  24.  "  This  is  a  lamentation,  and 
shall  be  for  a  lamentation,"  Ezek.  xix.  14.  The 
sermon,  which  was  full  of  the  praises  of  Cromwell,  was 
afterwards  published  by  one  Edward  Matthews,  under 
the  title  of  "  Threni  Hybernici ;  or  Ireland  sympa- 
thizing with  England  and  Scotland,  in  a  sad  lamenta- 
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tion  for  her  Josiah/'  The  sermon  was  dedicated  in 
the  most  fulsome  language  to  Richard  Cromwell,  by 
Edward  Matthews.  "  Divine  Providence, *'  he  says, 
"  made  it  my  lot  to  hear  this  sermon  pathetically  deli- 
fluent  manner,  extracting  tears  from  the  eyes,  and 
sighs  from  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  I  moved  the 
doctor  for  the  printing  thereof,  being  so  precious  a 
piece,  touching  so  unparalleled  a  person,  that  it  was 
more  fit  to  be  made  public,  than  perish  in  oblivion ; 
who  in  a  modest  manner  termed  it  a  sudden  imperfect 
and  unpolished  collection  of  scattered  thoughts  and 
notes,  which  brevity  of  time,  and  burthen  of  spirit, 
would  not  permit  him  more  completely  to  compile. 
The  usefulness  of  the  piece,  replete  with  so  many 
observations,  together  with  the  desire  of  erecting  all 
lasting  monuments  that  might  lead  to  the  eternizing 
of  the  blessed  memory  of  that  thrice-renowned  patron 
and  pattern  of  piety,  your  royal  father,  (whose  pious 
life  is  his  never-perishing  pyramid,  every  man's  heart 
being  his  tomb,  every  good  man's  tongue  an  epitaph) 
hath  emboldened  me  in  all  humility,  to  present  it  to 
your  highness  as  a  lively  effigy  to  mind  you  of  his 
matchless  virtues.  And  as  the  learned  author  intended 
it  not  so  much  for  the  eye  or  ear,  as  for  the  heart ;  not 
for  only  reading,  but  practice  principally ;  so  may 
your  highness  please  to  make  use  thereof  as  a  pat- 
tern of  imitation  for  piety  and  reformation  in  the 
nations." 


SACHEVERELL. 

Dr.  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  slender  talents,  forced 
himself    into   popularity   and    preferment    by   two 
n3 
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political  sermons  preached  at  Derby,  and  St.  Paul's, 
in  1 705 ,  and  for  which  he  was  impeached  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  suspension 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  two  sermons 
ordered  to  be  burnt.  He  afterwards  was  preferred 
to  a  valuable  living  ;  and  his  reputation  was  so  high, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  sell  the  first  sermon  preached 
after  his  sentence  expired  for  ^100  ;  and  upwards 
of  forty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  soon  sold. 

CROMWELL'S  CHAPLAIN. 

Mr.  Howe,  the  nonconformist  minister,  previous 
to  his  becoming  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
minister  of  Great  Torrington  in  Devonshire.  His 
labours  here  were  characteristic  of  the  times.  On 
the  public  fasts,  it  was  his  common  way  to  begin 
about  nine  in  the  morning  with  a  prayer  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  the  day  ;  and  afterwards  read  or 
expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  prayed  an 
hour  ;  preached  another  hour  ;  and  prayed  again 
for  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  retired,  and  took  a 
little  refreshment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
the  people  singing  all  the  while.  He  then  returned 
to  the  pulpit,  prayed  for  another  hour,  gave  them 
another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length ;  and  so 
concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour  or  more  of  prayer. 

Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  the  joint  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  express  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Howe.     "  A  young  minister,"  they  say,  "  who 
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wishes  to  obtain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he 
has  not  the  works  of  John  Howe,  and  can  procure 
them  in  no  other  way,  should  sell  his  coat  and  buy 
them  ;  and  if  that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his 
bed  too,  and  lie  on  the  floor ;  and  if  he  spend  his 
days  in  reading  them,  he  will  not  complain  that  he 
lies  hard  at  night." 


STRANGE  AUDITOR. 

11  An  odd  circumstance,' '  says  Wesley  in  his  Journal, 
"occurred  at  Rotherham,  during  the  morning  preach- 
ing. It  was  well,  only  serious  people  were  present. 
An  ass  walked  gravely  in  at  the  gate,  came  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  stood 
stock  still  in  a  posture  of  deep  attention.  Might 
not  the  dumb  beast  reprove  many,  who  have  far 
less  decency,  and  not  much  more  understanding?" 
St.  Francis,  who  was  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
congregations,  would  have  preached  to  the  Rother- 
ham ass  ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  his  historian, 
the  ass  would  have  understood  him.  Mr.  Wesley, 
perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  this  animal  is  a  lover 
of  eloquence.  If  we  may  reason,  like  Darwin,  upon 
a  single  case,  Ammonianus,  the  grammarian,  Origen's 
master,  had  an  ass  that  attended  his  lectures,  asinum 
habuit  sapientia  auditorem. 


BISHOP  WATSON. 
Mr.   (afterwards  Bishop)  Watson   preached   the 
Restoration  and  Accession  Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1776.     He  afterwards  pub- 
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lished  them  both,  and  called  the  first,  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  Vindicated."  "  This  ser- 
mon," he  says,  "  was  written  with  great  caution, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  boldness  and  respect  for 
truth.  In  London  it  was  reported,  at  its  first  coming 
out,  to  be  treasonable ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Wilson  (the  late  judge,)  who  was  anxious  for  my 
safety,  asked  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  what  he  thought  of  it ;  who  told  him  that 
it  contained  just  such  treason  as  ought  to  be  preached 
once  a  month  at  St.  James's. 

"  On  the  first  publication  of  this  sermon,  I  was 
much  abused  by  the  ministerial  writers  as  a  man  of 
republican  principles.  I  did  not  deign  to  give  any 
answer  to  the  calumny,  except  by  printing  on  a  blank 
page,  in  subsequent  editions  of  it,  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  from  Bishop  Hoadly's  works: 
*  Men  of  republican  principles — a  sort  of  dangerous 
men,  who  have  lately  taken  heart,  and  defended  the 
revolution  that  saved  us.'*" 

The  bishop  was  afterwards  more  successful  in 
pleasing  the  court,  as  he  relates  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  Memoirs.  He  says,  "  In  January,  1783,  I 
published  a  sermon,  entitled,  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and  Poor;  with 
an  appendix,  respecting  the  then  circumstances  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  A  strong  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  discontent  was  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  Great  Britain  ;  the  common  people  were,  in  every 
village,  talking  about  liberty  and  equality,  without 
understanding  the  terms.  I  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  endeavour  to  abate  this  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, by  informing  the  understandings  of  those  who 
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excited  it.  The  king,  at  his  levee,  complimented 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  in  the  hearing  of  the  then 
Lord  Dartmouth,  on,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  the 
conciseness,  clearness,  and  utility  of  this  little  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
afterwards  informed  me,  that  his  majesty  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  publication  in  the  same  terms,  two 
months  before.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  king  was 
praising  what  I  had  written,  I  said  to  him,  *  I  love 
to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  danger.'  His  reply 
was  so  quick  and  proper,  that  I  will  put  it  down  : 
*  I  see  you  do,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  high 
spirit.'  M 

LUTHER. 

Luther  was  particularly  severe  against,  and  de- 
nounced, all  preachers  that  aimed  "  at  sublimity, 
difficulty,  and  eloquence  ;  and  neglecting  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  the  poor,  seek  their  own  praise  and 
honour,  and  to  please  one  or  two  persons  of  oon^ 
sequence."  "  When  a  man  comes  into  the  pulpit 
for  the  first  time,"  says  he,  "  he  is  much  perplexed 
at  the  number  of  heads  that  are  before  him.  When 
I  stand  in  the  pulpit,  I  see  no  heads,  but  imagine 
those  that  are  before  me  to  be  all  blocks.  When  I 
preach,  I  sink  myself  deeply  down;  I  regard  n«ither 
doctors  nor  masters,  of  which  there  are  in  the  church 
above  forty.  But  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude 
of  young  people,  children,  and  servants,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to 
them,  and  direct  my  discourse  to  those  that  have 
need  of  it.     A  preacher  should  be  a  logician  and  a 
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rhetorician  ;  that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  teach  and  to 
admonish.  When  he  preaches  upon  any  article,  he 
must  first  distinguish  it ;  then  define,  describe,  and 
show  what  it  is  ;  thirdly,  he  must  produce  sentences 
from  the  Scripture  to  prove  and  strengthen  it ;  fourth- 
ly, he  must  explain  it  by  examples  ;  fifthly,  he  must 
adorn  it  with  similitudes  ;  and  lastly,  he  must  ad- 
monish and  rouse  the  indolent,  correct  the  disobedient, 
and  reprove  the  authors  of  false  doctrine.0 


FATHER  ANDRE. 

A  French  preacher  who  was  called  little  Father 
Andr£,  was  called  by  his  bishop  le petit f allot.  Having 
to  preach  before  the  prelate,  Andre*  determined  to 
notice  this,  and  took  for  his  text,  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
bishop,  he  said,  ' '  Vous  et&s,  monseigneur,  le  grand  (al- 
lot de  l'eglise,  nous  ne  sommes  que  des  petits  follots.'  * 

The  same  Father  Andre  preaching  before  an  arch- 
bishop, perceived  him  to  be  asleep  during  the  sermon, 
and  thought  of  the  following  method  to  awake  him. 
Turning  to  the  beadle  of  the  church,  he  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Shut  the  doors,  the  shepherd  is  asleep,  and  the 
sheep  are  going  out,  to  whom  I  am  announcing  the 
word  of  God."  This  sally  caused  a  stir  in  the 
audience,  which  awoke  the  archbishop. 

Being  once  to  announce  a  collection  for  a  young 
lady,  to  enable  her  to  take  the  veil,  he  said,  before 
the  commencement  of  his  sermons,  "  Friends,  I  re- 
commend to  your  charity  a  young  lady,  who  has  not 
enough  to  enable  her  to  make  a  vow  of  poverty." 

preaching  during  the  whole  of  Lent  in  a  town 
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where  he  was  never  invited  to  dine,  he  said  in  his 
farewell  sermon,  "  I  have  preached  against  every 
vice  except  that  of  good  living,  which,  I  believe,  is 
not  to  be  found  among  you,  and  therefore  needed 
not  my  reproach." 

SLEEPING  AT  CHURCH. 
Launcelot  Andrewes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall.  "  There 
was  then  at  Cambridge,"  says  Aubrey,  in  his  MS. 
notes,  "  a  good  fat  alderman,  that  was  wont  to  sleep 
at  church,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent,  but  could 
not.  Well,  this  was  preached  against,  as  a  mark  of 
reprobation.  The  good  man  was  exceedingly  troubled 
at  it ;  and  went  to  Mr.  Andrewes's  chamber  to  be 
satisfied  in  point  of  conscience.  Mr.  Andrewes  told 
him  it  was  an  ill  habit  of  body,  not  of  mind,  and 
advised  him  on  Sundays  to  make  a  sparing  meal  at 
dinner,  and  to  make  up  at  supper.  The  alderman 
did  so ;  but  sleep  comes  on  him  again  for  all  that,  and 
he  was  preached  against.  He  comes  again  to  Mr. 
Andrewes  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  resolved  ;  who 
then  told  him,  that  he  would  have  him  make  a  full 
hearty  meal,  as  he  was  used  to  do,  and  presently 
after  take  out  his  full  sleep.  The  alderman  followed 
his  advice,  and  came  to  St.  Mary's  Church  the 
Sunday  afterwards,  where  the  preacher  was  provided 
with  a  sermon  to  condemn  all  those  who  slept  at  that 
godly  exercise,  as  a  mark  of  reprobation.  The  good 
alderman  having  taken  Mr.  Andrewes's  advice,  looks 
at  the  preacher  all  the  sermon  time,  and  spoils  his 
design.    Mr.  Andrewes  was  extremely  spoken  of  and 
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preached  against,  for  offering  to  excuse  a  sleeper  in 
sermon  time ;  but  he  had  learning  and  wit  enough 
to  defend  himself." 


REVOCATION  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTZ. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  King  of  France 
intended  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Charenton  kept  many  days  of 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  they  had  been  engaged  all  day  in  exercises 
of  devotion,  an  eminent  minister  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  in  a  lively  manner  set  before  the  people  the 
danger  of  the  Ark  of  God.  His  heart  was  so  full, 
that  he  could  not  go  on ;  and  there  were  floods  of 
tears  shed,  and  an  universal  outcry  throughout  the 
assembly.  After  a  considerable  pause,  he  resumed 
the  discourse,  but  was  again  interrupted  by  excess  of 
sorrow ;  upon  which,  he  turned  his  discourse  into 
prayer,  and  with  great  fervour  interceded  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  acknowledged  his  justice  in  whatever 
he  should  bring  upon  them,  and  by  a  very  solemn 
resignation,  laid  themselves  and  all  their  privileges  at 
his  feet,  begging  that  if  he  saw  it  for  his  own  honour 
to  suffer  the  bodies  of  that  generation  to  fall  in  the 
wilderness,  he  would  revive  his  work  in  the  next ;  to 
which  the  whole  congregation  give  their  assent  by  a 
loud — Amen. 
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PREACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  jocularly  remarked, 
that  he  never  preached  but  twice  in  his  life,  and  then 
they  were  not  sermons,  but  pamphlets.  Being  asked 
upon  what  subject  ?  he  replied,  they  were  against 
"Wood's  halfpence.  One  of  these  sermons  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  from  this  text,  "As  we  have  the 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men."  Its  object 
was  to  show  the  great  want  of  public  spirit  in  Ireland, 
and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practising  that  virtue. 
44 1  confess,"  said  he, "  it  was  chiefly  the  consideration 
of  the  great  danger  we  are  in,  which  engaged  me  to 
discourse  to  you  on  this  subject,  to  exhort  you  to  a 
love  of  your  country,  and  a  public  spirit,  when  all 
you  have  is  at  stake ;  to  prefer  the  interest  of  your 
prince  and  your  fellow  subjects,  before  that  of  one 
destructive  impostor,  and  a  few  of  his  adherents. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this  way 
of  discoursing  is  not  so  proper  from  the  pulpit ;  but 
surely  when  an  open  attempt  is  made,  and  far  carried 
on,  to  make  a  great  kingdom  one  large  poor-house ;  to 
deprive  us  of  all  means  to  excite  hospitality  or  charity ; 
to  turn  our  cities  and  churches  into  ruins  ;  to  make 
this  country  a  desart  for  wild  beasts  and  robbers  ;  to 
destroy  all  arts  and  sciences,  all  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  very  tillage  of  the  ground,  only  to 
enrich  one  obscure  ill  designing  projector,  and  his 
followers  ;  it  is  time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out  that 
the  wolf  is  getting  into  his  flock,  to  warn  them  to 
stand  together,  and  all  to  consult  the  common  safety. 
And  God  be  praised  for  his  infinite  goodness,  in 
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raising  such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us  at  least  in 
this  point,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  former  divisions  ; 
which  union,  if  it  continues,  will  in  all  probability- 
defeat  the  pernicious  design  of  this  pestilent  enemy 
to  the  nation. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  this  dreadful 
description,  when  stripped  of  its  exaggerations,  meant 
no  more  than  that  Ireland  might  lose  about  six 
thousand  a  year  during  Wood's  patent  for  coining 
halfpence  1 

A  SERMON  FOR  CARDINALS. 

Whiston  relates,  that  a  learned  friar  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  his  learning  and  preaching,  was  commanded 
to  preach  before  the  Pope  at  a  year  of  jubilee  ;  and 
in  order  to  suit  his  sermon  better,  he  repaired  to  Rome 
a  good  while  before,  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  conclave. 
When  the  day  that  he  was  to  preach  arrived,  after 
ending  his  prayer,  he  looked  for  some  time  silently 
about,  and  at  last  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  three 
times,  "  St.  Peter  was  a  fool !  St.  Peter  was  a  fool ! 
St.  Peter  was  a  fool!"  and  without  adding  a  word 
more,  descended  from  the  pulpit.  Being  afterwards 
summoned  before  the  Pope,  and  asked  why  he  had 
so  conducted  himself?  he  answered  "  Surely,  holy 
father,  if  a  priest  may  go  to  heaven  abounding  in 
wealth,  honour,  and  preferment,  and  live  at  ease, 
seldom  or  never  preaching  ;  then,  surely,  St.  Peter 
was  a  fool,  who  took  such  a  hard  way  in  travelling, 
in  fasting,  in  preaching,  to  go  thither.' ' 
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SERMON  WRITING. 
Few  persons  ever  devoted  themselves  so  completely 
to  the  service  of  the  pulpit,  as  Mr.  Duchal,  an 
eminent  Irish  nonconformist  divine  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  his  first  engaging 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  applied  himself  very 
diligently  to  the  preparation  of  pulpit  compositions, 
so  that  he  was  soon  furnished  with  such  a  quantity,  as 
might  have  warranted  his  devoting  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  ao  other  pursuits.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  continued  the  same  practice,  and  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  composed  more  than 
seven  hundred  sermons ;  a  fact  which,  considering 
that  they  were  not  ordinary  compositions,  but  gene- 
rally contained  a  rich  variety  of  instructive  and  in- 
teresting matter,  exhihits  an  instance  of  industry  and 
zeal  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Great  as  the  industry  of  Duchal  was,  it  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  Vicar  of 
Mynstre,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than 
a  thousand  sermons.  Mr.  Lewis  was  so  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  every  clergyman  should  compose  his 
own  sermons,  that  in  his  will,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
executor  to  destroy  the  whole  of  his  stock,  lest  they 
should  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  others !  Surely, 
however,  this  was  carrying  a  praiseworthy  resolution 
to  excess.  Why  should  any  sermon  worth  remem- 
bering be  suppressing  ? 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 
One  Mr.  Knight,  a  young  divine  at  Oxford,  having 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  advanced  in  a  sermon  some- 
thing which  was  said  to  be  derogatory  to  the  king's 
prerogative  ;  for  this  he  was  a  long  time  imprisoned, 
and  a  regular  impeachment  was  about  to  be  drawn  up 
against  him,  for  preaching  treasonable  doctrine.  At 
the  same  period,  one  Dr.  White,  a  clergyman  far 
advanced  in  years,  was  in  danger  of  a  prosecution  of 
a  similar  kind.  Fortunately,  however,  both  gentle- 
men had  a  friend  in  Bishop  Williams,  then  keeper 
of  the  seals,  who,  in  order  to  bring  them  off,  fell 
upon  the  following  happy  contrivance.  His  majesty 
had  appointed  some  instructions  to  be  drawn  up, 
under  the  Lord  Keeper's  care  and  direction,  for  en- 
suring useful  and  orderly  preaching ;  and  among 
the  provisions  which  his  lordship  ordered  to  be 
inserted,  was  one,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  before  the  age  of  thirty,  nor  after 
threescore.  The  king  on  coming  to  this  singular  regu- 
lation, said,  "  On  my  soul,  some  fit  of  madness  is  in 
the  motion  ;  for  I  have  many  great  wits,  and  of  clear 
distillation,  that  have  preached  before  me  at  Royston 
and  Newmarket,  to  my  great  liking,  that  are  under 
thirty.  And  my  prelates  and  chaplains,  that  are  far 
stricken  in  years,  are  the  best  masters  of  that  faculty 
that  Europe  affords."  "  I  agree  to  all  this,"  answered 
the  Lord  Keeper ;  "and  since  your  majesty  will  allow 
both  young  and  old  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  it  is  but 
justice  that  you  shew  indulgence  to  the  young  ones, 
if  they  run  into  errors  before  their  wits  be  settled  ; 
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(for  every  apprentice  is  allowed  to  mar  some  work 
before  he  be  cunning  in  the  mystery  of  his  trade,) 
and  pity  to  the  old  ones,  if  some  of  them  fall  into 
dotage  when  their  brains  grow  dry.  Will  your 
majesty  conceive  displeasure,  and  not  lay  it  down, 
if  the  former  set  your  teeth  on  edge  sometimes 
before  they  are  mellow-wise ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  latter  be  touched  with  a  blemish  when  they  begin 
to  be  rotten, and  to  drop  from  the  tree?"  "This  is  not 
unfit  for  consideration,"  said  the  king;  "  but  what  do 
you  drive  at?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Williams,  "  first  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  mine  own  boldness  ;  then  to 
remember  you  that  Knight  is  a  beardless  boy,  from 
whom  exactness  of  judgment  could  not  be  expected  ; 
and  that  White  is  a  decrepit,  spent  man,  who  had  not 
a  fee  simple,  but  a  lease  of  reason,  and  it  is  expired. 
Both  these,  that  have  been  foolish  in  their  several 
extremities  of  years,  I  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your 
princely  clemency."  In  consequence  of  this  appli- 
cation, King  James  readily  granted  a  pardon  to  both 
of  them. 


MARY  MAGDALEN. 
Urban  Chevreau,  a  French  historian,  tells  us, 
'*  When  I  was  young,  I  remember  attending  a  sermon 
preached  by  a  prelate,  who  was  celebrated  at  court 
for  the  greatness  of  his  talents.  It  was  on  the  feast 
of  Mary  Magdalen.  The  bishop  having  enlarged 
much  on  the  repentance  of  Mary,  observed,  that  her 
tears  had  opened  her  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  that 
she  had  travelled  by  water  to  a  place  where  few  other 
persons  had  gone  by  land."  The  simile  was  after 
o  3 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  the  last  person  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  smile  at  it,  was  M.  Cbev- 
reau,  who  gravely  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
"World,"  that  it  was  created  the  6th  of  September,  on 
a  Friday,  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 


FAUCHEUR. 

Michael  Le  Faucheur,  a  French  protestant  mi- 
nister in  the  seventeenth  century,  excelled  so  greatly 
as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  invited  from  Montpelier  to 
Charenton,  where  he  was  much  followed  and  admired. 
His  discourses  contained  a  happy  mixture  of  solidity 
and  pathos,  and  were  recommended  by  the  charms  of 
an  animated  and  eloquent  delivery.  He  once 
preached  with  such  energy  and  weight  of  reasoning 
against  duelling,  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Force,  who 
was  one  of  his  audience,  declared  in  the  presence  of 
some  military  men,  that  if  a  challenge  were  sent  to 
him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 

ARCHBISHOP  DAWES. 
Sir  William  Dawes  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  the  Third,  and  a  Prebend  of  Worcester,  in 
consequence  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  White- 
hall. He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  he  had  reason 
to  look  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church ;  and 
would  have  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Liucoln  in 
1705,  had  he  not  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
persons  in  power,  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  on  the  30th  of  January.     They 
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persuaded  her  majesty,  contrary  to  her  inclinations,  to 
give  it  to  Dr.  Wake.  When  Sir  William  was  told  by 
one  of  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  lost  a  bishopric  by  his 
preaching,  his  reply  was,  "  that  as  to  that  he  had  no 
manner  of  concern  upon  him,  because  his  intention 
was  never  to  gain  one  by  preaching."  He  afterwards 
was  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  thence  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
the  most  popular  pulpit  orator  in  his  day ;  and 
this  arose  not  so  much  from  any  peculiar  merit  in  his 
compositions,  which  were  plain  and  familiar,  as  from 
his  natural  advantages  and  judicious  management, 
"  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  the  decency  of  his  action,  and  the  majesty  of 
his  whole  appearance.' ' 

WILLIAM  FAREL. 

One  of  the  first  most  eminent  and  most  intrepid 
ministers  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  William  Farel, 
a  native  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
undaunted  spirit,  whom  no  difficulties  could  appal,  no 
threatenings  of  personal  inconveniences  and  hazards 
deter  from  propagating  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
principles  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty.  His  learning 
and  knowledge  were  considerable  ;  his  piety  was 
ardent,  and  his  moral  conduct  unimpeachable  and 
exemplary.  He  possessed  a  powerful  commanding 
voice,  and  a  wonderful  fluency  of  language,  which 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  public  dis- 
putant, and  popular  pulpit  orator.  In  these  characters 
his  labours  produced  astonishing  effects,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
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instruments,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first  moving  causes, 
of  establishing  and  promoting  the  reformed  religion. 

Farel's  violence  of  temper  often  betrayed  itself  in 
his  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  CEcolampadius, 
however,  succeeded  in  moderating  his  spirit  by 
friendly  remonstrances.  M  Men,"  said  he  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Farel,  "  may  be  led,  but  will  not  be 
driven  by  force.  Give  me  leave,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 
brother  to  a  brother,  to  say,  you  do  not  seem  in  every 
respect  to  remember  your  duty.  You  were  sent  to 
preach,  and  not  to  rail.  I  excuse,  nay,  I  commend 
your  zeal,  so  that  it  be  not  without  meekness.  En- 
deavour, my  brother,  that  this  advice  may  have  its 
desired  effect,  and  I  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
I  gave  it.  Pour  on  wine  and  oil  in  due  season,  and 
demean  yourself  as  an  evangelist,  and  not  as  a  tyran- 
nical legislator/  r 

When  Farel  undertook  the  reformation  of  Mont- 
beliard,  he  discovered  an  intemperate  warmth  in  the 
bitter  expressions  which,  in  the  pulpit,  he  applied  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  and  his  imprudence  of 
conduct  could  not  be  defended.  Once  on  a  proces- 
sion day,  he  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  the 
image  of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  the  bridge 
into  the  river ;  an  act  which  was  a  gross  breach  of 
decorum  and  toleration  ;  and  had  not  the  people 
been  panic-struck  by  its  boldness,  might  have  termi- 
nated his  labours  and  his  life  among  them. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 
Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation, 
raised  his  voice  against  the  inordinate  pomp  of  Car- 
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dinal  Wolsey,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  which  he  was  summoned  before  that  im- 
perious prelate.  *  *  What !  master  doctor/ '  said  Wol- 
sey, "  had  you  not  sufficient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to 
teach  the  people,  but  that  my  golden  shoes,  my  poll- 
axes,  my  pillars,  my  golden  cushions,  my  cross,  did  so 
offend  you,  that  you  make  us  ridiculum  caput  amongst 
the  people  ?  We  were  jolily  that  day  laughed  to  scorn. 
Verily,  it  was  a  sermon  fitter  to  be  preached  on  a 
stage  than  in  a  pulpit  ;  for  at  the  last  you  said,  I  wear 
a  pair  of  redde  gloves,  I  should  say  bloudy  gloves, 
(quoth  you)  that  I  should  not  be  cold  in  the  midst  of 
my  ceremonies."  Barnes  answered,  "  I  spake  nothing 
but  the  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  my 
conscience."  "Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "howthink 
you,  were  it  better  for  me,  being  in  the  dignity  and 
honour  I  am,  to  coyne  my  pillars  and  pollaxes,  and 
give  the  money  to  five  or  six  beggers,  than  for  to 
entertain  the  commonwealth  as  1  do?" 


BISHOP  FLEETWOOD. 
Bishop  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  preach  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  fast  that  was  appointed 
while  the  peace  of  1711-12  was  in  agitation.  By 
some  means  or  other,  information  was  obtained  that 
his  sermon  would  not  be  such  as  would  prove  accept- 
able to  the  ruling  party  ;  and  the  ministry  contrived 
to  procure  an  adjournment  of  the  peers  beyond  the 
day  fixed  for  the  solemnity.  By  this  trick,  Bishop 
Fleetwood  was  prevented  from  delivering  his  discourse 
before  the  peers  ;  but  he  took  care  to  publish  it,  for 
their  benefit  and  that  of  the  public,  under  the  titiu 
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of  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Fast  Day, against  such  as  delight 
in  War,  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England."  This 
sermon  highly  exasperated  the  administration,  who 
afterwards  showed  their  resentment,  by  procuring  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  preface 
which  the  bishop  had  written  to  some  of  his  sermons* 
should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 


HENRY  BROOKE. 

One  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were  assembled 
in  the  rural  church  of  the  parish  in  which  lived  the 
amiable  Henry  Brooke,  author  of  the  Fool  of  Qua- 
lity, and  other  admired  works,  they  waited  a  long 
time  the  arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At  last,  de- 
spairing of  his  coming,  they  conjectured  that  some 
accident  had  befallen  him ;  and  being  averse  to  depart 
without  some  edification,  they,  with  one  accord^ 
requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would  perform  the  ser- 
vice for  them,  and  expound  a  part  of  the  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Brooke,  though  not  in  orders*  consented ;  and 
after  the  preliminary  prayers  were  over,  he  opened 
the  Bible,  and  preached  extemporarily  on  the  first 
text  that  caught  his  eye.  In  the  middle  of  his  dis- 
course, the  clergyman  entered,  and  found  the  whole 
congregation  in  tears.  He  entreated  Mr.  Brooke 
to  proceed,  but  this  he  modestly  declined ;  and  the 
clergyman  as  modestly  declared,  that  after  the  tes- 
timony of  superior  abilities  which  he  perceived  in 
the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  would  think  it 
presumption  and  folly  to  hazard  any  thing  of  his 
own.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  prayers  alone 
were  said,  and  the  congregation  dismissed  for  the  day. 
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REVEREND  BOOKSELLER. 

When  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Chandler  was,  from 
losses  by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  obliged  to  combine 
the  two  occupations  of  Evening  Lecturer  at  the  Old 
Jewry,  and  bookseller  at  the  Poultry  ;  he  published 
at  the  one  place,  some  sermons  which  he  had  delivered 
at  the  other,  and  presented  a  copy  of  them  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake.  His  Grace  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  favour  in  a  letter,  which  is  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  Mr.  Chandler's  merit.  It  appears 
from  the  letter,  that  the  archbishop  did  not  then 
know  that  the  author  was  any  thing  else  than  a  book- 
seller, for  he  says,  "  I  cannot  but  own  myself  to  be 
surprised,  to  see  so  much  good  learning  and  just  rea- 
soning in  a  person  of  your  profession  ;  and  do  think 
it  a  pity  you  should  not  rather  spend  your  time  in 
writing  books,  than  in  selling  them.  But  I  am  glad, 
since  your  circumstances  oblige  you  to  the  latter, 
that  you  do  not  wholly  omit  the  former/' 

CREATION— EXTRAORDINARY. 

Charles  I.  being  present  at  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  was  so  highly 
pleased  as  to  say,  "  that  he  was  worthy  of  having  a 
bishopric  created  for  him  ;"  a  compliment  not  more 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  elegance  than  its  sincerity, 
since  his  majesty  actually  followed  it  by  the  erection 
of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1633,  and  appointed  Dr.  Forbes  to  be  its  first 
bishop. 
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BISHOP  AYLMER. 
Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  "  could  preach  not  only  rhetorically, 
but  pathetically/'  whenever  he  observed  the  thoughts 
of  his  congregation  to  wander  while  he  was  preaching, 
used  to  take  a  Hebrew  Bible  out  of  his  breast,  and 
read  a  chapter  from  it.  When  the  people  naturally 
gaped  and  looked  astonished,  he  put  it  up  again,  and 
expatiated  on  the  folly  of  listening  greedily  to  new 
and  strange  things,  and  giving  small  attention  to 
matters  regarding  themselves,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


ATTERBURY. 
Bishop  Atterbury's  talents  as  a  preacher  were  so 
excellent  and  remarkable,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
owed  his  preferment  to  the  pulpit.  A  writer  of  his 
day,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
him,  says,  he  has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  congre- 
gation, that  he  commits  to  his  memory  what  he  has  to 
say  to  them ;  and  has  so  soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour, 
that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recommendation  ;  but 
he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing  that  ad- 
vantage, and  adding  to  a  propriety  of  speech  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which 
would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  He 
has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has  many  of 
his  audience  who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of 
his  discourse,  were  there  no  explanations  as  well  as 
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grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with  the 
most  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never  attempts  your 
passions,  till  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the 
objections  which  you  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
dispersed,  before  he  uses  the  least  vehemence,  in  his 
sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he 
very  soons  wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to 
show  the  beauty  of  holiness,  till  he  has  convinced 
you  of  the  truth  of  it." 

JEWEL'S  LAST  SERMON. 

When  Bishop  Jewel,  by  his  laborious  course  of 
life,  had  much  impaired  his  health,  his  friends,  who 
could  not  but  observe  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  ap- 
pearance, endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  relax 
from  his  incessant  application,  and  to  desist  for  a  time, 
at  least,  from  pulpit  services.  He  only  replied  to 
their  friendly  remonstances,  by  saying,  that  "a  bishop 
should  die  preaching.' '  These  words  were  almost 
literally  fulfilled  in  his  own  case ;  for  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  having  promised  to  preach  at  some 
place  in  Wiltshire,  he  would  go,  although  a  friend 
who  met  him  on  the  way  strongly  urged  him  to  return 
home,  telling  him,  that  the  people  had  better  lose  one 
,  sermon,  than  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a  pastor. 
The  bishop,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return,  but  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
there  preached  his  last  sermon,  which  he  was  not  able 
to  finish  without  great  difficulty.  He  died  a  few 
days  after. 
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HUGH  BROUGHTON. 

Hugh  Broughton,  distinguished  in  his  day  for  his 
profound  and  recondite  learning,  was  in  early  life 
a  very  popular  preacher.  His  manner  was  peculiar ; 
he  used  to  take  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
parallel  one  in  the  New,  and  discourse  upon  them 
largely  in  conjunction.  This  threw  him  into  many 
fanciful  and  mystical  applications  and  interpretations, 
which,  however,  were  agreeable  to  many  at  the  time; 
so  that  he  attached  to  himself  a  considerable  number 
of  hearers,  some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank. 


SATIRE. 

The  Abbe'  de  Cassagne  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  fatal  effect  of  wanton  satire.  He  went  to  Paris 
when  young,  as  a  divine,  and  intended  to  become  a 
court  preacher,  but  was  unfortunately  joined  with 
Cotin  as  a  specimen  of  bad  preaching.  This  occurs 
in  a  couplet  of  one  of  the  satires  of  Boileau,  who 
appears  only  to  have  known  of  his  qualifications  by 
report. 

"  Si  Ton  n'est  plus  au  large  assis  en  un  festin, 
Qu'aux  sermons  de  Cassagne,  ou  du  1*  Abbe  Cotin." 

This  disgrace  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  never 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  afterwards. 
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FLETCHER  OF  MADELY. 

Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  the  views 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  him, 
Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Flechere,  or  as  he  was  more 
generally  called,  Fletcher  of  Madely,  was  the  most 
remarkable  for  his  intellectual  powers.  Although  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Vicar  of 
Madely,  in  Shropshire,  yet  from  the  day  of  his 
ordination,  he  connected  himself  with  the  methodists. 
His  parishioners  were  principally  engaged  in  the 
colleries  and  iron  works  ;  and  their  character  such  as, 
to  the  reproach  of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever 
mines  or  manufactures  have  brought  together  a 
crowded  population. 

Fletcher  set  about  zealously  to  reform  them  ;  and 
devoted  not  only  his  life,  but  his  whole  fortune,  in 
doing  good.  When  some  of  his  remote  parishioners 
excused  themselves  for  not  attending  the  morning 
service,  by  pleading  that  they  did  not  awake  early 
enough  to  get  their  families  ready,  for  some  months  he 
set  out  every  Sunday  at  five  o'clock,  with  a  bell  in  his 
hand,  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of  his 
parish  to  call  up  the  people.  Whenever  hearers  could 
be  collected  in  the  surrounding  country,  within  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  he  went  thither  to  preach  to  them  in  the 
week  days,  though  he  seldom  got  home  before  one  or 
two  in  the  morning. 

At  first  the  rabble  of  his  parishioners  resented  the 

manner  in  which  he  ventured  to  reprove  and  exhort 

them  ;   but  he  soon  won  upon  them,  rude  and  brutal 

as  they  were,  till  at  length  his  church,  which  at  first 
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had  been  so  scantily  attended,  that  he  was  discouraged 
as  well  as  mortified  by  the  smallness  of  his  congre- 
gation, began  to  overflow. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  is  particularly  inte- 
resting. His  health  had  been  long  on  the  decline, 
when  he  said,  "  My  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my 
door  ;  so  that  if  I  happen  to  overdo  myself,  I  have 
but  a  step  from  my  pulpit  to  my  bed,  and  from  my 
bed  to  my  grave/ '  As  he  got  worse,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  relinquish  preaching;  no  persuasion  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  stay  from  church  on  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  nor  would  he  permit  any  part  of 
the  service  to  be  performed  for  him ;  he  had  not, 
however,  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  he  grew 
pale,  and  faltered  in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  himself  from  fainting.  The  congregation  were 
greatly  affected  and  alarmed,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his 
strength.  He  recovered,  however,  when  the  windows 
were  opened ;  exerted  himself  against  the  mortal 
illness  which  he  felt ;  went  through  the  service,  and 
preached  with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  not  less 
effect,  for  his  parishioners  plainly  saw  that  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him.  After  the  sermon,  he  walked 
to  the  communiontable,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  throw 
myself  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  before  the 
mercy  seat."  "  Here  (says  the  widow,  who  must 
be  left  to  describe  this  last  extraordinary  effort  of 
enthusiastic  devotion)  the  same  distressing  scene  was 
renewed  with  additional  solemnity.  The  people 
were  deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him  offering 
the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly 
spent  in  their  service.     Groans  and  tears  were  on 
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every  side.  In  going  through  this  last  past  of  his  duty, 
he  was  exhausted  again  and  again  ;  but  his  spiritual 
vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness.  After 
several  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental  table,  he  still 
resumed  his  sacred  work,  and  cheerfully  distributed 
with  his  dying  hand,  the  love  memorials  of  his  dying 
Lord.  In  the  course  of  this  concluding  office,  which 
he  performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing 
exertions,  he  gave  out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and 
delivered  many  affectionate  exhortations  to  his  people, 
calling  upon  them  at  intervals  to  celebrate  the  mercy 
of  God  in  short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise.  And 
now  having  struggled  through  a  service  of  near  four 
hours  continuance,  he  was  supported,  with  blessings 
in  his  mouth,  from  the  altar  to  his  chamber,  where 
he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  swoon,  and  from  whence 
he  never  walked  into  the  world. " 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  breathed  his  last,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  groan.  "Such,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  "  was  the  death  of  Fletcher  of 
Madely,  a  man  whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud 
of  as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders ;  and  whom  the 
Church  of  England  may  hold  in  honourable  remem- 
brance, as  one  of  the  most  pious  and  excellent  of 
her  sons." 

NOWELL. 

The  celebrated  Nowell,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
English  reformation,  when  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  offended 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  something  which  fell  from  him 
while  preaching.  Her  majesty,  however,  quite  con- 
founded the  poor  dean,  by  calling  aloud  to  him  from 
her  seat,  "  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digression, 
and  return  to  his  text."  p  3 
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HISTRIONIC  FREACHER. 

Mr.  Whitfield  displayed  in  his  boyhood  great 
theatrical  talent ;  and  when  afterwards  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  he  indulged  in  an  histrionic 
manner  of  preaching,  which  would  have  been  offensive, 
if  it  had  not  been  rendered  admirable  by  his  natural 
gracefulness  and  inimitable  power.  Remarkable  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  impressed 
his  hearers.  A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him  ?  "  Think  I"  he  replied,  "  I  tell  you, 
sir ;  every  Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish  church, 
I  can  build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern  under  the 
sermon ;  but  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr. 
Whitfield  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank.' '  Hume 
pronounced  him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  said  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  One  of  his  flights  of 
oratory  is  related  on  Mr.  Hume's  authority.  "  After 
a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitfield  thus  addressed  his 
audience  :  *  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to 
leave  the  threshold,  and  ascend  to  Heaven  ;  and  shall 
he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one 
sinner,  among  all  the  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  ?'  To  give  the  greater  effect  to 
this  exclamation,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  cried  out,  '  Stop, 
Gabriel !  stop,  Gabriel  !  stop  ere  you  enter  the 
sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of 
one  sinner  converted  to  God  1*  "  Hume  said  this 
address  was  accompanied  with  such  animated,  yet 
natural,  action,  that  it  surpassed  any  thing  that  he 
ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher. 
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The  elocution  of  Whitfield  was  perfect ;  he  never 
faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to  which  he  had 
wrought  himself,  overcame  him,  and  then  his  speech 
was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of  tears ;  sometimes 
the  emotion  of  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and  the 
beholders  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  for  his  life. 

Whitfield  would  frequently  describe  the  agony  of 
our  Saviour  with  such  force,  that  the  scene  seemed 
actually  before  his  auditors.  "  Look  yonder,"  he 
would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spake,  "  what  is  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing 
Lord!  Hark, hark!  do  you  not  hear?  0,myFather!  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  nevertheless, 
not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  1"  This  he  introduced 
frequently  in  his  sermons  ;  and  one  who  lived  with 
him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition  ; 
even  to  those  who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came 
as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never  heard  it  before. 

Sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  he  would 
personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the  last  awful 
duties  of  his  office.  With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
an  emotion  that  made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause, 
which  kept  the  whole  audience  in  breathless  expec- 
tation of  what  was  to  come,  he  would  say,  "lam 
now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner,  I 
must  do  it :  I  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  I  "and 
then,  in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence,  describing 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how  after  the  cock 
crew,  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  a  fold  of 
his  gown  ready,  in  which  he  hid  his  face. 
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Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism,  like  this,  would 
have  produced  no  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unaffected  earnestness  and  indubi- 
table sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally  charac- 
terised his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
passion  in  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention  of  the 
motley  crowd  by  the  introduction  of  familiar  stories 
and  illustrations  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

EARLY  PREACHING. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Methodist 
conference,  that  no  preachershould  preach  oftenerthan 
twice  on  a  week  day,  or  three  times  on  the  sabbath. 
One  of  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be  brought 
together.  As  the  apostolic  Eliot  used  to  say  to 
students,  "  Look  to  it,  that  ye  be  morning  birds,' '  so 
Wesley  continually  inculcated  the  duty  of  early 
rising,  as  equally  good  for  body  and  soul.  "  Early 
preaching,"  he  said,  "  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists. 
Whenever  this  is  dropt,  they  will  dwindle  into 
nothing/ '  He  advised  his  preachers  to  avoid  long 
sermons  ;  and  more  than  once  in  his  Journal  he  has 
recorded  the  death  of  men,  who  were  martyrs  to  long 
and  loud  preaching.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers on  the  subject,  he  writes,  "  Scream  no  more, 
at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  God  now  warns  you  by 
me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you.  Speak  as  earnestly 
as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your 
heart,  but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of  our 
Lord,  ■  He  shall  not  cry?  the  word  properly  means, 
'  He  shall  not  scream.1    Herein  be  a  follower  of  me, 
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as  I  am  of  Christ.  I  often  speak  loud,  often  vehe- 
mently, but  I  never  scream.  I  never  strain  myself; 
I  dare  not.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sin  against  God 
and  my  own  soul." 

LA  RUE. 

La  Rue,  when  destined  for  the  pulpit,  took  lessons 
in  declamation  from  the  celebrated  actor,  Baron,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  soon  became 
the  favourite  preacher  at  court,  and  in  the  capital. 
Voltaire  says,  that  he  had  two  sermons,  entitled,  "The 
Sinner  Dying,"  and  "The  Sinner  Dead,' '  which  were 
so  popular,  that  public  notice  was  given  by  bills  when 
they  were  to  be  preached.  It  was  thought  extraor- 
dinary, that  one  who  so  much  excelled  in  declamation, 
should  read  his  discourses,  instead  of  repeating  them 
from  memory  ;  but  he  contended,  that  not  only  time 
was  saved  by  the  indulgence,  but  that  the  preacher, 
at  ease  with  his  notes  before  him,  could  deliver  a 
discourse  with  greater  animation, 

PREACHING  IN  IRISH. 

It  was  long  ago  said  in  Ireland,  "  When  you  plead 
for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish."  Wesley  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  command  of  that  language  in  im- 
pressing auditors,  when  he  desired  his  convert  from 
Popery,  Thomas  Walsh,  to  preach  in  Irish.  Walsh  did 
so,  and  with  great  effect ;  even  the  poor  Catholics 
listened  willingly,  when  they  were  addressed  in  their 
mother  tongue ;  his  hearers  frequently  shed  silent 
tears,  or  sobbed  aloud  and  cried  for  mercy  ;  and  in 
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country  towns,  the  peasantry,  who  going  there  upon 
a  market  day,  had  stopt  to  hear  the  preacher  from 
mere  wonder  or  curiosity,  were  often  melted  into 
tears,  and  declared  that  they  could  follow  him  all 
over  the  world.  One  who  had  laid  aside  some  money, 
which  he  intended  to  bequeath,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  to  some  priest  or  friar,  offered  it  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
if  he  would  accept  of  it. 

At  a  country  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork, 
the  magistrate,  who  was  rector  of  the  place,  declared 
he  would  commit  Walsh  to  prison,  if  he  did  not 
promise  to  preach  no  more  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  replied  by  asking  if  there  were  no  swearers, 
drunkards,  sabbath-breakers,  and  the  like,  in  those 
parts  ?  adding,  that  if  after  he  should  have  preached 
there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reformation 
among  them,  he  would  never  come  there  again.  Not 
satisfied  with  snch  a  proposal,  the  magistrate  com- 
mitted him  to  prison  :  but  Walsh  was  popular  in  the 
town  ;  the  people  manifested  a  great  interest  in  his 
behalf ;  he  preached  to  them  from  the  prison  window, 
and  it  was  soon  thought  advisible  to  release  him. 

The  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  such,  that, 
as  he  truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was  too  sharp 
for  the  scabbard.  At  five  and  twenty,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  forty  years  of  age ;  and  he  literally 
wore  himself  out  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty, 
by  the  most  unremitting  labour  both  of  body  and 
mind. 

BEAU  NASH. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  was  once  preaching  at  Bath, 
Beau  Nash  entered  the  room,  came  close   to  the 
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preacher,  and  demanded  by  what  authority  he  was 
acting  ?  Wesley  answered,  "By  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
conveyed  to  me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me  and  said, 
4  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel. r  Nash 
then  affirmed  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  law. 
"Besides,"  said  he,  "your  preaching  frightens 
people  out  of  their  wits."  "  Sir,"  replied  Wesley, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?"  "  No,"  said  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  "  How,  then,  can  you 
judge  of  what  you  never  heard?"  "  By  common 
report,"  replied  Nash.  "  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  is  not 
your  name  Nash  ?  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by 
common  report ;  I  think  it  not  enough  to  judge  by." 
Whether  Nash  was  right  as  to  the  extravagance  of 
the  methodists  or  not,  he  certainly  was  delivering 
his  opinions  in  a  wrong  place  ;  and  when  he  desired 
to  know  what  the  people  came  there  for,  one  of  the 
congregation  cried  out,  "  Let  an  old  woman  answer 
him  :  "  You,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body  ;  we 
take  care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls 
we  come  here."  Nash  now  found  himself  a  very 
different  person  in  the  meeting-house,  from  what  he 
was  in  the  pump-room  or  the  assembly,  and  thought 
it  best  to  withdraw. 


IGNORANT  CLERGY. 

The  clergy  in  the  early  period  of  the  reformation 
were  proverbially  ignorant.  Fuller  says,  "  Sad  the 
times  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
clergy  were  commanded  to  read  the  chapters  over 
once  or  twice  by  themselves,  so  that  they  might  be 
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the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in  the 

congregation.'  * 

Among  the  puritan  clergy  in  a  later  age,  there 
were  certainly  men  of  great  piety  and  learning  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  certain  that,  in  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  a  revolution,  some  of  the  men  who 
rose  into  notice  and  power,  were  such  as  South  in  one 
of  his  sermons  describes.  "  Among  those  of  the  late 
reforming  age,"  he  says,  M  all  learning  was  utterly 
cried  down.  So  that,  with  them,  the  best  preachers 
were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines 
such  as  could  not  write.  In  all  their  preachments, 
they  so  highly  pretended  to  the  spirit,  that  they  could 
hardly  so  much  as  spell  the  letter.  To  be  blind,  was, 
with  them,  the  proper  qualification  of  a  spiritual 
guide  ;  and  to  be  book-learned,  as  they  call  it,  and  to 
be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible.  None 
were  thought  fit  for  the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 
the  spirit.  Those  only  were  accounted  like  St.  Paul, 
who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and,  in  a  literal 
sense,  drive  the  nail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a 
pulpit  before  they  preach  in  it." 


CHARLES  WESLEY. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
efficient,  apostles  of  Methodism,  was  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who,  as  a  preacher,  has  been  deemed  by 
some  who  had  heard  them  both, superior  to  his  brother. 
A  person  who  heard  him  preach  in  the  fields  neai 
Bristol,  describes  his  manner.  "  I  found  him,"  says 
he,  "  standing  on  a  table  board,  in  an  erect  posture, 
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with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  in 
prayer  ;  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  proper  expressions.  He  then  preached 
about  an  hour,  in  such  a  manner  as  I  scarce  ever 
heard  any  man  preach  ;  though  I  have  heard  many  a 
finer  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or  accep- 
tation of  sermons,  I  never  heard  any  mun  discover 
such  evident  signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  labour 
so  earnestly  to  convince  his  hearers,  that  they  were 
all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone  state.  With 
uncommon  fervour  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ,  beseeching  them,  in  his  name,  and 
praying  them  in  his  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
And  although  he  used  no  notes,  nor  had  anything 
in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his  thoughts 
in  a  rich  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with 
so  much  propriety,  that  I  could  not  observe  any 
thing  incoherent  or  inanimate  through  the  whole 
performance." 

Several  of  Charles  Wesley's  sermons  have  been 
published ;  and  one  of  them,  from  the  text,  "  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest/'  is  so  popular  among  the  Metho- 
dists, that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  it  have  been  sold  ! 


FLAVEL. 

Mr.  John  Flavei  was  one  of  the  most  dauntless 
of  all  the  nonconformist  divines.  Persecution  only 
made  him  more  zealous  ;  and  when  the  inhuman 
Oxford  Act  of  1665  drove  him  from  Dartmouth,  he 
retired  to  Slapton,  a  parish  five  miles  distant,  where 
he  preached  twice  every  Sunday  to  those  who  would 
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venture  to  become  his  auditors  ;  and  he  even  occa- 
sionally returned  by  stealth  to  Dartmouth,  to  edify 
and  console  his  dejected  flock  by  his  ministration  in 
their  houses.  During  his  residence  at  Slapton,  he 
once  went  to  Exeter,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants 
prevailed  on  him  to  preach  to  them  in  a  wood,  about 
three  miles  from  that  city  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  be- 
gun his  sermon,  before  the  meeting  was  interrupted 
by  a  number  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  narrowly 
escaped,  while  several  of  the  assembly  were  appre- 
hended, and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  fines.  The  rest, 
however,  not  discouraged  by  this  circumstance,  ac- 
companied him  to  another  wood,  where  he  preached 
without  molestation. 

Mr.  Flavel  was  a  plain,  but  very  pathetic  and  po- 
pular, preacher.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  fluency 
and  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises ;  and  for  a 
peculiar  talent  which  he  displayed  of  spiritualizing 
natural  scenes  and  objects,  as  well  as  different  occu- 
pations in  life. 


DR.  COKE. 

This  great  missionary, who,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  man,  obeyed  the  divine  command — "  Go  ye 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature/'  extended 
his  labours  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  preached  in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations, 
and  under  the  most  varied  circumstances.  At 
Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government  for  North  Carolina, 
in  the  United  States,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  members  of  both  houses 
attended,  and  the  speaker's  seat  served  for  a  pulpit. 
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At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the  theatre.  u  Pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery,"  says  he,  M  were  filled  with 
people,  according  to  their  ranks  in  life  ;  and  I  stood 
upon  the  stage,  and  preached  to  them,  though  at  first 
I  confess  I  felt  a  little  awkward.*' 

But  preaching  in  the  forests  delighted  Coke  the 
most.  •'  It  is,"  said  he,  "  one  of  my  most  delicate 
entertainments,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  in- 
gulphing  myself  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  in  the 
woods  :  I  seem  then  to  be  detached  from  every  thing 
but  the  quiet  vegetable  creation,  and  my  God.  Some- 
times a  most  noble  vista,  of  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in 
length,  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines  ;  some- 
times the  tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly 
appear,  and  on  seeing  or  hearing  us.  would  glance 
through  the  woods,  or  vanish  away.  The  deep  green 
of  the  pines,  the  bright  transparent  green  of  the 
vales,  aud  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers, 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  form  such  a  complica- 
tion of  beauties,  as  is  indescribable  to  those  who 
have  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost  entirely 
cultivated." 

The  manner  of  tracing  the  preacher,  was  curious: 
when  a  new  circuit  in  the  woods  was  formed,  at  every 
turning  of  the  road  or  path,  the  preacher  split  two 
or  three  bushes,  as  a  direction  for  those  that  came 
after  him,  and  notice  was  sent  round  where  he  was 
going  next  to  preach. 

HUNTINGDO    . 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
religious  tenets,  or  the  sincerity,  of  the  late  William 
42 
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Huntingdon,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coal- 
heaver,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  preaching,  came  to  ride 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  married  the  titled  widow  of 
a  lord  mayor,  could  be  no  ordinary  man.  Hunting- 
don's manner  in  the  pulpit  was  peculiar,  and  his 
preaching  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  enthu- 
siasm. While  the  singing  was  going  on  before  the 
sermon,  he  sate  perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  directed 
downwards,  as  if  musing  upon  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  He  made  use  of  no  action,  never  raved  nor 
ranted,  nor  ever  exerted  his  voice.  Any  thing  which 
he  meant  to  emphatic,  was  marked  by  a  significant 
nod  of  the  head,  and  an  expression  of  self-satisfac- 
tion. His  sermons  were  inordinately  long,  seldom 
less  than  an  hour  and  half,  and  sometimes  exceeding 
two  hours.  He  had  texts  so  completely  at  command, 
that  even  an  excellent  memory  could  hardly  explain 
his  facility  in  adducing  them,  unless  he  had  some 
artificial  aid. 

Huntingdon  was  a  sort  of  evangelical  Ishmaelite, 
and  in  that  character  considered  himself  at  war  not 
only  with  the  church,  but  with  all  sects  and  denomi- 
nations. His  attacks  on  the  clergy  were  in  the  general 
spirit  of  dissent ;  but  when  he  fell  upon  the  dissenters, 
it  was  with  a  more  acrimonious  feeling.  Several 
preachers  attacked  him,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  with  an  asperity  which  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  retort.  Timothy  Priestley,  one  of  Hunting- 
don's antagonists,  was  treated  with  coarse  severity  ; 
but  an  equally  zealous  opponent,  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  met  with  more  deference  and  respect. 

Through  the  interference  of  Rowland  Hill,  Hunt- 
ingdon had  been  excluded  from  the  Tabernacle  at 
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Greenwich,  where  he  had  been  suffered  to  preach : 
and  it  is  said,  that  he  took  up  one  of  Huntingdon's 
books  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  gave  it  in  that  man- 
ner to  the  servant,  to  take  down  stairs,  and  use  it  for 
lighting  the  fire.  Hill  had  often  preached  against 
this  renowned  antinomian  ;  and  one  day,  when  notice 
had  been  given  that  this  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  certain  zealous  memhers  of  Providence 
Chapel  attended,  took  down  his  sermon  in  short  hand, 
and  sent  it  to  their  pastor,  Huntingdon,  that  he 
might  reply  to  it.  Rowland  Hill  had  said,  that  before 
a  man  got  into  the  pulpit,  and  advanced  such  things 
as  Huntingdon,  he  ought  to  put  on  a  fool's  cap  ;  he 
also  represented  him  as  giving  a  license  to  sin,  and 
preaching  like  a  devil-sent  minister,  to  tell  men  that 
they  might  break  God's  commandment. 

Huntingdon,  in  his  reply,  which  was  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  did  homage  to  the  character  of 
his  antagonist,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  exceed  him 
"  in  experience,  power,  knowledge,  usefulness,  and 
conversation."  He  assured  him  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  take  away  one  sheep  out  of  his  fold,  nor  one  he- 
goat  out  of  his  stable.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  not 
sparing  in  sarcasm,  and  spoke  some  bitter  things 
under  the  semblance  of  great  moderation. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MURDER 

CHARLES  I. 

John  Owen,  the  celebrated   nonconformist,   was 

required  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons, 

January  31,  1648-9,  the  very  day  after  the  execution 

of  Charles  I.    Much  was  expected  from  this  sermon, 
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and  an  apology  for  the  sanguinary  deed  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  would  infallibly  have  led  to  preferment ; 
but  we  are  told  his  discourse  was  so  modest  and  in- 
offensive, that  his  friends  could  make  no  just  concep- 
tion, and  his  enemies  found  nothing  to  treasure  up 
for  the  vengeance  of  a  future. 

After  this,  Owen  was  frequently  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  parliament ;  and  in  February,  1649, 
had  Cromwell  for  the  first  time  as  one  of  his  hearers. 
Cromwell  was  highly  pleased  with  the  discourse;  and 
meeting  Mr.  Owen  a  few  days  after,  at  the  house  of 
General  Fairfax,  he  came  directly  up  to  him,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a  familiar  way,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  person  I  must  be  acquainted 
with."  Mr.  Owen  modestly  replied,  "  That  will  be 
more  to  my  advantage  than  yours."  Cromwell  re- 
joined, "We  shall  soon  see  that;"  and  taking 
Owen  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  Fairfax's  garden ; 
and  from  this  time  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  which  continued  to  his  death. 

ENGLISH  PREACHERS. 
It  has  been  observed  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  while 
he  displayed  great  power  of  expression,  and  a  rich 
exuberance  of  fancy,  he  blended  true  sense,  false 
wit,  and  pedantic  quotation.  This  misfortune,  the 
result  of  a  taste  pedantic  and  affected,  was  partly  the 
fault  of  the  man,  and  partly  of  the  time.  Taylor, 
indeed,  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  threw  off 
all  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  pedantry  which  chilled 
and  clouded  the  invention  of  such  preachers  as 
Bishop  Andrews.     He  stood  on  a  kind  of  isthmus, 
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between  the  affectations  which  disgraced  the  pulpit 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  the  classic  pu- 
rity, united  with  clear  ratiocination,  which  began 
to  develop  themselves  after  the  restoration  of  his 
grandson. 

The  writers  and  preachers  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  seem  to  have  studied  themselves  out  of 
their  understanding  and  their  taste  together.  In  their 
pulpit  declamations,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to 
congregations  more  illiterate  than  their  descendants  of 
the  present  generation,  these  learned  triflers  could  not 
prove  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine  from  St.  Paul,  or 
urge  a  Christian  duty  from  the  words  of  Christ.  Their 
astonished  audiences  must  hear  in  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  what  a  whole  series  of 
Christian  fathers  had  said  on  the  one,  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  Heathen  moralists  on  the  other.  To  render 
such  a  mode  of  public  instruction  profitable,  or  even 
tolerable,  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues  ought  to 
have  revived  in  the  church.  These  learned  and 
senseless  ferragos  were  further  disgraced  by  the  spirit 
of  witticism  and  punning,  which  proved  something 
worse  than  the  preacher's  want  of  taste — his  want  of 
seriousness  ;  for  no  man,  who  had  a  proper  sense  of 
the  office  of  a  Christian  preacher,  would  have  either 
leisure  or  inclination  to  twist  a  pun,  or  trifle  with  the 
jangling  of  words.     Meanwhile, 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look'd  up,  and  were  not  fed." 

It  may  seem  a  wild  and  groundless  imagination,  that 
this  unedifying  and  pedantic  way  of  preaching,  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  the  church  which  followed ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  very  deprevation 
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in  the  mode  of  public  instruction,  gave  birth  to 
anothor  style  of  oratory  in  the  coarse  mouths  of  the 
puritans,  at  once  slovenly  and  unlearned,  but  powerful 
and  enthusiastic,  which  reached  every  understanding, 
moved  every  heart ;  and  when  directed,  as  it  quickly 
was,  against  the  governors  and  government  of  the 
church,  became  the  most  powerful  engine  in  sub- 
verting it. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  old 
race  of  orthodox  preachers  were  either  dead,  or  dumb 
from  age  ;  while  the  rude  brawlers  of  the  common- 
wealth were  condemned  to  silence,  or  to  secret  con- 
venticles ;  profligate,  however,  as  he  was,  and  indif- 
ferent to  all  doctrines,  Charles  had  a  true  taste  for 
style  ;  and  as  the  decencies  of  his  station  condemned 
him  to  hear  one  sermon  weekly,  he  determined,  that 
whatever  became  of  his  conscience,  his  ear  and  un- 
derstanding, at  least,  should  not  be  offended.  The 
revolution  was  instant ;  nor  did  the  transition  appear 
more  abrupt  and  striking  from  the  sourness  of  the 
court  of  Oliver,  to  the  dissolute  gaiety  of  that  of 
Charles ;  than  from  the  cant,  the  nonsense,  and  the 
sanctified  blasphemy,  of  Goodwin,  Sterry,  and  Hugh 
Peters,  to  the  irresistible  reasonings,  and  the  majestic 
energy,  of  Barrow ;  or  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
to  the  more  diffuse  and  captivating  eloquence  of 
Tillotson. 


SCHOOL  OF  KNOX. 

The  eloquence  of  John  Knox  and  his  associates, 
which  wrought  such  wonders  in  its  day,  was  of  a 
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very  singular  composition.  The  matter  of  it  came 
warm  from  the  heart,  in  a  cause  which  absorbed  every 
faculty  of  the  speaker ;  but  the  manner  was  caught 
partly  from  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  partly  from  the  energetic  and  animating 
tone  of  the  free  orators  of  antiquity.  Of  the  meek 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  certainly  partook  in  a  very 
slender  degree.  That  temper  was  ill  suited  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

But  of  the  eloquence  of  this  period,  it  must  at 
least  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  natural  and  manly, 
without  cant,  and  without  fanaticism  ;  formed  by 
men  of  vigour  and  good  taste,  upon  excellent  models, 
and  calculated  alike  (which  is  the  highest  character 
of  eloquence)  for  the  few  and  the  many.  In  less  than 
a  century,  this  spirit  was  fled  from  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Henderson,  Gillespie,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  covenant,  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  Knox, 
Willock,  and  Rowe,  than  at  this  day  do  the  cold  and 
feeble  successors  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  to  those 
animated  and  excellent  preachers.  This  lamentable 
declension,  besides  a  great  prostration  of  native 
genius,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  their  education.  They  knew  little  of 
antiquity  ;  they  were  not  learned  in  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  ;  but  they  had  drawn  their  infor- 
mation from  narrow  systems  of  theology,  which,  as 
they  fostered  their  native  bigotry  and  bitterness, 
damped  every  warm  feeling  of  genius,  and  crippled 
every  movement  of  free  and  excursive  intellect.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  these  men  wielded  the  great  machine 
of  popular  opinion  with  no  less  power  than  Knox ; 
for  the  truth  was,  that  the  taste  of  preachers  and  of 
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people  was  then  become  equally  depraved  ;  the  non- 
sense of  the  one,  suited  the  nonsense  of  the  other ; 
they  had  an  appetite  for  cant,  and  they  were  fed  with 
it  most  abundantly. 

"THE  PRIZE  OF  THE  HIGH  CALLING/' 
When  a  divine  once  came  to  Archbishop  Williams 
for  induction  to  a  living,  his  Grace,  who  had  been 
once  Lord  Chancellor,  thus  piously  expressed  himself: 
11 1  have  passed  through  many  places  of  honour  and 
trust,  both  in  church  and  state ;  more  than  any  of 
my  order  in  England  these  several  years  before.  But 
were  I  but  assured  that,  by  my  preaching,  I  had  con- 
verted but  one  soul  unto  God,  I  should  take  therein 
more  spiritual  joy  and  comfort,  than  in  all  the  honours 
and  offices  which  have  been,  bestowed  on  me.,> 
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ANECDOTES  OF  INTEGRITY. 


"  Be  just,  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;    then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell ! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

SHAKESPEARE. 


PUBLIC  FAITH. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,  that  one  of  the 
causes  both  of  the  great  corruption  of  manners  among 
the  Persians,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire, 
was  the  want  of  public  faith.  u  Of  old,"  says  he, 
"the  king,  and  those  who  governed  under  him, 
thought  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  keep  their  word, 
and  inviolably  to  observe  all  treaties  into  which  they 
entered;  and  it  was  by  this  sound  policy  they  gained 
the  absolute  confidence  both  of  their  own  subjects, 
and  of  all  their  neighbours  and  allies.  Even  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  in  whose  time  the  Persians  had  greatly 
declined  in  character,  made  it  a  maxim  never  to 
commit  a  breach  of  faith  on  any  pretence  whatever." 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble  and  so  worthy 
b  2 
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of  persons  born  for  government,  did  not  last  long. 
A  false  prudence,  and  a  spurious  artificial  policy, 
soon  succeeded  in  their  place.  u  Instead  of  honour, 
probity,  and  true  merit,"  says  X  enophon,  "  being  the 
qualities  cherished  and  distinguished  at  court,  the 
chief  offices  began  to  be  filled  by  persons  who  made 
the  humour  or  caprice  of  their  sovereign  their  only 
rule  of  action  ;  who  held  that  falsehood  and  deceit, 
perfidiousness  and  perjury,  if  boldly  put  in  practice, 
were  the  shortest  and  surest  expedients  of  bringing 
about  his  enterprises  and  designs  ;  who  looked  upon 
a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word,  and 
to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an 
effect  of  pusillanimity,  incapacity,  and  want  of  under- 
standing ;  who  thought,  in  short,  that  a  man  is  unqua- 
lified for  government,  if  he  does  not  prefer  reasons 
and  considerations  of  state,  to  the  exact  observation 
of  treaties,  though  concluded  in  ever  so  solemn  and 
sacred  a  manner." 

"TheAsiatic nations,"  continues Xenophon,  "soon 
imitated  their  princes  in  double  dealing  and  treach- 
ery ;  gave  themselves  up  to  violence,  injustice,  im- 
piety ;  and  ended  by  throwing  off  all  respect  for 
authority,  either  human  or  divine." 

"  Kings,"  says  Plutarch,  very  justly,  "  when  any 
^evolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to 
complain  bitterly  of  the  unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty 
of  their  subjects ;  too  often  forgetting  that  it  was 
themselves  who  set  the  first  examples  of  treachery,  by 
showing  no  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs,  and  sacrificing  them 
on  all  occasions  to  their  own  particular  interests." 
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JUSTICE  AND  EXPEDIENCY. 

Themistocles  having  conceived  the  design  of  trans- 
/erring  the  government  of  Greece  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  into  those  of  the  Athenians, 
kept  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  on  this  great  pro- 
ject. Being  at  no  time  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  his  measures,  he  thought  anything  which 
could  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  just  and  lawful.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
people  one  day,  he  accordingly  intimated  that  he  had 
a  very  important  design  to  propose,  but  he  could  not 
communicate  it  to  the  people  at  large,  because  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  its  success;  he 
therefore  desired  that  they  would  appoint  a  person 
to  whom  he  might  explain  himself  on  the  subject. 
Aristides  was  unanimously  pitched  upon  by  the  as- 
sembly, who  referred  themselves  entirely  to  his 
opinion  of  the  affair.  Themistocles  taking  him  aside, 
told  him  that  the  design  he  had  conceived,  was  to 
burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
states  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  when 
Athens  would  assuredly  become  mistress  of  all 
Greece.  Aristides  returned  to  the  assembly,  and 
declared  to  them  that  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  commonwealth  than  the  project  of 
Themistocles  ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair.  Without  inquiring  farther,  the  as- 
sembly unanimously  declared,  that  since  such  was  the 
case,  Themistocles  should  wholly  abandon  his  project. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  honest  Rollin,  "whether 
b  3 
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all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philoso- 
phers, to  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  establish  fine 
maxims  and  sublime  actions  of  morality  in  the 
schools,  who  determine  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never 
to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and  just. 
It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in 
the  proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  who,  however,  reject  it  with  unanimous 
consent,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  for 
this  only  reason,  that  it  was  contrary  to  justice." 

MAKING  MONEY  OF  STATE   SECRETS. 

When  Solon  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  re- 
forming the  political  condition  of  the  Athenians,  he 
resolved,  among  other  things,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slavery  and  oppression  of  a  number  of  poor  citizens, 
who,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  had  sold  themselves 
as  slaves  to  their  richer  neighbours.  He  accordingly 
framed  a  law,  declaring  all  debtors  discharged  and 
acquitted  of  their  debts.  When  he  first  determined 
on  this  edict,  he  foresaw  that  to  many  it  would  be 
extremely  offensive ;  and  he  was  at  great  pains, 
therefore,  to  draw  it  up  in  as  plausible  and  conci- 
liatory terms  as  possible.  When  completed,  he  sub- 
mitted it  confidentially  to  some  particular  friends 
whom  he  used  to  consult  on  all  important  occasions; 
and  from  them  it  met  with  the  most  decided  approval. 
More  interested,  however,  than  faithful  these  friends 
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took  care,  before  the  law  was  published,  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  from  their  rich  acquaintance, 
and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  knowing 
that  the  forthcoming  edict  would  relieve  them  from 
all  necessity  of  repayment.  When  the  law  accord- 
ingly made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  seen  how 
Solon's  particular  friends  had  benefited  by  their  pri- 
vity to  the  measure,  he  was  himself  suspected  of  a 
corrupt  connivance  at  their  gains,  and  loud  and  ge- 
neral was  the  indignation  expressed  against  him,, 
though  he  was,  in  fact,  perfectly  innocent  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  fraud.  A  striking  example,  that  it 
is  not  enough  for  a  man  in  office  to  be  disinterested 
and  upright  himself;  all  that  surround  and  approach 
him,  ought  to  be  so  too ;  wife,  relations,  friends,  se- 
cretaries, and  servants.  The  faults  of  others  are 
charged  to  his  account;  all  the  wrongs  that  are  com- 
mitted through  his  negligence  are  imputed  to  him, 
and  not  unjustly,  because  it  is  his  business,  and  one 
of  the  principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into  such 
a  trust,  to  prevent  such  corruptions  and  abuses. 


PUBLIC  DUTY  AND  PRIVATE  FRIENDSHIP. 

When  Cleon  came  into  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  at  Athens,  he  assembled  all  his  friends, 
and  declared  to  them,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced their  friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an 
obstacle  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
induce  him  to  act  with  partiality  and  injustice.  As 
Plutarch,  however,  very  fairly  observes,  it  was  not 
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his  friends,  but  his  passions,  which  he  ought  to  have 
renounced.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  patriot  of 
modern  times,  the  great  Washington,  which  exhibits, 
in  a  much  finer  light,  the  distinction  between  public 
duty  and  private  friendship.  During  his  adminis- 
tration as  President  of  the  United  States,  a  gentle- 
man, the  friend  and  the  companion  of  the  general, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  applied  for  a  lucrative  and  very  responsible 
office.  The  gentleman  was  at  all  times  welcome 
to  Washing  ton  rs  table  ;  he  had  been,  to  a  certain 
degree,  necessary  to  the  domestic  repose  of  a  man, 
who  had  for  seven  years  fought  the  battles  of 
his  country,  and  who  had  now  undertaken  the  task 
©f  wielding  her  political  energies.  At  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  Washington  regarded  his  revolution- 
ary associate  with  an  eye  of  evident  partiality  and 
kindness.  He  was  a  jovial,  pleasant,  and  unobtrusive 
companion.  In  applying  for  the  office,  it  was  ac- 
cordingly in  the  full  confidence  of  success;  and 
his  friends  already  cheered  him  on  the  prospect 
of  his  arrival  at  competency  and  ease.  The  oppo- 
nent of  this  gentleman  was  known  to  be  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  politics  of  Washington ;  he  had  even 
made  himself  conspicuous  amongst  the  ranks  of  op- 
position. He  had,  however,  the  temerity  to  stand  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  Washington  aspired.  He  had  nothing 
to  urge  in  favour  of  his  pretensions,  but  strong  inte- 
grity, promptitude,  and  fidelity  in  business,  and  every 
quality  which,  if  called  into  exercise,  would  render 
service  to  the  state.     Every  one  considered  the  ap~ 
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plication  of  this  man  hopeless ;  no  glittering 
testimonial  of  merit  had  he  to  present  to  the  eye  of 
"Washington;  he  was  known  to  be  his  political 
enemy ;  he  was  opposed  by  a  favourite  of  the  ge- 
neral's ;  and  yet,  with  such  fearful  odds,  he  dared 
to  stand  candidate.  What  was  the  result?  The 
enemy  of  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  his  table  companion  was  left  destitute  and  de- 
jected. A  mutual  friend  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  president.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  re- 
ceive with  a  cordial  welcome  ;  he  is  welcome  to  my 
house,  and  welcome  to  my  heart ;  but,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  he  is  not  a  man  of  business  ;  my 
private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  case.  I 
am  not  George  Washington,  but  President  of  the 
United  States ;  as  George  Washington,  I  would  do 
this  man  any  kindness  in  my  power ;  but  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  can  do  nothing." 


ARISTIDES. 

When  the  government  of  Greece  was  transferred 
from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  deemed 
proper,  under  the  new  government,  to  lodge  the 
common  treasure  in  the  island  of  Delos  ;  to  fix  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  public  money ;  and 
to  impose  a  tax  on  each  city  and  state,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  its  population  and  wealth.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  person  of  sufficient  virtue 
and  integrity  to  discharge  faithfully  an  employment 
so  confidential,  and  the  due  administration  of  which 
so  nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare. 
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Ail  the  confederate  states  cast  their  eyes  on  Aris- 
tides,  and  they  unanimously  invested  him  with  full 
power  to  levy  a  tax  of  his  own  fixing  on  each  of 
them,  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
justice.  The  citizens  had  no  cause  to  regret  their 
choice,  for  he  presided  over  the  treasury  with  the 
fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of  a  man  who  looks 
upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest 
portion  of  another's  possessions:  whose  care  and 
zeal  is  like  that  of  the  father  of  a  family  in  the 
management  of  his  own  estate ;  and  with  the  caution 
and  integrity  of  a  man  who  considers  the  public 
money  as  sacred.  In  short,  he  succeeded  in  what 
is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  in  acquiring 
the  love  of  all,  in  an  office,  to  escape  odium  in 
which,  Seneca  deems  no  slight  eulogy. 

While  Aristides  was  treasurer-general  of  the 
republic,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  the  peculations  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  these  afterwards,  when  his  own  ac- 
count came  to  be  passed,  raised  a  faction  against 
him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  have  him  con- 
demned and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rising  up 
against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgment 
was  reversed,  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was 
elected  treasurer  again  for  the  year  ensuing.  Aris- 
tides then  seemed  to  repent  of  his  former  adminis- 
tration, and  by  showing  himself  more  tractable  and 
indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret  of 
pleasing  all  that  plundered  the  commonwealth:  for, 
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as  he  neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  inspected 
their  accounts,  all  these  plunderers,  grown  fat  with 
spoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies. 

The  same  persons  who  had  before  moved  his  de- 
gradation, now  made  interest  with  the  people  to 
have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  treasurer- 
ship  ;  but  when  the  time  ot  election  came,  and 
just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  unanimously  re- 
electing Aristides,  he  rose  up,  and  thus  warmly 
reproved  the  Athenians.  "What!"  said  he,  "when 
I  managed  your  treasure  with  all  the  fidelity  and 
diligence  an  honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with 
the  most  cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying 
returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it  to  the 
mercy  of  these  robbers  of  the  republic,  I  am  an  ad- 
mirable man,  and  the  best  of  citizens.  I  cannot 
help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  passed  against  me,  this  time 
twelve  months  ;  and  with  grief  I  find,  that  it  is  more 
glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant  to  knaves,  than 
to  save  the  treasures  of  the  republic."  By  this  de- 
claration, he  silenced  the  public  plunderers,  and 
gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

The  conduct  of  Aristides  on  particular  and  trying 
occasions,  was  consonant  with  his  general  character. 
After  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  he  was  the 
only  general  to  take  care  of  the  spoil  and  the  prison- 
ers. Gold  and  silver  were  scattered  about  in 
abundance,  in  the  enemy's  (the  Persian)  camp. 
All  the  tents,  as  well  as  galleys,  that  were  taken, 
were  full  of  rich  clothes,  and  costly  furniture,  and 
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treasure  of  all  kinds,  to  an  immense  value.  Here 
Aristides  had  the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world  to 
have  enriched  himself  with  almost  an  impossibility 
of  being  discovered.  But  he  not  only  took  nothing 
himself,  but  prevented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
every  body  else  from  meddling  with  the  spoil. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  justice  and 
integrity  of  Aristides,  is,  that  notwithstanding  he 
had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the  re- 
public,  and  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  its  treasures, 
yet  he  died  so  poor,  as  not  to  leave  money  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

PERICLES. 

So  great  was  the  disinclination  of  the  great  Peri- 
cles to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  so  utter  his  contempt 
for  riches,  that  though  he  was  the  means  of  raising 
Athens  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  Grecian  states  ;  though  his  power  had  sur- 
passed that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings  ;  though  he 
had  long  disposed  in  the  most  absolute  manner  of 
the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not  add  a  single 
drachm  to  the  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  In  this  we  may  discern  the  source,  the  true 
cause  of  the  supreme  authority,  with  which  he  ruled 
that  fickle  republic.  The  submission  yielded  to 
him  was  the  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity. 

Pure  as  was  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  however, 
it  did  not  escape  the  envenomed  shafts  of  faction. 
He  was  audaciously  charged  with  embezzling  the 
public   money   during  his    administration,    and    a 
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decree  was  procured,  by  which  he  was  ordained  tc 
give  in  immediately  his  accounts.  Although 
Pericles  had  no  real  cause  to  fear  the  strictest 
scrutiny  into  his  conduct,  he  could  not  but  be  under 
some  apprehensions  for  the  decisions  of  the  people, 
when  he  reflected  on  their  great  levity  and  incon- 
stancy. He  prepared,  however,  to  give  obedience 
to  the  decree,  and  but  for  a  hint  given  him  by 
Alcibiades,  then  a  very  young  man,  would  probably 
have  subjected  himself  to  the  risk  of  a  popular  trial. 
Alcibiades,  calling  at  his  house  one  day,  was  told, 
that  he  could  not  be  spoken  with,  because  of  some 
affairs  of  great  consequence,  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged.  The  young  man  inquiring  what  these 
mighty  affairs  might  be,  was  answered,  that  Pericles 
was  preparing  to  give  in  his  accounts.  Alcibiades 
smiling,  remarked,  that  were  he  in  Pericles's  place, 
he  would  not  give  in  any  accounts.  The  observa- 
tion being  repeated  to  the  statesman,  it  induced  him 
to  consider  seriously,  and  at  last  to  adopt,  the  policy 
thus  incidentally  suggested  to  him.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  divert  the  public  attention  from  the  subject, 
he  resolved  to  oppose  no  longer,  as  he  had  done,  the 
inclination  which  the  people  had  expressed  for  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  but  giving  it  every  possible  en- 
couragement, turned  their  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  and  made  them  forget  the  call  they  had 
made  upon  him,  on  a  suspicion,  the  injustice  of 
which  was  ere  long  abundantly  manifest. 
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THE  SIDONIAN  BROTHERS. 


When  Alexander  the  Great  deposed  Strato,  the 
King  of  Sidon,  he  bade  his  favourite,  Hephestion, 
give  the  crown  to  any  of  the  Sidonians  he  should 
deem  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station.  Hephestion 
was  at  this  time  living  at  the  house  of  two  brothers, 
who  were  young  and  descended  from  the  best  family 
in  the  city.  To  these  he  offered  the  crown,  but 
they  declined  to  accept  it,  telling  him,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could 
ascend  the  throne,  unless  he  were  of  the  blood  royal. 

Hephestion,  pleased  with  such  disinterestedness, 
requested  that  they  would  name  some  person  of  the 
royal  family,  who  might  remember  when  he  was 
king,  that  it  was  they  who  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head.  The  brothers  had  observed  that  several  per- 
sons, through  ambition,  had  aspired  to  this  distin- 
guished rank,  and  to  obtain  it,  had  paid  servile  court 
to  Alexander's  favourites.  Disregarding,  however, 
all  the  advantages  which  the  power  of  nominating 
to  a  throne  gave  them,  they  declared  that  they  did 
not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem, 
than  one  Abdalonimus,  who  was  descended,  though 
remotely,  from  the  royal  line,  but  who  at  the  same 
lime  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  his 
bread  by  daily  labour  in  a  garden  without  the  city  : 
his  honesty  and  integrity  having  made  him  disregard 
many  advantageous  offers,  and  reduced  him  to  his 
extreme  poverty. 

Hephestion  trusting  to  their  choice,  the  two 
brothers  went  in  search  of  Abdalonimus,  with  the 
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royal  garments,  and  found  him  weeding  his  garden. 
They  saluted  him  king,  and  one  of  them  addressing 
Kim,  said,  °  You  must  now  change  your  tatters  for 
the  dress  I  have  brought  you.  Put  off  the  mean  and 
contemptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old. 
Assume  the  garments  of  a  prince ;  but  when  you 
are  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  preserve  the 
virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of  it.  And  when 
you  shall  have  ascended  it,,  and  by  that  means  be- 
come the  supreme  dispenser  of  life  and  death  over  all 
your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the  condition 
m  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  were  elected." 

Abdalonimus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream, 
and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked,  if  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in  that  manner? 
But,  as  he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited 
their  inclinations,  they  themselves  washed  him,  and 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold:  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of 
their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him  to  the 
palace.  The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread 
over  the  whole  city*  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
overjoyed  at  it;  but  some  murmured,  especially  the 
lich,  who  despising  Abdalonimus's  former  abject 
state,  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  in. 
the  king's  court.  Alexander  commanded  the  newly 
elected  prince  to  be  sent  for  ->  and  after  surveying 
him  attentively  a  long  while,  spoke  thus :  *•  Thy  air 
and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy 
extraction  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what 
frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty  ?" 
41  Would  to  the  gods,"  replied  he,  "that  I  may  bear 
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this  crown  with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have 
procured  me  all  I  desired ;  and  whilst  I  possessed 
nothing,  I  wanted  nothing."  This  answer  gave 
Alexander  a  high  idea  of  Abdalonimus's  virtue  ;  so 
that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  fur- 
niture which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the 
Persian  plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  his  dominions. 


BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  having  accused  Lucius 
Pella  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  Brutus,  find- 
ing the  charge  proved,  branded  him  with  infamy,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  formerly  censor,  and  fre- 
quently employed  by  Brutus  himself  in  offices  of  trust. 
The  severity  of  this  sentence  offended  Cassius,  who, 
but  a  few  days  before,  had  absolved  in  public  two  of 
his  own  friends  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
offence,  continuing  them  in  their  offices,  and  merely 
reprimanding  them  in  private. 

Cassius  complained  to  Brutus,  and  in  a  friendly 
manner,  accused  him  of  too  much  rigour  and  severity. 
Brutus,  in  answer,  reminded  him  of  the  ides  of 
March,  when  they  had  put  to  death  Caesar,  who 
neither  vexed  nor  oppressed  mankind,  but  who  was 
only  the  support  of  those  who  did.  "  If,"  said  this 
noble  Roman,  "justice  could  be  neglected  under  any 
colour  of  pretence,  it  had  been  better  to  suffer  the 
injustice  of  Caesar's  friends,  than  to  give  impunity  to 
our  own  ;  for  then  we  could  only  have  been  accused 
of  cowardice ;    whereas  now,  if  we  connive  at  the  m» 
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justice  of  others,  we  make  ourselves  liable  to  the 
•ame  accusation,  and  share  with  them  in  the  guilt.'* 

ROMAN  EQUITY. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas,  the  Roman  consul,  being  sent 
against  the  Stelliates,  a  people  in  Liguria,  killed  and 
took  so  many  of  them'  prisoners,  that  finding  their 
forces  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men,  they  submitted  to 
the  consul  without  stipulating  for  any  terms.  Popilius 
took  away  their  arms,  dismantled  their  cities,  reduced 
them  all  to  slavery,  and  sold  them  and  their  goods 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Such,  however,  was  the  equity 
of  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  resented  this  severe 
and  cruel  proceeding,  and  passed  a  decree,  com- 
manding Popilius  to  restore  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  of  the  Stelliates,  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  to  return  them  their  effects,  and  even  to  pur- 
chase new  arms  for  them.  The  senate  concluded 
their  decree  with  words  which  posterity  ought  never 
to  forget:  M  Victory  is  glorious,  when  it  is  confined 
to  the  subduing  of  an  untractable  enemy  ;  but  it 
becomes  shameful,  when  it  is  made  use  of  to  oppress 
the  unfortunate. 'r 

GELON. 

On  the  return  of  Gelon,  general  of  the  Syracusans, 
from  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Carthaginians, 
he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
and  ordered  them  to  come  armed  to  it.  When  the 
assembly  were  met,  the  only  person  present  without 
arms,  was  the  general  himself.  Having  claimed  their 
attention,  he  proceeded  to  explain  every  step  of  his 
c  3 
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conduct  during  the  campaign,  specified  minutely  the 
cases  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his 
person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  The  Syra- 
cusans, struck  with  so  unexpected  a  proceeding,  and 
still  more  with  the  censorial  confidence  he  reposed  in 
them,  answered  by  acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and 
gratitude  ;  they  immediately,  with  one  consent,  in- 
vested Gelon  with  the  title  and  authority  of  king; 
and  to  preserve  to  the  latest  posterity  the  memory  of 
that  p  itriotic  and  upright  conduct,  which  had  raised 
him  to  the  supreme  dignity,  they  erected  a  statue  in 
honour  of  him,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the 
ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungirded  and  unarmed. 

Gelon  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
which  the  Syracusans  had  made  of  him.  By 
his  great  equity  and  moderation,  he  obtained  the 
title  of  Father  of  his  People,  and  Patron  of  Liberty. 
The  whole  of  royalty  that  he  assumed,  was  the  toils 
and  cares  of  it ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
whom  the  sovereign  power  made  the  better  man. 
He  was  more  particularly  famous  for  his  inviolable 
sincerity,  truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements. 
Having  once  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
pedition he  meditated,  he  did  not  resort  to  such 
taxes  and  imposts  as  might  easily  have  been  raised  in 
a  country  so  rich  ;  for  finding  the  Syracusans  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  expense,  he  told  them  that  he  asked 
only  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  repay  it  as 
boon  as  the  war  should  be  over.  The  money  was  ad- 
vanced, and  Gelon  punctually  repaid  it  as  promised. 
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A  very  singular  fate  befel  the  statue  raised  by  the 
Syracusans  in  honour  of  this  excellent  prince ;  but 
it  was  happily  such  as  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  motives  which  occasioned  its  erection.  Above 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  when  the  Syra- 
cusans had  sunk  into  slavery,  and  were  emancipated 
from  it  by  the  exertions  of  Timoleon,  their  deliverer 
thought  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase  from  Syracuse 
all  traces  of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  aid  the  public  treasury,  to  bring  to  public 
sale  the  statues  of  their  former  kings  and  princes. 
He  first,  however,  brought  them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many 
living  personages ;  and  heard  evidence  as  to  their 
respective  merits.  They  were  all  condemned  unani- 
mously, that  of  Gelon  alone  excepted,  which  found 
an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender  in  the  warm  gra- 
titude which  the  Syracusans,  even  at  that  distant 
period,  entertained  for  their  first  king. 

ERCHENBALDUS. 

Count  Erchenbaldus  de  Burban,  who  lived  at  lire 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
compared  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  for  his  inflexible 
integrity  and  love  of  justice.  When  he  was  linger- 
ing in  the  last  stage  of  a  fatal  disease,  and  confined 
to  his  bed,  information  was  brought  to  him  that  one 
of  his  edicts,  disobedience  to  which  was  a  capital 
offence,  had  been  transgressed  by  his  nephew.  The 
vigour  of  the  count  was  suddenly  roused ;  and 
sacrificing  the  natural  ties  of  consanguinity  to  his 
determined  love  of  justice,  he  directed  that  the 
young  man  should  instantly  be  punished  with  the 
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death  prescribed  by  law.  Those  who  received  the 
order,  pitying  the  youth  of  the  offender,  and  ima- 
gining that  Erchenbaldus  had  but  a  few  days  to 
live,  neglected  this  command,  and  merely  recom- 
mended to  the  young  man  to  keep  himself  carefully 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  his  uncle ;  in  the  mean> 
time,  they  made  their  regular  official  report,  and 
recorded  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Five  days 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  nephew,  imagining 
his  uncle's  anger  to  have  subsided,  ventured  from 
his  place  of  retirement,  and  somewhat  unadvisedly 
seated  himself  at  the  count's  bedside.  His  appear- 
ance was  sufficient  to  discover  the  imposition  that 
had  been  practised ;  but  the  sick  man  showing  no 
immediate  displeasure,  made  a  motion  to  his  nephew 
to  approach  him,  and  quietly  stretched  forth  his 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  him  ;  when  he  found  him  near 
enough,  he  raised  himself,  and  putting  one  arm  round 
his  neck,  seized  a  knife  with  the  other,  which  he 
pitilessly  plunged  into  his  breast,  and  thus  became, 
in  his  last  moments,  the  terrible  executioner  of  his 
own  sentence  and  condemnation  on  another. 


UPRIGHT  BISHOP. 
When  Sigurd  Magnusen,  King  of  Norway,  re- 
solved without  any  cause  to  divorce  his  queen,  and 
marry  another  woman,BishopMagnus  being  informed 
of  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  went  to  the  royal 
palace,  and  demanded  an  audience.  Sigurd  suspected 
the  bishop's  business,  and  therefore  received  him  with 
a  drawn  sword,  in  order  to  intimidate  him  ;  but  Mag- 
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nus  was  void  of  fear,  and  boldly  represented  to  his 
majesty  that  he  was  acting  in  defiance  of  God,  and 
in  a  manner  that  was  derogatory  to  hi">  own  honour. 
He  used  all  his  eloquence,  and  that  authority  to  which 
the  bishops  in  those  times  thought  themselves  en- 
titled, to  induce  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  pur- 
pose. While  he  spoke,  he  stretched  forth  his  head,  as 
if  to  intimate  that  even  the  fear  of  death  could  not  ap- 
pal him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Sigurd,  wha 
was  very  impetuous,  was  highly  exasperated,  yet  he 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  injure  the  good  bish- 
op, of  whose  loyalty  and  integrity  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced. He  therefore  remained  silent,  but  expressed 
his  indignation  in  his  countenance.  The  friends  of 
Magnus  trembled  for  him.  •'  I  have  no  fear,  my 
friends. "  said  the  bishop  ;  lt  but  were  I  to  die  for 
what  I  have  done,  I  should  meet  my  fate  cheerfully. 
I  have  merely  fulfilled  my  duty."  The  zeal  of 
Magnus  produced  this  effect,  that  the  king  felt 
ashamed  of  accomplishing  his  object  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  ordered  the  ceremony  to  take  place  where 
he  could  find  a  more  complaisant  bishop* 


LORD  SHAFTESBURY. 
Mr-  Denzil  Hollis,  afterwards  Lord  Hollis,  was 
one  of  the  commissioneis  employed  by  the  parliament 
in  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  a  private  correspondence  with  the  king. 
This  fact  was  not  long  a  secret,  and  when  it  tran- 
spired, Mr.  Hollis  was  attacked  in  parliament  by  a 
party  opposed  to  him  ;    and  nothing  was  wanted  to 
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ruin  him  but  a  witness,  whose  testimony  might  give 
credit  to  the  accusation.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
(afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury),  was  thought  a  fit  man 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance, but  they  thought  he  would  gladly 
embrace  such  a  fair  and  unsought  for  opportunity  of 
ruining  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had  been  long  his  enemy,  on 
account  of  a  family  quarrel,  which  he  had  carried  so 
far,  as  by  power  in  the  House  to  hinder  Sir  Anthony 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  though  fairly  elected. 

On  this  presumption,  Sir  Anthony  Cooper  was 
summoned  to  the  House,  and  being  called  in,  was 
asked  whether,  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  knew  or 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Hollis's  secret  correspondence  with 
theking,pending  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  ?  SirAnthony 
replied,  that  to  this  question  he  could  make  no  an- 
swer :  for  although  what  he  had  to  say  would  be  to 
the  exculpating  ©f  Mr.  Hollis,  yet  whatever  answer 
he  made,  would  be  considered  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  if  he  had  known  anything  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Hollis,  he  would  have  taken  that  dishonour- 
able way  of  doing  him  an  injury,  and  wreaking  his 
revenge  on  a  man  that  was  known  to  be  his  enemy. 

Sir  Anthony  was  much  pressed  to  give  evidence 
against  Mr.  Hollis,  and  even  threats  were  resorted  to 
of  sending  him  to  the  Tower,  if  he  refused  to  state 
what  he  knew  of  the  business.  He  still,  however, 
persisted  in  remaining  obstinately  silent,  and  was 
ordered  to  withdraw.  Those  who  had  reckoned  upon 
his  subserviency  being  greatly  disappointed  and  dis- 
pleased, moved  warmly  for  his  commitment.  Sir 
Anthony  waited  in  the  lobby  unmoved,  and  though 
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several  of  his  friends,  coming  out,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  satisfy  the  House,  he  kept  to  his 
resolution.  Nor  did  this  honourable  conduct  go 
without  its  reward,  for  even  among  the  great  men 
of  the  party  that  opposed  Mr.  Hollis,  there  were  so 
many  who  applauded  his  generosity,  and  showed  that 
the  act  so  much  more  deserved  the  commendation, 
than  the  censure,  of  that  assembly,  that  the  more 
angry  members  were  ashamed  to  persist  in  the 
motion,  and  so  dropped  the  debate.  Some  days 
after,  Mr.  Hollis  came  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooper's 
house,  and  in  terms  of  great  acknowledgment  and 
esteem,  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  late  behaviour 
in  the  House,  with  respect  to  him.  Sir  Anthony 
replied,  "That  he  pretended  not  thereby  to  merit 
any  thing  of  him,  or  to  lay  any  obligation  on  him  ; 
that  what  he  had  done,  was  not  out  of  any 
consideration  of  him,  but  was  due  to  himself,  and 
what  he  should  equally  have  done,  had  any  other 
man  been  concerned  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
perfectly  as  much  at  liberty  as  before  to  consider 
him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  just  as  he  pleased/' 
Mr.  Hollis,  however,  was  so  persuaded  of  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  Sir  Anthony,  that  he  begged 
they  might,  for  the  future,  live  in  terms  of  friend- 
ship ;  to  which  Sir  Anthony  readily  assented. 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

Mr.  Locke  was  not  lees  eminent  for  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  than  for  his  talents.  King  William 
pressed  him  to  go  as  ambassador  to  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple courts  in  Europe  ;  but  this   he  declined,  on 
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account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health.  He  then 
made  hiiti  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade, 
a  post  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  At 
length,  when  his  health  rendered  a  residence  in  the 
country  necessary,  and  he  could  not  pass  the  summer 
in  London,  without  endangering  his  health,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  to  the  king  ;  disdaining  to 
hold  an  employment  of  that  importance, when  no  lon- 
ger able  to  discharge  its  efficient  duties.  The  King 
intreated  him  to  continue  in  office,  telling  him,  that  a 
few  weeks'  attendance  in  town  would  be  sufficient  ; 
but  he  persisted  in  not  retaining  it  as  a  sinecure. 

Mr.  Locke  was  afterwards  reproached  for  not 
having  made  interest  for  some  of  his  friends  to 
succeed  to  the  office,  or  at  least  to  inform  them  of 
his  intended  resignation  of  it  "  I  know,"  said  he, 
in  answer  to  one  of  his  relations  who  had  re- 
proached him  on  this  subject  ;  "  I  know  what  you 
tell  me  very  well,  but  that  was  the  very  reason  why 
I  would  not  communicate  my  intention  to  any  one. 
I  received  my  commission  generously  from  the 
king  himself,  and  to  him  I  resolved  to  restore  it, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  bestowiug  it  ou 
some  man  worthy  of  his  bounty." 

PEDRO  THE   FIRST. 

Pedro  the  First,  the  eighth  king  of  Portugal,  dis- 
tinguished his  reign  by  a  steady  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

An  ecclesiastic,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  had  killed  a 
mason  in  his  employment,  for  not  executing  some 
piece  of  work  agreeable  to  his  mind.   The  king  dis- 
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sembletl  hio  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  left  it  to 
the  proper  courts,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter. 
The  sentence  passed  on  the  priest,  was,  that  he 
should  be  suspended  from  saying  mass  during  a 
year.  At  this  slight  punishment,  the  family  of  the 
deceased  were  naturally  highly  offended.  The  king 
caused  it  to  be  hinted  to  the  son  of  the  mason,  that 
he  should  kill  the  priest.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  justice,  was  condemned 
to  death.  On  this  sentence  being  reported  to  the 
king,  his  majesty  asked,  "what  was  the  young 
man's  trade  ?"The  answer  was,  that  he  followed  his 
father's.  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  shall  commute 
this  punishment,  by  restraining  him  from  meddling 
with  stone  and  mortar  for  one  twelve-month." 

After  this  affair,  he  punished  capital  crimes  in  the 
clergy  with  death  ;  and  when  they  desired  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  refer  causes  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  he  calmly  replied,  H  This  is  what  I  mean 
to  do,  for  I  send  them  up  to  the  highest  of  all  tri- 
bunals, to  that  of  their  Maker  and  mine.71 

REPENTANCE  AND  RESTITUTION, 
In  1776,  two  gentlemen  returning  to  Dublin,  were 
accosted  by  a  genteel  man,  who  in  dress  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  clergyman  ;  and  who  begged  they 
would  step  with  him  into  an  adjacent  public  house, 
as  he  had  something  of  moment  to  communicate. 
They  agreed,  and  the  stranger  then  asked  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  if  he  had  ever  possessed  a  gold 
watch,  and  if  he  recollected  the  name  and  the  num- 
ber ?  The  gentleman  replied,  that  he  certainly  once 
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had  a  watch,  of  which,  twenty-two  years  ago,  he 
was  robbed  by  five  men,  who  also  took  twenty- five 
guineas  from  him.  The  stranger  produced  the 
watch,  which  proved  to  be  the  same  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  robbed  of.  The  gentleman 
then  asked  how  he  had  come  by  these  articles,  as 
he  felt  assured  he  was  only  the  agent  in  the  business. 
The  stranger  desired  to  be  excused  answering  that 
question,  but  said,  that  two  of  the  men  who  had 
robbed  him  were  dead,  the  other  three  were  in  opuent 
circumstances.  "  Happy,"  "said  he,  are  they,  who, 
having  in  youth  despoiled  their  neighbour  unjustly 
of  his  property,  make  restitution  in  their  riper  years. 
This  shows  their  principles  are  not  entirely  vitiated, 
and  that  their  repentance  is  sincere  ;  but  thrice  hap- 
py are  they  who  need  no   such  repentance.' ' 

HONESTY  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

At  a  fair  in  the  town  of  Keith,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  year  17G7,  a  merchant  having  lost 
his  pocket-book,  which  contained  about  ^100  ster- 
ling, advertised  it  next  day,  offering  a  reward  of 
£20  to  the  finder.  It  was  immediately  brought  to 
him  by  a  countryman,  who  desired  him  to  examine 
it ;  the  owner  finding  it  in  the  same  state  as  when 
he  lost  it,  paid  down  the  reward;  but  the  man  de- 
clined accepting  it,  alleging,  that  it  was  too  much; 
he  then  offered  him  £15,  then  £10,  then  £5,  all  which 
he  successively  refused.  Being  at  last  desired  to 
make  his  own  demand,  he  asked  only  five  shillings  to 
drink  his  health,  which  was  most  thankfully  given  him. 

An  instance  of  conduct  extremely  similar  occurred 
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at  Plymouth,  at  the  end  of  the  late  war.  A  British 
aeaman,  who  returned  from  France,  received  £ii5 
for  his  pay.  In  proceeding  to  the  tap-house  in 
Plymouth  dock-yard,  with  his  money  inclosed  in  a 
bundle,  he  dropped  it,  without  immediately  discover- 
ing his  loss.  When  he  missed  it,  he  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  it ;  after  some  enquiries,  he  fortunately 
met  J.  Prout,  a  labourer  in  the  yard,  who  had  found 
the  bundle,  and  gladly  returned  it.  Jack,  no  less 
generous  than  the  other  was  honest,  instantly  pro- 
posed to  Prout  to  accept  half,  then  ,£20,  both  of 
which  he  magnanimously  refused.  Ten  pounds, 
next  five,  were  tendered,  but  with  a  similar  result. 
At  length  Jack,  determined  that  his  benefactor 
should  have  some  token  of  his  gratitude,  forced  a 
£2  note  into  Prout's  pocket. 

Traits     of   character    like    these,    would    reflect 
honour  on  any  class  of  society. 

HONOURABLE  DEBTORS. 

Dr.  Franklin  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Denham,  an  American  merchant,  with  whom 
he  once  came  a  passenger  to  this  country.  "  He 
had  formerly,"  he  says,  "  been  in  business  at 
Bristol,  had  failed,  in  debt  to  a  number  of  people, 
compounded,  and  went  to  America ;  there,  by  a 
close  application  to  business  as  a  merchant,  he  ac- 
quired a  plentiful  fortune  in  a  few  years.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  the  ship  with  me,  he  invited  his 
old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he 
thanked  them  for  the  easy  compensation  they  had 
favoured  him  with ;  and  when  they  expected 
D  2 
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nothing  but  the  treat,  every  man,  at  the  first  remove, 
found  under  his  plate  an  order  on  a  banker  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  unpaid  remainder,  with  interest." 

In  178-5,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  cattle  dealer  of 
Ayrshire,  who  had  compounded  with  his  creditors 
seven  years  before,  summoned  them  all  to  meet 
him  at  Ayr.  Not  one  of  these  had  the  slightest 
idea  for  what  purpose  they  were  called  together, 
until,  a  short  time  before  they  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  which  he  had  provided,  he  produced 
all  their  accounts,  with  the  interest  exactly  calcu- 
lated, and  paid  them  to  the  utmost  farthing.  The 
creditors,  out  of  gratitude,  and  in  order  that  his 
family  might  possess  a  memorial  of  his  integrity, 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription : 
"  To  William  Hutchivson,  Drover,  in  Lanehead, 
Ayrshire. 

"  This  cup  is  presented  by  his  late  creditors  as  a 
small  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of 
his  upright  and  honourable  conduct  to  them,  who 
having,  from  a  full  conviction  of  his  great  losses  by 
trade,  accepted  a  composition,  in  1778,  of  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound,  sterling,  were,  unexpectedly, 
called  together  at  Ayr,  the  2nd  of  February,  1785, 
and  after  receiving  a  handsome  entertainment,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  respective 
debts,  with  the  whole  interest  due  thereon,  amount- 
ing, at  that  date,  to  £1600." 

A  third  instance  of  the  like  honourable  conduct 
was  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Turner,  a  horse-dealer  at 
Maldon.     Having   sustained  a  succession  of  losses, 
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ht  was  compelled  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
who,  knowing  his  honesty,  accepted  of  such  terms 
as  he  offered,  and  gave  him  a  full  discharge.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  purcha-ed  two  sixteenths  ot  a 
lottery  ticket,  one  of  which  was  drawn  a  prize  of 
^20,000,  and  entitled  him  to  £1250.  He  no 
sooner  received  this  sum,  than  he  invited  his  credi- 
tors to  dine  with  him,  and  paid  every  farthing  of 
their  original  demands. 

JAMES  II.&  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

At  the  death  of  the  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Clarke,  the  society,  who  possess  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  head,  were  about  to  choose  a 
successor,  when  they  were  commanded  by  the  king 
to  elect  Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  who  had  promised 
to  declare  himself  a  Papist,  and  who  was  known  to 
be  of  bad  principles.  The  society,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  entreated  that  his  Majesty  would 
either  allow  them  to  proceed  in  their  own  election, 
or  that  he  would,  at  least,  nominate  a  more  suitable 
person.  To  this  entreaty  no  answer  was  returned  ; 
and  when  the  day  of  election  arrived,  the  fellows 
made  their  choice  of  Dr.  Hugh,  a  sincere  Pro- 
testant, and  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  im- 
portant office.  Enraged  at  this  instance  of  dis- 
obedience, James  immediately  sent  down  a  man- 
date for  setting  aside  Dr.  Hough,  and  electing,  not 
the  person  proposed,  but  Dr.  Parker,  one  of  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  and  recently  elevated  to  the 
See  of  Oxford.  The  Fellows  refused  to  proceed  to 
a  second  election,  as  the  place  of  President  was  al- 
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ready  legally  filled  up,  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford could  not  be  chosen  without  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  college.  Dr.  Hough  himself  thus 
boldly  addressed  the  commissioners  :  "  My  lords, 
you  say  your  commission  gives  you  authority  to 
change  and  alter  statutes,  and  to  make  new  ones, 
as  you  think  fit ;  now,  my  lords,  we  have  taken  au 
oath,  not  only  to  observe  our  statutes  (laying  his 
hand  upon  the  book  of  the  statutes  of  the  college), 
but  to  admit  of  no  new  ones,  or  alterations  in  these. 
This  must  be  my  behaviour  here ;  I  must  admit  of 
no  alteration  of  them,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
never  will."  The  king  was  so  incensed  at  this 
fresh  contempt  of  his  orders,  that  he  came  to 
Oxford  in  person,  and  having  commanded  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  to  attend  him  at 
Christ  Church,  he  asked  Dr.  Pudsey,  the  senior  of 
the  Fellows  that  appeared  before  him,  "  whether 
they  did  receive  his  letter  ?"  They  answered, 
"  they  did."  The  king  replied,  "  then  you  have 
done  very  uncivilly  by  me,  and  undutifully."  His 
reproaches  and  threats  were,  however,  of  no  avail  ; 
he  could  not  terrify  the  Fellows  into  submission. 
The  king  then  vented  his  resentment  in  these  terms 
■ — "  Get  you  gone.  Know  I  am  your  king.  I 
will  be  obeyed  ;  and  I  command  you  to  be  gone. 
Go  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  President 
of  your  college.  Let  them  that  refuse  it,  look  to 
it ;  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  their  sovereign's 
displeasure  !  The  Fellows  then  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  oifered  their  petition  to  the  king ;  but  the  king 
said   to    them,     "  Get    you    gone  ;  I    will   receive 
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nothing  from  you  till  you  have  obeyed  me,  and 
admitted  the  Bishop  of  Oxford/'  On  this,  they 
immediately  withdrew  to  their  chapel,  when  Dr. 
Pudsey  again  enquired  whether  they  would  obey 
the  king  ?  They  answered,  they  were  as  ready  to 
obey  his  majesty  in  all  things  that  lay  in  their  power, 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects;  but  the  electing 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  being  directly  contrary  to  their 
statutes,  and  the  positive  oaths  they  had  taken,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  obey  him  in  this  matter. 
This  determination  of  the  Fellows  being  made  known 
to  the  king,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  bend 
them  to  his  will,  he  caused  Dr.  Hough  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  expelled  25  of  the  Fellows. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  then  made  President  by 
the  king,  who  soon  after  turned  out  most  of  the 
Demies,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  put  in  their 
places.  About  a  year  after  this  tyrannical  proceed- 
ing, the  king,  finding  that  his  throne  trembled  un- 
der him,  restored  the  Fellows  who  had  so  boldly 
resisted  his  illegal  authority.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, he  was  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  thus  met  the 
common  fate  of  all  wicked  princes,  who  would  enslave 
their  people,  to  gratify  their  own  abominations. 

TURKISH  PROBITY. 

A  French  merchant,  whose  house  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  at  Constantinople,  having  with  great  diffi- 
culty packed  up  some  valuables  in  a  trunk,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  look  for  his  wife  and  children,  on  quit- 
ing  the  house,  he  put  his  trunk  into  the  hands  of  the 
first  person  he  met,  who  happened  to  be  a  Turkish 
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porter.  He  lost  sight  of  the  man  in  the  confusion, 
and  gave  up  all  idea  of  recovering  his  property. 
Some  months  after,  a  Turk  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  a  trunk  in  his  possession,  with 
which  the  merchant  had  entrusted  him  on  the  night 
of  the  fire,  and  that  he  had  long  sought  him  in  order 
to  restore  it.  The  trunk  was  then-  returned,,  without 
a  single  article  being  missiug. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  BUNGLING-  LAWYERS. 

Chamillart,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  a  celebrated  plea- 
der. He  once  lost  a  cause  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
through  his  excessive  fondness  for  billiards.  His 
client  called  on  him  the  day  after  in  extreme  affliction, 
and  told  him  that,  if  he  had  made  use  of  a  docu- 
ment which  had  been  put  into-  his  hands,  but  which 
he  had  neglected  to  examine,  a  verdict  must  have 
been  given  in  his  favour.  Chamillart  read  it,  and 
found  it  of  decisive  importance  to  his  cause.  "  You 
sued  the  defendant,"  said  he,  "  for  20,000  livres. 
You  have  failed  by  my  inadvertence.  It  is  my  duty 
to  do  you  justice.  Call  on  me  in  two  days," — In  the 
meantime  Chamillart  procured  the  money,  and  paid 
it  to  his  client,  on  no  other  condition  than  that 
he  would  keep  the  transaction  secret. 

THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Irwin,  he  says,  «*  My 
old  kinsman  and  contemporary,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle is  at  length  dead  and  for  the  first  time  quiet." 
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He  had  the  start  of  me  at  his  birth,  by  one  year 
and  two  months,  and,  I  think,  we  shall  observe  the 
same  distance  at  our  burial.  I  own  I  feel  for  his 
death,  not  because  it  will  be  my  turn  next,  but  be- 
cause I  knew  him  to  be  extremely  good-natured,  and 
his  hands  to  be  extremely  clean,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble ;  for  after  the  all  great  offices  which  he  held  for  50 
years,  he  died  £300,000  poorer  than  when  he  first 
came  into  them — a  very  unministerial  proceeding  \" 


LUCKY  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

That  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  is  a  maxim  which 
experience  has  long  ago  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  avarice  often  overleaps  itself.  A  singular 
instance  in  support  of  both  these  acknowledged  truths, 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
British  metropolis.  A  merchant  somewhat  remark- 
able for  absence  of  mind,  had  left  his  counting-house 
for  the  Bank  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
intended  to  deposit  there ;  on  reaching  Lombard 
street,  he  found  his  pocket  cut,  and  his  pocket-book 
missing.  He  immediately  suspected  that  his 
pocket  had  been  picked  of  all  his  money,  and  re- 
turning home,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
c  erk.  What,  however,  was  his  astonishment,  an 
finding  that  he  had  left  the  money  behind,  and  that 
though  his  pocket-book  had  been  taken  from  him, 
yet  it  contained  nothing  but  a  few  papers  of  little 
consequence. 

Pleased  with  the  integrity  of  his  clerk,  who  gave 
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him  the  money  he  thought  he  had  lost,  he  promised 
hirn  a  handsome  present ;  but  neglecting  to  fuliil  his 
promise,  was  reminded  of  it.  Unwilling  to  part  with 
money,  lie  gave  the  clerk  one  of  two  lottery-tickets  he 
had  purchased.  The  young  man  would  have  pre- 
ferred money,  as  he  had  parents  far  advanced  in  years, 
who  depended  upon  him  for  support;  he,  however, 
was  contented,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  had  cause 
to  be  so,  for  his  ticket  was  drawn  a  prize  of  £20,000. 

LOUIS  XII. 

When  Louis  XII.  was  persuaded  to  retain  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  duped  by  the  artifices  of  Ferdinand,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  would  rather,  if  it  must  he  so,  see  myself 
deprived  of  my  kingdom,  the  loss  of  which  might 
hereafter  be  recovered,  than  forfeit  my  honour,  which 
can  never  be  restored.  The  advantages  which  my 
enemies  obtain  over  me,  can  scarcely  excite  surprise, 
since  they  employ  means  to  which  I  shall  never te- 
sort,  a  contempt  for  good  faith  and  for  honour/' 

FAIR   AWARD, 

A  peasant  once  entered  the  halt  of  justice  at 
Florence,  at  the  time  that  Alexander,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, was  presiding.  He  stated,  that  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  purse  of  sixty  ducats,  and 
learning  that  it  belonged  to  Friuli  the  merchant,  who 
offered  a  reward  of  ten  ducats  to  the  finder,  he  had 
restored  it  to  him,  but  that  he  had  refused  the  pnv- 
niised  reward.     The  duke  instantly  ordered  Friuli 
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to  be  summoned  into  his  presence,  and  questioned 
why  he  refused  the  reward  ?  The  merch  ant  replied, 
"  That  he  conceived  the  peasant  had  paid  himself, 
for  although,  when  he  gave  notice  of  his  loss,  he  said 
this  purse  only  contained  sixty  ducats,  it  in  fact  had 
seventy  in  it."  The  duke  inquired  if  this  mistake 
was  discovered  before  the  purse  was  found  ?  Friuli 
answered  in  the  negative.  **  Then,"  said  the  duke, 
"  as  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  honesty  of 
this  peasant,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  there  is 
indeed  a  mistake  in  this  transaction  ;  for  as  the  purse 
you  lost  had  in  it  seventy  ducats,  and  this  which  he 
found  contains  sixty  only,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  be  the  same."  He  then  gave  the  purse  to  the 
peasant,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  all 
future  claimants. 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  Cantemir  Hospodar  of  Moldavia 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and 
used  every  exertion  to  raise  an  insurrection  against 
the  Grand  Seigpior.  In  this  he  failed,  and  took  re- 
fuge with  the  Czar.  When  a  negociation  for  peace 
was  begun,  the  grand  Vizier  agreed  to  the  terms 
proposed,  on  condition  that  Cantemir  should  be 
given  up.  "No,"  replied  Peter,  "  I  would  rather 
surrender  all  the  country  that  I  have  conquered  as 
far  as  Kiusk,  than  yield  to  his  demand.  Not  to  keep 
a  promise  when  it  has  been  once  given,  is  to  forfeit 
all  title  to  confidence  for  ever." 
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COUNT  OSTERMANN. 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Wyburgh,  remitted  100,000  ducats 
to  Count  Ostermann,  his  ambassador,  to  be  employed 
in  obtaining  the  most  favourable  terms  for  Russia. 
Ostermann  was  acquainted  with  the  poverty  of  the 
nobility,  and  knowing  also  his  sovereign's  love  of  eco- 
nomy, disbursed  his  money  with  such  address,  that 
for  10,000  ducats  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
returned  the  remaining  90,000  to  his  imperial  master, 

PATRIOT  ARTIST. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy,  he 
sent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conquest,  as  he 
had  done  that  of  Rochelle.  The  engraver  begged 
to  be  excused,  for,  being  a  Lorrainer,  he  could  not 
do  any  thing  against  the  honour  of  his  prince  and 
country.  The  king,  instead  of  being  displeased, 
confessed  that  the  Duke  ofLorrain  was  happy  in 
having  such  faithful  and  affectionate  subjects." 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

A  Prussian  ecclesiastic,  of  the  name  of  MylinsJ 
found  among  his  father's  papers  a  promissory  notJ 
to  a  considerable  amount,  which  the  Prince  Royail 
afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  had. given  him.  Ill 
therefore  sent  it  to  the  king,  with  the  following  letter! 

"  Sire — Among  my  father's  papers,  I  have  founcl 
the  enclosed  note.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  hasbeerl 
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through  negligence,  or  any  other  means,  that  it  has 
not  been  cancelled.  I  know  not,  but  I  leave  the 
matter  to  the  disposal  of  your  majesty." 

The  king  immediately  sent  for  Mylins,  and  said 
that  he  well  remembered  receiving  the  money  from 
his  father,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  error,  he  would 
be  the  loser  himself.  He  immediately  paid  the  mo 
ney,  with  interest. 

FRANCIS  THE  FIRST. 

Chabot,  a  distinguished  admiral  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  sovereign,  who  issued  a  commission  to  the  Chan- 
cellor Poyet,  and  other  judges,  to  bring  the  admiral 
to  trial,  on  an  indictment  preferred  against  him  by 
the  Royal  Advocate.  The  chancellor  was  a  man  of 
unlimited  ambition,  and  hoping  to  please  the  king 
by  condemning  the  admiral,  seduced  some  of  the 
judges  by  promises,  and  others  by  threats,  to  join 
him  in  his  decision.  Though  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  the  admiral,  yet  the  chancellor  and 
judges  decreed  the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  dis- 
missal from  all  his  offices,  and  imprisonment. 

The  king  learning  of  the  artifice  by  which  such 
a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against  the  admiral, 
instantly  restored  him  to  his  estate  and  his  liberty, 
and  caused  the  chancellor  to  be  degraded. 

COUNT  MUNICH. 

When  Catherine  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia, she   solicited  Count  Munich  to  accept   some 
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marks  of  her  favour,  although  she  knew  he  Had 
been  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  her  acces- 
sion. u  No,"  said  the  count,  "  I  am  an  old  man ; 
I  have  already  suffered  many  misfortunes ;  and  if 
I  purchased  a  few  years  of  life  by  compromising  my 
principles,  I  should  make  but  a  bad  exchange," 


NON- CONFORMITY. 

Dr.  Owen,  the  celebrated  dissenter,  though  a  warm 
opponent  of  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  divine 
right,  was  a  man  of  so  upright  and  moderate  a  cha- 
racter, as  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  by  those 
most  opposed  to  him  in  opinion.  Charles  II.,  and 
his  brother,  the  bigotted  James,  both  paid  him  par- 
ticular attention.  James,  when  Duke  of  York,  sent 
for  him,  and  entered  into  a  long  discussion  with  him, 
on  the  justifiableness  of  non-conformity.  The  doc- 
tor found  it  probably  not  very  difficult  to  confute  his 
1  ^tipcs  in  argument;  but  was  treated  with  affa- 
bility, and  dismissed  with  kindness.  Charles  also 
sought  an  interview  with  the  doctor,  and  it  ended  in 
a  way  which  showed,  that  while,  like  his  brother,  he 
could  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  he  could  be  some- 
thing more  than  civil  to  those  who  differed  from  him. 
After  conversing  for  more  than  an  hour  with  the 
doctor,  on  different  topics,  he  gave  him  the  strongest 
assurances  of  his  friendship  and  protection,  told 
him  that  he  should  at  all  times  have  free  access 
to  his  person,  regretted  that  he  had  suffered  injury  j 
to  be  done  to  any  one  for  thinking  independently 
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in  matters  of  religion,  and  presented  the  doctor 
with  a  thousand  guineas,  which  he  requested  he 
would  distribute  among  those  who  had  suffered 
most  "for  conscience  sake." 


DR.  DONNE. 

Dr.  Donne  having  clandestinely  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Moor,  when  without  any 
appointment  in  the  church,  or  visible  means  of 
maintaining  a  family,  was  treated  for  some  time  with 
great  severity  by  the  old  gentleman.  At  length, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  mutual  friends,  Sir 
George  gave  the  doctor  a  bond,  to  pay  him  as  a  por- 
tion for  his  daughter  £800  upon  a  specified  day,  or 
j£20  quarterly,  until  the  sum  was  liquidated.  The 
latter  mode  of  payment  was  that  preferred  by  Sir 
George ;  but  it  had  not  continued  long,  when  the 
doctor  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  next  time  his  father-in-law  waited  on  him  with 
a  quarter's  instalment,,  the  doctor  thus  handsomely 
addressed  him — "  I  know,  Sir  George,  that  your 
present  condition  is  such  as  not  to  abound,  and,  I 
hope,  mine  is  such  as  not  to  need  it.  I  will  there- 
fore receive  no  more  from  you  on  that  contract." 

When  this  eminent  divine  and  poet  was  seized 
with  that  illness  of  which  he  expired,  he  gave  ano- 
ther memorable  proof  of  that  tenderness  of  con- 
science, which  had  distinguished  him  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  He  was  requested  to  re- 
new some  prebendal  leases,  the  fines  to  which  were 
considerable,  and  would  have  added  largely  to  the 
B  2 
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fortune  he  had  to  bequeath  his  family.  "  No,  no/* 
said  the  worthy  man,  "  I  dare  not  now,  that  I 
am  upon  my  sick  bed,  when  Almighty  God  has 
made  me  useless  to  the  service  of  the  church,  seek 
to  obtain  any  advantages  out  of  it." 

WHISTON. 

Whiston  was  a  pensioner  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
often  admitted  him  to  the  honour  of  conversing 
with  her,  and  paid  the  pension  with  her  own 
hands.  One  day,  she  said  to  him,  •■  Mr.  Whiston, 
J  understand  you  are  a  free  speaker,  and  honestly 
tell  people  of  their  faults;  no  one  is  without  faults, 
and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  mine/'  Whiston 
hesitated,  until  at  length  he  found  he  could  not 
evade  an  answer.  "  Well/'  said  he,  u  since  your 
majesty  insists  upon  it,  I  must  obey.  There  are 
abundance  of  people,  who  come  out  of  the  country 
every  year  upon  business.  They  all  naturally  de- 
sire to  see  the  king  and  queen,  and  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  doing  it  so  conveniently  as  at  the 
chapel  royal ;  but  these  country  folks  are  perfectly 
astonished  to  see  your  majesty  talking  with  the 
king,  even  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  leave 
town  with  impressions  by  no  means  favourable  to 
your  majesty,  which  they  report  in  the  country." 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  answered  the  queen ;  "  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  too  much  truth  in  whatyousay; 
but  pray,  Mr.  Whiston,  tell  me  of  another  fault" 
"No,  madam,"  replied  he,  "let  me  see  you  mend 
this  before  I  tell  you  of  another."  Her  majesty  had 
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the  good  sense  to  respect  the  rebuke,  and  continue 
her  friendship  to  her  honest  and  faithful  monitor. 

CHARLES  XII. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  when  he  dethroned 
King  Augustus,  was  advised  by  Count  Piper  to  an- 
nex Poland  to  his  dominions,  as  a  fair  conquest, 
and  to  make  the  people  Lutherans.  The  tempta- 
tion thus  presented  to  him  of  repairing  his  losses, 
enlarging  his  kingdom,  extending  his  religion,  and 
revenging  himself  of  the  Pope,  made  him  hesitate  a 
Tittle.  But  reflecting  on  his  declaration  to  the 
Polish  malcontents,  that  his  purpose  was  only  to 
dethrone  Augustus,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  king 
of  their  own  nation :  "  I  reject  a  kingdom/'  said  he, 
"that  I  cannot  keep  without  a  breach  of  promise. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  more  honourable  to  bestow 
a  crown,  than  to  retain  it." 

DISINTERESTED  DEAN. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Dr.  Wallis  was  Dean 
of  Waterford,  and  during  the  troubles  of  that  un- 
happy country  at  that  period,  he  suffered  greatly  in 
his  private  fortune,  from  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  After  peace  was  restored,  and 
the  Protestant  religion  firmly  established  by  King 
William,  Wallis  was  presented  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, as  a  gentleman  who  had  well  merited  the  royal 
patronage.  The  king  had  before  heard  the  story  of 
his  sufferings,  and  therefore  immediately  turning  to 
the  dean,  desired  him  to  choose  any  church  prefer- 
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ment  then  vacant.  Wallis  (with  all  the  modesty 
incident  to  men  of  real  worth),  after  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  royal  favour,  requested  the  deanery 
of  Derry.  "  How  I"  replied  the  king,  in  a  trans- 
port of  surprise,  '•'  ask  the  deanery,  when  you  must 
know  the  bishopric  of  that  very  place  is  also 
vacant  ?"  "  True,  my  liege,"  replied  Willis,  "  I  do 
know  it,  but  could  not  in  honesty  ask  so  great  a 
benefice,  being  conscious  there  are  many  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  suffered  more  than  myself,  and 
deserve  better  at  your  majesty's  hands ;  I  therefore 
presume  to  repeat  my  former  request."  It  is 
needless  to  add,  his  request  was  granted. 

HONOURABLE  SURRENDER  REWARDED. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  was  given  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  to  the  transaction.  "  I  at- 
tended the  examination  of  Messrs.  Neale,  James, 
and  Down  (bankers  in  London).  The  unhappy 
circumstances  under  which  these  gentlemen  laboured, 
particularly  Mr.  James,  were  affectingly  striking;  I 
acknowledge,  that  I  was  not  less  astonished  at  the 
honesty  of  his  conduct,  than  I  was  grieved  for  the 
greatness  of  his  misfortune.  I  have  no  intimacy 
whatever  with  Mr.  James,  nor  am  otherwise  ac- 
quainted, than  as  having,  for  several  years,  done 
business  at  the  house ;  consequently,  I  am  not 
biassed  by  partiality,  or  influenced  by  any  other  pre- 
judice, than  that  which  I  wish  ever  to  indulge  to- 
wards an  honest  man.  It  is  generally  known,  that 
Mr.  Fordyce  solely  occasioned  the  failure  of  this 
house,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  partners  were  unex- 
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pectedly  involved  and  precipitated  into  ruin.  Mr. 
James's  property,  I  am  told,  far  exceeded  that  of 
either  Mr.  Neale  or  Mr.  Down,  amounting  to  about 
£30,000,  all  which  he  most  cordially  surrendered. 
The  presiding  commissioner  observed,  that  Mr. 
James  had  even  brought  several  articles  into  the  ac- 
count which  he  was  not  strictly  bound  to  do ;  he  had 
retained  neither  watch  nor  rings.  His  money  (which 
from  appearance  could  be  but  trifling)  was  tied  up  in 
a  purse.  After  surrendering  it,  he  discovered,  upon 
feeling  in  his  pockets,  that  he  had  unintentionally 
left  a  trifle  behind.  The  mistake  was  undesigned, 
and  therefore  immediately  corrected.  Mr.  James, 
who  had  already  surrendered  s£3  0,000,  nobly  pro- 
duced the  last  halfpenny  of  his  fortune.  Some  may 
smile  at  this  as  the  contrivance  of  affectation ;  but 
all -convincing  as  his  manner  was,  of  its  resulting 
from  motives  of  an  opposite  nature,  I  cannot  for- 
bear crying  out  in  admiration,  O  matchless  probity  ! 
how  truly  ennobling  in  its  unaffected  honesty  ! 

"  The  creditors  generously  returned  the  deposits 
the  partners  had  made  ;  after  which,  the  presiding 
commissioner  informed  the  creditors,  that  Mr. 
James  had  put  a  paper  into  his  hand,  which  he  had 
desired  him  to  read.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
it  was  to  the  following  import:  *  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
James  is  too  deeply  impressed  by  his  situation,  to 
address  you  personally.  The  kindness  you  have 
now  conferred,  he  accepts  with  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude ;  and  did  he  appear  before  you  only  as  an  in- 
dividul,  he  would  cease  to  give  you  any  further 
trouble ;  but  the  ties  of  nature,  and  the  affections 
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of  a  father,  prevail  with  him  to  solicit  the  indui 
gence  of  your  attention  and  assistance.  A  wife  and 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  dependent  upon 
him,  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  that  of 
poverty,  call  forth  all  the  yearnings  of  a  husband 
and  of  a  parent.  Mrs.  James,  upon  her  marriage, 
settled  an  estate  of  the  value  of  ,£160  per  annum, 
upon  Mr.  James  for  life,  with  the  remainder  to  her- 
self and  children.  For  the  continuance  of  this  es- 
tate for  life,  which  will  probably  not  now  be  a  long 
one,  he  humbly  supplicates  your  kindness.  In 
doing  this,  he  is  wholly  influenced  by  the  affection 
which  he  bears  to  the  tenderest  branches  of  himself 
and  wife.  He  ventures,  gentlemen,  in  this  address, 
to  appeal  to  your  feelings  as  men,  as  husbands,  and  as 
fathers.  If  you  shall  indulge  this  request,  be  assured 
that  the  blessing  of  infants  will  descend  upon  you.' 
u  The  address  was  too  pathetic  to  be  read  without 
tears,  for  the  commisssoner,  to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken,  evinced  himself  « a  man  of  feeling,'  or  to 
be  heard  without  receiving  the  strongest  testimo- 
nials of  pity  and  commiseration.  The  meeting  unani- 
mously complied  with  the  request.  I  acknowledge 
it  was  to  me  the  most  mixed  scene  of  melancholy 
and  of  pleasure  I  had  ever  witnessed." 


MAGNANIMOUS  CREDITOR. 

A  rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  wishing  to  befriend  a 
manufacturer  in  that  city,  advanced  him  50,000 
livres  for  goods  which  he  was  to  furnish.  The  manu- 
facturer, soon  afterwards,  finding  that,  so  far  from 
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being  able  to  fulfil  bis  engagement,  he  was  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy,  repaired  immediately  to  the  merchant, 
and  acquainting  him  with  the  critical  situation  of  his 
affairs,  returned  the  whole  sum  he  had  receivedin ad- 
vance. '•  No,"  said  the  generous  merchant,  ''you  have 
made  ine  your  confidant,  but  I  sbould  consider 
myself  as  an  accomplice  in  your  bankruptcy,  if  I 
were  to  receive  this  money  without  the  knowledge  of 
your  other  creditors  ;  therefore  take  it  back — forget 
that  you  are  my  creditor,  and,  if  possible,  preserve 
your  honour  and  credit;  but  if,  notwithstanding  this, 
you  are  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  your  effects, 
enter  me  amongst  the  rest  of  your  creditors,  and  let  me 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  dividends  they  may 
receive." 


ENGLISH    HONOUR,    AND    ITALIAN 
FINESSE. 

In  the  year  1780,  a  young  English  nobleman 
lost  to  Count  Palfy,  in  Vienna,  the  sum  of  120,000 
florins  (£12,000),  and  gave  him  a  bondforthe  sum, 
to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he 
wished  not  to  afflict  by  asking  him  to  pay  so  large 
a  debt  for  him.  Count  Palfy  affected  to  admire  his 
delicacy,  but  caused  the  bond,  torn  in  two,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  father.  The  young  Englishman, 
however,  sent  the  120,000  florins,  in  money,  to  the 
count,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father* 
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A  LESSON  IN  DIPLOMACY. 

A  gentleman  who  had  received  an  appointment  as 
Envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  went  to  Lord  Wentworth, 
to  take  his  advice  as  to  the  mode  hy  which  he 
might  hest  execute  his  mission  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  honour  to  his  country.  "  To  do  honour  to 
yourself,  and  serve  your  country,"  said  that  saga- 
cious nobleman,  "  you  must  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
occasions,  speak  the  truth — for  the  consequence  will 
be,  that  you  will  never  be  believed.  By  this  means, 
you  will  not  only  secure  yourself  against  the 
treachery  of  the  iniquisitive,  but  will  put  all  you 
ileal  with  at  fault  in  their  conjectures  and  projects.'* 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  suit  depending 
before  him,  sent  him  a  present  of  two  silver  flagons. 
The  chancellor  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  ser- 
vants to  rill  them  with  the  best  wine  in  his  cellar,  and 
carry  them  back  to  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  that  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
obeying  him ;  and  that,  when  the  flasks  were  empty* 
he  should  be  welcome  to  have  them  filled  again. 

SENECA. 

Neither  the  great  wealth  which  Seneca  acquired 
as  the  preceptor  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  nor  the  lux- 
ury and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  produced  any  alteration 
in  that  system  of  life  which  this  great  philosopher 
had  planned  for  himself.     He  continued  to  the  last 
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to  live  abstemious,  correct,  and  above  all,  free  from 
flattery  and  ambition.  u  I  had  rather,"  said  he  to 
Nero,  "  offend  you  by  speaking  the  truth,  than 
please  you  by  lying  and  flattery."  When  Seneca 
perceived  that  his  favour  was  on  the  decline,  and 
that  nis  enemies  were  constantly  reminding  the  em- 
peror of  the  wealth  which  he  amassed,  he  offered  to 
make  a  full  surrender  of  all  the  gifts  which  had  ever 
been  conferred  on  him.  The  tyrant,  however, 
not  only  declined  the  offer,  but  protested  that  his 
friendship  for  him  remained  the  same.  The  con- 
tinued machinations  of  his  enemies  were  at  length 
so  successful,  that  the  emperor  sent  him  an  order 
to  put  himself  to  death.  Seneca  received  the  man- 
date  with  calmness  and  composure,  and  only  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  alter  his  will.  The  officer  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  refused  to  grant 
such  permission.  Seneca  then  addressing  his 
friends,  said,  that  "  since  he  was  not  allowed  to 
leave  them  any  other  legacy,  he  requested  they 
would  preserve  the  example  of  his  life,  and  exercise 
that  fortitude  which  philosophy  taught." 

SPOLIATION  OF  CORINTH. 

When  L.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  had  de- 
feated the  Corinthians  under  Dracus,  and  the  whole 
of  Achaia  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  the  senate 
sent  him  orders  to  demolish  utterly  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth, for  there  its  ambassadors  had  received  those 
insults  which  led  to  the  war.  The  general  obeyed 
his  orders,  but  in  the  execution  of  them,  gave  a  rare 
example  of  disinterestedness  and  integrity.     For  of 
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all  the  brazen  images,  all  the  marble  statues  and 
pillars,  all  the  paintings  of  the  ablest  artists,  and 
other  rich  spoils  with  which  this  noble  city  aboun- 
ded, he  touched  not  one ;  nor  would  he  allow  a  sin- 
gle relic  of  the  glory  of  Corinth  to  be  transferred  to 
his  house  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over  it,  deem- 
ing it  a  far  prouder  boast  to  have  subdued  a  great  and 
wealthy  city,  and  to  have  had  all  its  treasures  within 
his  grasp,  without  adding  a  single  denier  to  his  owa. 


PAULUS  EMILIUS. 

Paulus  Emilius,in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in 
Spain,  is  said  to  have  gained  two  general  battles,  and 
reduced  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  and  yet  return- 
ed to  Rome  not  one  groat  the  richer  for  all  these 
victories.  How  pure  may  we  not  expect  the  domes- 
tic administration  of  a  man  to  have  been,  who  could 
behave  with  such  integrity,  when  at  a  distance  from 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  when 
possessed  of  absolute  power  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
Although  he  was  twice  consul,  yet,  when  he  died,  he 
left  scarcely  enough  to  satisfy  his  wife's  jointure. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Few  dignitaries  of  the  church  have  shown  a  more 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  the  holy  ministry,  than  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  Grosseteste.  Pope  Innocent  sent 
him  a  mandate  to  promote  a  nephew  (or  son)  of  his 
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holiness,  to  the  first  canonry  which  should  be  vacant 
in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  declaring,  that  any 
other  disposal  of  the  canonry  should  he  null  and 
void,  and  that  he  would  excommunicate  whoever 
dared  to  disobey  his  injunction.  This  nephew  was 
a  young  Italian,  who  possessed  not  one  qualification 
for  the  office,  nor  any  other  merit  more  substantial 
than  that  of  having  a  pope  for  his  uncle.  The 
bishop  instantly  wrote  to  the  pope,  refusing  com- 
pliance in  the  most  resolute  and  spirited  manner, 
and  almost  returning  excommunication  for  excom- 
munication. The  pope,  on  receiving  so  unexpected 
an  answer,  angrily  exclaimed, "  Who  is  this  old  do- 
tard, deaf  and  absurd,  that  thus  rashly  presumes  to 
judge  of  my  actions  ?  By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  the 
goodness  of  my  heart  did  not  restrain  me,  I  should 
so  chastise  him,  as  to  make  him  an  example  and  a 
spectacle  to  all  the  world.  Is  not  the  King  of  En- 
gland my  vassal,  my  slave,  and  for  a  word  speaking, 
would  throw  him  into  prison,  and  load  him  with 
disgrace  V9  His  holiness  proceeded  to  pronounce 
the  excommunication  of  the  bishop,  who  contented 
himself  with  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of  heaven,  and 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  his  see. 
Of  a  spirit  equally  upright,  and  more  directly  dis- 
interested, was  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  preferments  at  his  disposal  he  distributed  with 
a  truly  pastoral  care  ;  always  preferring  those  cler- 
gymen who  were  most  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing, merit,  and  humility.  In  one  instance,  where 
he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  promote  a  particular  friend 
of  his   own,    he   refused  to   indulge   in   his  incli- 
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nation,  from  a  doubt  that  the  person  was  not  sincere 
in  the  belief  of  the  sentiments  he  professed,  lie 
had  made  a  covenant  with  himself,  and  he  kept  it, 
that  his  inclinations  should  never  interfere  with 
his  duty. 

EARL  OF  HILSBOROUGH. 

Some  reluctance  having  been  manifested  to  fulfil 
a  promise  which  was  made  of  increasing  the  pen- 
sion of  Sir  Francis  Barnard,  the  intrepid  governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  £1000  a  year,  the  Earl  of 
Hilsborough  threatened,  if  it  was  not  kept,  to  resign 
the  Colonial  Department,  Sir  Francis,  when  he 
neard  of  it,  hastened  to  the  noble  earl,  and  entreated 
him  to  remain  in  office  ;  "  For,'*  said  he, "  it  would 
be  an  additional  chagrin  to  me,  that  the  country 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  your  service/'  Lord 
North  soor  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Francis  the 
pension  he  had  promised  him ;  and  subsequently 
appointed  him  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  Ireland. 

THE  LOST  HALF-GUINEA. 

A  gentleman  passing  through  the  streets  of  New- 
castle, about  twenty  years  ago,  was  called  in  by  i 
shopkeeper,  who  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to 
him  to  the  amount  of  guinea.  The  gentleman, 
much  astonished,  inquired  how  this  was,  as  he  had 
no  recollection  of  the  circumstance.  The  shop- 
keeper repjed,  that  about  twenty  years  before,  as 
the  gentleman's  wife  was  crossing  the  river  Tyne  ir 
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aboat  which  he  was  in,  she  accidentally  dropped  half 
a  guinea,  as  she  took  out  her  money  to  pay  the 
fare.  The  shopkeeper,  who  had  a  family  at  home 
literally  starving,  snatched  up  the  half-guinea.  He 
had  since  been  prosperous  in  the  world,  and  now 
seized  the  first  opportunity  since  his  good  fortune, 
of  paying  the  money,  with  interest. 

FATE  OF  STAFFORD. 

No  one  of  all  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  First  was  more  distinguished 
for  talents,,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  than  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Stafford.  The  king  was  not  insensible  of  his 
services,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude,  swore 
that  while  he  had  the  power  to  help  it,  "  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  Parliament.' ' 
When,  at  length,  Stafford,  by  the  able  support  which 
he  gave  to  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  crown, 
brought  upon  himself  tl*e  general  indignation  of  the 
people ;  when  he  was  impeached,  condemned,  and 
cast  into  prison,  and  when  it  seemed  that  nothing 
but  his  death  could  appease  the  popular  rage,  the 
earl  sent  in  a  letter  to  his  royal  master,  in  which  he 
magnanimously  requested  him  to  forget  the  promise 
which  he  had  made  him,  and  to  suffer  his  life  to  be 
taken,  if  by  that  means  the  public  peace  could  be 
secured.  Whatever  impression  this  noble  offer  may 
have  made  upon  Charles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  could  have  done  otherwise  than  awaken  the 
strongest  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  royal  breast, 
it  made  none  on  the  heartless  courtiers  around  him, 
who  coolly  urged,  that  the  full  consent  of  Stafford  to 
F  2 
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his  own  death,  absolved  his  majesty  from  every  scruple 
of  conscience  under  which  he  might  labour.  The 
weak  and  irresolute  Charles  at  length  yielded  to  these 
importunities,  and  in  breach  of  the  solemn  promise 
which  he  had  made,  not  to  suffer  "a  hair  of  his  head  to 
be  touched,"  granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen 
to  give  their  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  earl's  at- 
tainder and  execution. 

Stafford,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary  tender  of 
his  life,  which  he  had  made  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  was 
quite  unprepared  for  so  sudden  and  utter  a  dereliction 
by  his  sovereign.  When  Secretary  Carleton  waited 
on  him  with  the  intelligence,  and  mentioned  that  his 
lordship's  own  consent  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  weighed  chiefly  with  the  king  in  assenting  to 
his  death ;  the  earl,  in  mingled  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, asked  "If  it  was  indeed  possible  that  the  king 
had  given  assent  to  the  bill?"  When  Carleton 
assured  him  of  the  truth,  he  exclaimed,  "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation." 

Can  we  wonder  that  a  prince,  who  could  thus  faith- 
lessly sacrifice  the  life  of  a  devoted  servant,  should, 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  become  himself  the  victim 
of  outrage  and  violence  ? 

ROMAN  IDEA  OF  TREACHERY. 

It  was  a  noble  answer  which  a  Roman  general 
once  made  to  a  traitor,  who  came  and  tendered  him 
the  keys  of  a  town  that  he  had  besieged  :  "  Wretch," 
said  he,  "  know  that  it  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  the 
Romans,  that  they  should  etoop  to  the  baseness  of 
taking  towns  by  treachery." 
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A  JUDGE  ABOVE  RESENTMENT. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  lord  justice 
clerk  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  fine  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  his  country  house,  though  not  growing 
on  ground  which  he  could  call  his  own,  happened  to 
displease  the  proprietor,  who  caused  all  the  trees  to 
be  cut  down.  The  damage  was  irreparable,  but  his 
lordship,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
submitted  to  it  in  silence. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  it  happened,  that 
the  laird's  whole  estate  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
next  heir  at  law  producing  a  prior  will,  which,  though 
it  had  long  lain  dormant,  appeared  so  plain  and 
genuine^  that  the  laird  nearly  gave  up  his  right ;  and 
abandoned  all  hope,  when  he  found  it  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  The 
strict  integrity  of  the  judge  was,  however,  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  that  justice  would  be  impartially  ad- 
ministered. The  judge,  when  the  cause  came  before 
him,  sifted  it,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal 
for  public  justice,  when  he  discovered  that  the  will  was 
a  forgery  ;  and  thus,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
laird  gained  his  cause.  He  then  waited  on  the  judge 
with  shame  and  confusion,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  would  never  have  recovered  the  suit,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  lordship,  as  his  own  counsel  had  given  it  up. 
u  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for/'  said  the  judge, 
"  but  my  having  taken  due  pains  to  do  you  justice. 
This  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  myself,  and  I  should  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  place  I  occupy,  if  I  suffered 
F  3 
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any  injury  done  to  myself  to  influence  me  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice/' 


MAGNANIMOUS  LEGATEE. 

About  the  year  1772,  a  grocer  of  the  name  of 
Higgins  died,  and  left  a  considerable  sum  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  London,  saying  to  him  at  the  time  that  he 
made  his  will,  '•  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  rela- 
tions, but  should  you  ever  by  accident  hear  of  such, 
give  them  some  relief."  The  gentleman,  though  thus 
left  in  full  and  undisputed  possession  of  a  large  for- 
tune, on  which  no  person  could  bave  any  legal  claim, 
advertised  for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  and  after 
some  months  were  spent  in  inquiries,  he  at  length 
discovered  a  few  distant  relatives.  He  called  them 
together  to  dine  with  him,  and  after  distributing  the 
whole  of  the  money,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  paid  the  expenses  of  advertising 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 


PRINCIPLES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, all  future  commerce  with  the  See  of  Rome  was 
strictly  prohibited,  under  the  penalties  of  high  .trea- 
son ;  and  though  the  law  on  this  subject  had  been  re- 
pealed during  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  it  was 
re-enacted  in  the  time  of  her  successor,  and  was  in 
full  force  when  the  Catholic  James  the  Second  came 
to  the  throne  of  England.  James,  regardless  of  this 
circumstance,  invited  the  Pope  to  send  an  envoy  to 
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him,  to  rer  c\v,  probably,  the  old  relations  between  the 
court  of  England  and  the  See  of  Rome  ;  but  when 
the  envoy  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  duty 
it  was,  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  present  him  to 
the  king,  declined  doing  so,  being  advised  by  hit 
lawyers,  that  his  compliance  might  bring  him  under 
the  penalties  of  the  existing  laws.  Waiting  on  his 
majesty,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
serve  him  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  was  assured  it 
would  be  against  the  law.  The  king  asked  him,  if  he 
did  not  know  that  he  (the  king)  was  above  the  law  ? 
The  duke  replied,  that  whatever  the  king  might  be, 
he  himself  was  not  above  the  law.  James  was  in  high 
displeasure,  and  turned  the  duke  out  of  all  his  em- 
ployments. 

On  another  occasion,  James  gave  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  the  sword  of  state  to  carry  before  him  to  the 
Catholic  chapel.  When  they  arrived  at  the  chapel 
door,  the  duke  halting  there,  stepped  aside  to  allow 
the  king  to  pass.  "  My  lord"  said  his  majesty, 
"  your  father  would  have  gone  farther."  The  duke, 
with  great  readiness  of  wit,  answered,  *'  Your 
majesty* s  father  ivas  the  better  man,  and  he  would 
not  have  gone  so  far." 

THE  SPEAKER  CORNWALL. 

The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Wolfran  Corn- 
wall, when  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
strongly  solicited  to  apply  to  his  majesty  for  a  par- 
don for  the  notorious  John  Shepherd,  who  was  re- 
lated to  him,  and  who  was  under  sentence  of  death. 
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"  No,''  said  Mrr  Cornwall,  w  I  should  deserve  pub-  , 
He  censure  if  I  attempted  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  a  man,  who  has  so  frequently 
been  a  nuisance  to  society,  and  has  given  so  many 
proofs  that  kindness  to  him  would  be  cruelty  to  others. 
Were  my  own  son  to  offend  one  tenth  part  so  often 
as  he  has  done,  1  should  think  it  my  duty  rather  to 
solicit  his  punishment  than  his  pardon." 


QUAKER    RESPONSIBILITY. 

A  young  man,  desirous  of  entering  into  business  on 
his  own  account,  applied  to  a  wholesale  linen-draper, 
to  give  him  credit  for  goods  to  the  amount  of  £500. 
Being  asked  for  a  reference  as  to  character,  he  men- 
tioned'Mr.  B.,  a  quaker,  who,  on  being  applied  to, 
gave  the  young  man  such  a  character,  as  induced 
the  tradesman  immediately  to  let  him  have  the 
goods  he  wished  for.  After  being  some  time  in 
business,  and  by  his  conduct  justifying  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  he  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation, 
neglected  his  shop,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
became  insolvent.  The  injured  creditor  meeting 
Mr.  B.,  complained  that  he  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  character  of  the  young  man,  by  which  he  had  lost 
£500.  The  honest  Quaker  replied,  that  he  had 
spoken  to,  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  had  been 
deceived.  As,  however,  it  was  on  his  representation 
the  credit  had  been  given  to  the  insolvent,  he  would' 
pay  the  debt ;  which  he  did  immediately,  by  a  cheque 
on  his  banker. 
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DUKE  OF  WHARTON  &  EARL  OF  STAIR. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  recorded  of  the 
witty  and  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton,  it  was  none 
of  the  least  conspicuous,  that  although  personally  at- 
tached to  the  family  of  Hanover,  he  was  politically 
aevoted  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  As 
Pope  has  said,  he  was 

"  Traitor  to  the  king  he  loved." 

An  intimate  friend  having  once  expressed  to  the 
duke  great  surprise  at  the  course  of  his  political  at- 
tachments, his  grace  was  frank  enough  to  declare, 
that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  cause,  for  that  he  was 
in  debt  to  the  Pretender's  banker,  and  until  that  debt 
was  paid  he  must  remain  a  Jacobite.  When  at 
Paris,  on  a  visit  to  the  Pretender,  his  grace's  winning 
address  and  shining  abilities  gained  him  the  esteem 
of  all  the  English  residing  there,  and  made  him  an 
object  of  particular  solicitude  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, the  Earl  of  Stair.  His  excellency,  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  reclaiming  the  young  duke  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  giving  him  useful  admonitions,  which  were  not 
always,  however,  taken  in  the  best  part.  Once,  in 
particular,  the  ambassador  extolling  the  merit  and 
noble  behaviour  of  Wharton's  father,  added,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  follow  so  illustrious  on  example  of 
fidelity  to  his  prince,  and  love  to  his  country.  The 
young  duke  immediately  replied,  that  he  thanked 
his  excellency  for  his  good  advice,  and  as  his  ex- 
cellency had  also  a  worthy  and  deserving  father,  he 
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hoped  he  would  likewise  copy  so  bright  an  original, 
and  tread  in  his  steps."  A  severer  sarcasm  couldnot 
have  been  pronounced,  as  the  abassador's  father  had 
betrayed  his  master  in  a  manner  not  very  creditable. 

A  POOR  MAN  ABOVE  ALL  REWARD. 

A  poor  man  who  was  porter  to  a  house  in  Milan> 
found  a  purse,  which  contained  200  crowns.  He 
immediately  advertised  it,  and  was  applied  to  by  a 
gentleman,  who  gave  sufficient  proof  that  the  purse 
belonged  to  him,  and  had  it  instantly  restored.  Full 
of  gratitude  at  recovering  his  loss,  the  owner  offered 
his  benefactor  20  crowns  ;  but  he  positively  refused 
to  accept  of  any  reward.  The  gentleman  who  had 
lost  the  money,  seeing  the  porter  thus  positive, 
threw  his  purse  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  lost  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  if 
you  thus  refuse  to  accept  of  so  trivial  a  gratuity."  The 
porter  then  consented  to  receive  five  crowns,  which 
lie  immediately  distributed  among  the  poor, 

THE  OLD   BOOKCASE. 

An  old  and  rich  clergyman,  who  had  long  been 
the  incumbent  of  a  valuable  rectory  in  the  vale  of 
Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  dying  in  1784,  his  house- 
hold furniture  was  sold  by  auction.  The  curate,  who 
had  performed  the  whole  duty  of  the  living,  for. 
salary  that  was  very  inadequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  purchased  an  old  oaken  bookcase. 
When  he  had  got  it  home,  and  was  tenanting,  with 
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loose  scraps  of  paper  and  old  sermons,  those  drawers 
which  had  formerly  been  the  depository  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  he  found  a  drawer  wlfich  he  could  not 
return  to  its  place;  in  ascertaining  the  cause,  he 
discovered  two  bags  of  gold  of  200  guineas  each. 
Such  a  sum  would  have  made  the  curate  happy  for 
life;  for  it  would  have  purchased  an  annuity  of 
double  the  amount  of  his  salary  ;  but  the  good  man 
considered  it  not  his  own,  and  instantly  went  back 
to  the  Parsonage,  and  returned  it  to  the  adminis- 
trators, who  were  contented  with  expressing  their 
surprise  at  so  unexpected  a  proof  of  integrity. 

PARDON  REFUSED  TO  ROYAL  BLOOD. 

When  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  dis- 
graced himself  by  committing  robbery  and  murder 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis  XV,  would  not  grant 
a  pardon,  though  eagerly  solicited  to  do  so  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  tried 
him,  and  suspended  their  sentence  until  the  royal 
pleasure  should  be  known.  "  My  lords  and  coun- 
sellors," said  the  king,  "  return  to  your  chambers  of 
justice,  and  promulgate  your  decree."  Consider," 
said  the  first  president,  "that  the  unhappy  prince 
has  your  majesty's  blood  in  his  veins."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  king,  "  but  that  blood  has  become  impure,  and 
justice  demands  that  it  should  be  let  out ;  nor  would 
I  spare  my  own  son  for  a  crime  for  which  I  should 
be  bound  to  condemn  the  meanest  of  my  subjects." 
The  prince  was  executed  on  a  scaffold  in  the  court 
of  the  grand  Chatelet,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1729. 
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BANKRUPT   FAMILY  MADE   HAPPY. 

A  merchant  of  Bourdeaux,  who  had  carried  on 
trade  with  equal  honour  and  propriety,  till  he  was 
turned  of  fifty  years  of  age,  was,  by  a  series  of  un- 
expected and  unavoidable  losses,  at  length  unable  to 
comply  with  his  engagements,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  in  whom  he  placed  his  principal  happiness, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution,  which  doubled 
his  distress.  He  comforted  himself  and  them,  how- 
ever, with  the  reflection,  that  upon  the  strictest  re- 
view of  his  own  conduct,  no  want  either  of  integrity 
or  of  prudence  could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  repair  to  Paris,  in  order  to  lay  a 
true  state  of  his  affairs  before  his  creditors,  that  being 
convinced  of  his  honesty,  they  might  be  induced  to 
pity  his  misfortunes,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable 
space  of  time  to  settle  his  affairs.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  some,  and  very  civilly  by  all ;  and  wrote 
immediately  to  his  family  congratulating  them  on 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  favourable  adjustment 
of  his  difficulties.  But  all  his  hopes  were  destroyed 
by  the  cruelty  of  his  principal  creditor,  who  caused 
iiim  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  a  gaol.  As  soon  as 
this  melancholy  event  was  known  in  the  country,  his 
eldest  son,  a  youth  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  filial  piety,  came  i 
p  st  to  Paris,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father's  obdurate  creditor,  to  whom  he  painted  the 
distress  of  the  family  in  most  pathetic  terms,  but 
apparently  without  effect.    At  length,  in  the  greatest 
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agony  of  mind,  he  said,  "  Sir,  since  you  think  no- 
thing can  compensate  for  your  loss  but  a  victim,  let 
your  resentment  devolve  upon  me,  let  me  suffer  in- 
stead of  my  father,  and  the  miseries  of  prison  HU 
seem  light  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  a  parent,  1c 
console  the  sorrows  of  the  distracted  and  dejected 
family  that  I  have  left  behind  me.  Thus,  sir,  you 
will  satisfy  your  vengeance,  without  sealing  their 
irretrievable  ruin."  And  here  his  tears  and  sighs 
stopped  his  utterance.  His  father's  creditor  beheld 
him  upon  his  knees  in  this  condition  for  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour.  He  then  sternly  desired  him  to  rise  and 
sit  down;  he  obeyed.  The  gentleman  then  went 
from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other  in  great 
agitation  of  mind,  for  about  the  same  space  of  time. 
At  length  throwing  his  arms  about  the  young  man's 
neck,  *  I  find,"  said  he,  "there  is  something  more 
valuable  than  money  :  I  have  an  only  daughter,  for 
whose  fate  I  have  the  utmost  anxiety.  I  am  re- 
solved to  fix  it.  In  marrying  you  she  must  be  happy. 
Go,  carry  your  father's  discharge,  ask  his  consent, 
bring  him  instantly  hither;  let  us  bury  in  the  joy  of 
this  alliance  the  remembrance  of  all  that  has  passed." 


ADMIRAL  THUROT. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  French  naval  commander 
Thurot,  that  he  was  strictly  honest  in  circumstances 
that  made  the  exertion  of  common  honesty  an  act  of 
the  highest  magnanimity.  When  this  officer  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  landed  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  three  vessels  he  had  under  him  with  provi- 
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sions,  he  paid  a  liberal  price  for  every  thing  he 
wanted,  and  behaved  with  so  much  affability,  that 
a  countryman  ventured  to  complain  to  him  of  an 
officer,  who  had  taken  50  or  60  guineas  from  him. 
The  officer,  on  being  called  on  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  charge,  acknowledged  the  fact,  but  said, 
that  he  had  divided  the  money  among  his  men. 
Thurot  immediately  ordered  the  officer  to  give  his 
bill  for  the  money,  which  he  said  should  be  stopped 
out  of  his  pay,  if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  return 
to  France. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  Thurot's  officers  gave 
a  bill  upon  a  merchant  in  France,  for  some  provisions 
that  lie  had  purchased.  Thurot  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, informed  the  countryman  that  the  bill  was 
of  no  value ;  and  reprimanding  the  officer  severely 
for  the  cheat,  compelled  him  to  give  another  on  a 
merchant,  whom  he  knew  would  pay  the  money. 
What  makes  this  act  of  integrity  still  more  striking 
and  praiseworthy,  is,  that  Thurot's  men  at  this  time 
were  so  dissatisfied,  as  to  be  ready  to  break  out  in 
open  mutiny. 


FABRICIUS. 
Among  the  Roman  ambasadors  who  were  sent  to 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  was  Caius  Fabricius.  The  king  being 
told  that  he  was  much  esteemed  among  his  country- 
men, that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and 
integrity,  that  he  preserved  the  character  of  a  brave 
and   skilful  warrior,  and  that  he  was  in  the  lowest 
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circumstances  in  life,  he  received  him  more 
kindly  than  the  rest  of  his  companions ;  and  among 
other  favours,  offered  him  large  presents  of  gold  and 
silver,  desiring  him  to  receive  them  from  him,  not 
from  any  disrespect  towards- him  on  account  of  his 
poverty,. hut  as  a  pledge  only  of  that  friendship  and 
good  will  that  should  in  future  exist  between  them* 
Fabricius  rejected  all  these  offers,  and  others  more 
splendid  that  were  made  him  ;  and  having  executed 
the  duty  assigned  to  him,  returned  to  his  poverty 
and  his  integrity. 

DENTATUS. 

WhenCurius  Dentatus,  who  was  thrice  honoured 
with  the  dignity  of  consul,  had  driven  Pyrrhus  out 
of  Italy,  he  divided  the  land  into  equal  shares 
amongst  all  his  army,  being  about  four  acres  each, 
and  reserved  no  more  for  himself,  saying,  that  "no 
person  ought  to  be  a  general,  without  being  con- 
tented with  the  share  of  a  common  soldier/' 

When  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  vanquished  by 
him  during  the  consulship,  offered  to  bribe  him  by 
large  sums  of  money,  he  told  them,,  "  That  he  had 
much  rather  rule  over  rich  men,  than  be  rich  himself;, 
and  that  he  that  could  not  be  worsted  in  fight,  could 
not  be  bribed  with  money."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,, 
that  at  the  time  the  Samnites  came  to  bribe  Dentatus, 
he  was  found  by  them  at  his  little  country  farm,, 
sitting  by  the  fire,  and  roasting  turnips. 


Q    1 
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SWIFT'S  BUTLER. 

During  the  publication  of  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
Swift  was  particularly  careful  to  conceal  himself  from 
being  known  as  the  author.  The  only  persons  in  the 
secret,  were  Robert  Blakely,  his  butler,  whom  he 
employed  as  an  amanuensis,  and  Dr.  Sheridan.  It 
happened,  that  on  the  very  evening  before  the  pro- 
clamation, offering  a  reward  of  £o00  for  discovering 
the  author  of  these  letters,  was  issued,  Robert  Blakely 
stopped  out  later  than  usual  without  his  master's 
leave.  The  dean  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  aud  shut  him  out  The  next 
morning  the  poor  fellow  appeared  before  his  master 
with  marks  of  great  contrition.  Swift  would  hear 
no  excuses,  but  abusing  him  severely,  bade  him  strip 
off  his  livery,  and  quit  the  house  instantly.  "  What  tH 
said  he,  "  is  it  because  I  am  in  your  power  that  you 
dare  to  take  these  liberties  with  me  ?  get  out  of  my 
house,  and  receive  the  reward  of  your  treachery/' 

Mrs.  Johnson  (Stella),  who  was  at  the  deanery, 
did  not  interfere,  but  immediately  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  on  his  arrival  found 
Robert  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  in  great  agita- 
tion. The  doctor  bade  him  not  be  uneasy,  as  he 
would  try  to  pacify  the  dean,  so  that  he  should  con- 
tinue in  his  place.  a  That  is  not  what  vexes  me," 
replied  Robert,  "  though  to  be  sure  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  so  good  a  master;  but  what  grieves  me  to  the 
soul,  is,  that  my  master  should  have  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  me,  as  to  suppose  me  capable  of  betraying  him 
for  any  reward  whatever."     When  this  was  related 
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to  the  dean,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  sentiment,  which  it  exhibited  in  one  so 
humble  in  life,  that  he  immediately  restored  him  to  his 
situation,  and  was  not  long  unrewarding- his  fidelity.. 
The  place  of  verger  to  the  cathedral  becoming  va- 
cant, Swift  called  Robert  to  him,  and  asked  hii«  if 
he  had  any  clothes  of  his  own  that  were  not  a  livery  ?. 
Robert  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  him 
to  take  off  his  livery,  and  put  them  on.  The  poor 
fellow,  quite  astonished,  begged,  to  know  what  crime 
he  had  committed,  that  he  was  to  be  discharged. 
The  dean  bade  him  do  as  he  was  ordered  ;  and  when 
he  returned  in  his  new  dress  the  dean  called  all  the  other 
servants  into  the  room,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  consider  him  as  their  fellow  servant  Ro- 
bert, but  as  Mr.  Blakely,verger  of  St.. Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral ;  an  office  which  he  had  bestowed  on  him  for 
liis  faithful  services,  and  as  a  proof  of  that  sure  re- 
ward, which  honesty  and  fidelity  would  always  obtain. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

George  Dade,  a  poor  parish  boy  of  Nottingham- 
shire, educated  through  the  charity  of  an  old  lady, 
acquitted  himself  so  well  in  service,  that  from  being 
a  gentleman's  butler,  he  was  recommended  as  house- 
steward.  Here  his  strict  honesty  and  attention,  in  a 
place  of  great  trust,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
his  master ;  and  still  more  so  with  an  unmarried  sister, 
who  manifested  her  partiality  to  him  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Dade  became  uneasy  at  this  circumstance,  and 
a3 
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scarcely  knew  whether  to  repel  or  encourage  the  lady, 
however,  a  sense  of  duty  got  the  better  of  his  inclina- 
tion and  ambition  ;  he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  his 
master,  and  begged  that  the  lady  might  be  diverted 
from  an  individual,  so  unworthy  of  her  rank  in  life. 
Struck  at  such  a  generous  instance  of  honesty  and 
self-denial,  the  master  removed  his  sister,  and  as  a 
reward  for  Dade,  got  him  a  very  eligible  appoint- 
ment in  a  public  office,  where  his  talents  and  indus- 
try raised  him  rapidly  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
in  a  situation  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  lady  without 
any  conscious  inferiority ;  an  union  to  which  her 
brother  readily  consented. 

PATRIOTIC  EXHORTATION. 

Sebastianus  Foscarinus,  some  time  Duke  of  Venice, 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  the  following  exhortation  to  his  countrymen: 
"  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians  !  and  I  will  tell  you  which  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world — it  is  to  contemn  and 
despise  riches/' 

PRAYERS   OF  THE  GUILTY. 

When  Peter  the  Great  was  about  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory 
fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Public  prayers  for  his  recovery  were  made  in  all  the 
churches  ;  and  the  chief  judge  came  to  his  majesty, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  and  inquired  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  liberty  to  nine  male- 
factors, whr  had  been  condemned  for  murders  and 
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highway  robberies,  in  order  that  these  criminals  might 
address  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  recovery. 
The  Czar  commanded  the  judge  to  read  the  heads  of 
accusation  against  these  men.  The  judge  obeyed, 
when  the  Czar  with  a  weak  and  faltering  voice,  said, 
"Dost  thou  think  that,  in  granting  pardon  to  those 
wretches,  and  impeding  the  course  of  justice,  I  should 
do  a  good  action  ;  and  that  God,  to  reward  it,  would 
prefer  the  prayers  of  murderers  and  wicked  men,  that 
have  forgotton  even  him  ?  Go,  I  command  thee,  to 
execute  the  sentence  pronounced  on  these  criminals  j 
and  if  any  thing  can  obtain  from  heaven  the  restora- 
tion of  my  health,  I  hope  it  will  be  this  act  of  justice, 

MR.  ELWES 

Mr.  Elwes,  the  miser,  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
who,  in  modern  times,  got  a  seat  in  parliament  for 
nothing,  or  for  eighteenpence ;  which  was  the  sum  he 
said  it  cost  him  to  get  returned  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  His  seat  costing  him  so  little,  he  never 
sought  to  make  any  thing  of  it ;  for  although  he  sat 
in  the  House  twelve  years,  a  more  faithful,  or  a  more 
incorruptible,  representative,  never  entered  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel.  In  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary 
life,  he  never  asked  or  received  a  favour,  and  never 
gave  a  vote,  but  he  could  solemnly  and  consciencious- 
ly  say,  "  I  believe  I  am  doing  what  is  for  the  best." 
He  voted  as  a  man  would  do,  who  felt  that  there  were 
people  to  live  after  him  ;  as  one  who  wished  to 
deliver,  unmortgaged,  to  his  children,  the  public 
estate  of  government ;  and  who  felt  that,  if  he 
suffered  himself  to  become  a  pensioner  on  it,  he 
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thus  far  embarrassed  his  posterity,  and  injured  the- 
inheritance. 

As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Elwes  could  never  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  particular  party,  for  he  had  the  very 
singular  quality  of  not  determining  how  to  vote,, 
before  he  heard  what  was  said  on  the  subject.  On 
this  account,  he  was  not  reckoned  an  acquisition  by 
either  side,  and  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  both. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  first  took  his  seat,  in  1774,  the 
opposition  of  that  time,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  had. 
great  hopes  that  he  would  be  of  their  party.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  dissappointed,  for  Mr.  Elwes- 
immediately  joined  the  party  of  Lord  North,  and 
that  from  a  fair  and  honest  belief,  that  his  measures 
were  right.  But  Mr.  Elwes  never  was  of  that  de- 
cided cast  of  men,  that  a  minister  would  best  ap- 
prove. He  would  frequently  dissent,  and  really  vote 
as  his  consience  led  him.  Hence  many  members  of 
the  opposition  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  "  off  and 
on,"  or,  as  they  styled  him,  "a  parliamentary  co- 
quette." It  is  remarkable,  that  both  patties  were 
equally  fond  of  having  him  as  a  nominee  on  theis 
contested  elections;  frequently  he  was  the  chairman, 
and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  patience  with  which 
he  always  heard  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Elwes  went  on  in  his  support  of  Lord  North, 
and  his  American  war,  till  the  country  grew  tired  of 
this  course  of  measure ;  but  the  support  given  by  Mr. 
Elwes  was  of  the  most  disinterested  kind,  for  no  man 
suffered  more  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  than 
he  did. 
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When  Lord  Shel bourne  came  into  power  Mr.  Elwes 
was  found  supporting  for  a  time  his  administration ; 
but  not  long  after  this,  he  voted  with  Mr.  Fox,  against 
his  lordship,  and  thus  added  another  confirmation  to 
the  political  opinion  that  was  held  of  him,  "  that  no 
man,  or  party  of  men,  could  be  sure  of  him."  Sir 
Edward  Astley,  Sir  George  Savilk,  Mr.  Powis,  and 
Mr.  Marsham,  frequently  talked  to  him  on  his  whim- 
sical versatility.  But  it  will,  undoubtedly,  admit  of  a 
question  in  politics,  how  far  a  man,  thus  voting  on. 
either  side,  as  his  opinion  led  him  at  the  moment, 
be  or  be  not  a  desirable  man,  in  aiding  the  &ood 
government  of  a  country  ? 

Mr.  Elwes  having  thus  voted  against  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  gave  his  entire  support  to  the  celebrated  coa- 
lition of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  imagined, 
that  he  thought  they  were  the  only  men  who,  at  that 
time,  were  able  to  govern  this  country. 

In  private  life,  notwithstanding  his  avarice,  all  his 
dealings  were  marked  by  the  most  inflexible  iutegrity; 
and  although  to  save  a  halfpenny  at  a  turnpike  gate, 
he  would  ride  a  dozen  miles  out  of  his  way,  yet  he 
would  not  do  a  dishonourable  act  to  gain  millions. 

MARQUESS  OF  WINCHESTER. 
A  more  striking  contrast  in  the  same  family  could 
scarcely  be  exhibited,  than  between  the  first  and  the 
fifth  Marquesses  of  Winchester.  The  first  rose  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  which  he  preserved  in  the 
most  critical  times,  by  being,  as  he  acknowledged,  4<a 
willow,  not  an  oak  ;"  a  description  which  did  more 
credit  to  his  wit,  than  to  his  discretion  or  integrity. 
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The  fifth  Marquess  of  Winchester  was  distin- 
guished for  his  unshaken  attachment  to  Charles  I. 
When  the  rebellion  was  at  its  height,  the  marquess 
resolutely  disregarded  every  overture  that  was  made 
to  him  by  the  parliament,  the  leaders  of  which  of- 
fered him  almost  his  own  terms,  knowing  what  a» 
influence  and  respectability  a  man  of  such  honour 
and  probity  must  give  their  cause*  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  induce  him  to  desert  the  unfortunate 
monarch  ;  and  when  Basing  House,  in  Hampshire, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  was  three  times  besieged, 
he  declared,  that  "  if  the  king  had  not  another  foot 
of  ground  in  England,  he  would  hold  that  spot  for 
him  to  the  last  extremity. "  Dryden,  in  his  epitaph 
on  the  marquess,  has  alluded  to  his  inflexible  loyalty,, 
in  mentioning  him  as  one, 

u  Who  impious  times  undaunted  stood, 

And  'midst  rebellion  dar*"d  be  just  and  good  ; 

Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  suffering  more 

Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  before.'* 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 
Peter  the  Great  having  been  informed  that  his 
subjects  suffered  much  from  law-suits,  owing  to  the 
avarice  and  dishonesty  of  those  lawyers  employed, 
who,  while  any  money  was  to  be  got  from  their  clients, 
delayed  terminating  the  process,  he  determined  to  re- 
medy the  grievance.  He  fixed  the  number  of  law- 
yers, and  apportioning  them  a  sufficient  salary,  or- 
dered that  they  should  officiate  for  all  his  subjects 
gratis,  and  that  whoever  should  be  found  to  accept 
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c  bribe  or  fee,  or  should  be  dilatory  in  forwarding  a 
process,  should  have  the  knout,  and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment.  Though  this  law  may  seem 
sevc-re,  yet  it  was  found  beneficial,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  lawyers  were  as  remarkable  for  their  integrity, 
as  they  had  previously  been  for  their  gross  bribery 
and  corruption. 

BRITISH  ADMIRAL'S  ESTATE. 

W  hen  Admiral  Haddock  was  dying,  he  called  his 
6on,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Considering  my  rank 
in  life,  and  public  services  for  so  many  years,  I  shall 
leave  you  but  a  small  fortune  ;  but,  my  boy,  it  is 
honestly  got,  and  will  wear  well ;  there  are  no  sea- 
men's wages  or  provisions,  nor  one  single  penny  of 
dirty  money,  in  it." 

EPAMINONDAS. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Theban  generals,  Epa- 
minondas,  had  such  an  utter  disregard  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  and  his  whole  soul  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
pursuits  of  immortality,  that  he  had  but  one  upper 
garment,  and  that  a  poor  one  ;  when  there  was  occa- 
sion to  have  it  cleaned  or  mended,  he  was  obliged, 
for  want  of  another,  to  stay  at  home  till  it  was  re- 
turned from  the  fuller's  or  tailor's.  At  one  time,  he 
had  a  confidential  offer  made  him,  from  the  Persian 
king,  of  a  large  sum  of  gold,  but  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  "  in  my  mind,"  saith  ^Elian,  "  he  showed 
himself  more  generous  in  the  refusal,  than  the  other 
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did  in  the  gift  of  it."  When  he  died  on  the  field  of 
Mantinaea,  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  enough  of 
worldly  estate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  interment ; 
the  only  thing  found  in  his  house  was  a  little  iron  spit. 

GUSTAVUS  III. 
When  Gustavus  the  Third,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
in  France,  he  was  frequently  solicited  to  visit  Dr. 
Franklin,  which  he  always  declined.  One  of  the 
French  guards,  who  could  use  a  little  freedom  with 
his  majesty,  begged  to  know  why  he  denied  himself 
an  honour  which  every  crowned  head  in  Europe  would 
be  proud  to  embrace  ?  "  No  man,"  said  the  mo- 
narch, "  regards  the  doctor's  scientific  accomplish- 
ments more  than  I  do ;  but  the  king,  who  affects  to 
like  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  is  a  hypocrite.  As  a 
philosopher,  I  love  and  admire  the  doctor ,  but  as  a 
politican,  I  hate  him  ;  and  nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  appear  on  terms  of  friendship  and  personal  es- 
teem, with  a  man  whom  my  habits  and  situation 
oblige  me  to  detest.' ' 

BISHOP  BURNET. 
"  I  knew  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,"  says  Dr. 
King ;  "  he  was  a  famous  party  man,  and  easily  im- 
posed upon  by  any  lying  spirit  of  his  own  faction  i 
but  he  was  a  better  pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now 
seated  on  the  bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a 
ia-ge  family  when  he  died,  yet  he  left  them  nothing 
more  than  their  mother's  fortune.  He  always  de- 
clared  that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the 
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greatest  crime  if  he  was  to  raise  fortunes  for  his 
children  out  of  the  revenue  of  his  bishopric. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  has  said,  le  monde  nf  a  point 
de  longues  injustices  ;  it  were  better  to  say,  there  will 
be  no  injustice  in  the  next  world ;  for  that  which  is 
committed  in  this  is  often  but  too  lasting  in  its  ef- 
fects. During  a  whole  century,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough has  been  represented  iti  books,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  a  consummate  general  indeed,  but  as 
being  devoid  of  honour  and  principle  ;  an  intriguer,  a 
traitor,  a  peculator ;  and  so  careless  of  human  life,and 
of  human  sufferings,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sor- 
did interests,  he  wantonly  prolonged  a  war,  which, 
but  for  his  ambition  and  his  avarice,  might  many 
times  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  These  foul 
charges  appear,  now,  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  very  men,  whom,  in  the 
course  of  his  political  life,  he  patronized  most,  and 
for  some  of  whom  he  had  exerted  himself  as  advan- 
tageously as  disinterestedly.  His  enemies,  when 
they  came  into  power,  gave  these  falsehoods  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority,  because  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice 
Marlborough,  before  they  could  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  their  country.  When  Louis  XIV.  heard  of  Marlbo- 
rough's removal,  he  added,  with  his  own  hand,  in  his 
dispatches  to  his  Envoy  at  London,  "  The  afTair  of 
displacing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will  do  for  us 
all  we  can  desire  ;"  and  that  he  judged  rightly,  the 
disgraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht  will  attest  to  all  poste- 
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rity.  The  calumnies  which  thus  originated,  and  were 
thus  sanctioned,  have  prevailed  till  the  present  times, 
because  they  have  found  their  way  from  libels  into 
history ;  and  still  worse,  because  they  were  propa- 
gated in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a  principal  actor  in 
the  moral  assassination  which  was  planned  and 
perpetrated  by  his  party,  against  the  reputation  of 
this  great  man. 

Marlborough's  character  has  now  been  laid  open 
to  the  world,  by  the  life  of  his  grace,  which  Mr.  Coxe 
has  compiled  from  the  family  records  at  Blenheim, 
and  other  unquestionable  documents,  hitherto  secre- 
ted, as  it  were,  from  the  public  eye.  And  from  these  it 
appears,  most  clearly,  that  never  was  the  integrity,  or 
patriotism,  of  any  public  man  more  unfairly  aspersed. 

The  charge  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own  be- 
nefit meets,  in  particular,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
refutation.  When  the  King  of  France,  after  the  loss 
of  Lisle,  o  ffered  to  negotiate  for  peace,  the  Marquess 
de  Torcy,  who  was  sent  to  conduct  the  treaty,  of- 
fered Marlborough  two  millions  of  livres,  if  he  could 
obtain  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  certain  advantages, 
and  double  that  sum,  if  he  could  obtain  others, 
pledging  the  word  and  honour  of  the  king  for  its 
payment.  Marlborough  refused  the  bribe  ;  but  such 
is  the  uncharitableness  of  party  animosity,  that  he 
has  been  reproached  with  having  only  refused  it. 
From  De  Torcy's  account  of  the  affair,  it  does  ap- 
pear, that  he  returned  no  answer  to  the  proposal, 
and  changed  the  conversation  immediately ;  but 
whenever  it  was  resumed,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
adhered  to  his  instructions,  he  proved  to  the  marquess, 
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tnat  it  was  as  impossible  to  prevail  over  him  by  such 
base  means,  as  to  beat  him  in  the  field.  An  ex- 
pression of  indignation  was  not  called  for.  In  making 
the  offer,  De  Torcy  only  obeyed  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign,  whose  money  had  too  often  before  beea 
very  graciously  received  by  men  of  great  name  in 
England;  and  the  English  government  had,  through 
the  agency  of  Malborough  himself,  been  accustomed 
to  employ  the  same  golden  arguments  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  allied  powers.  The  offer,  therefore,  was 
not  then,  as  it  would  be  in  these  days,  an  insult.  De 
Torey  acted  conformably  to  the  times  when  he  made 
it,  and  Marlborough  conformably  to  himself,  when 
he  received  it  with  silent  disdain,  and  pursued  the 
business  of  their  meeting  with  an  unaltered  temper. 

In  his  administration  of  the  war  supplies,  the  duke 
was  accussed  of  peculation,  because  he  received  the 
same  perquisites  that  had  been  always  allowed  to 
commanders-in-chief  on  distant  expeditions  for  secret 
service  money  ;  which  they  had  been  privileged  to  re- 
ceive moreover,  and  to  employ,  without  account,  by 
the  queen's  royal  warrant ;  and  which  had  been  ap- 
plied, as  Malborough  said,  in  his  defence,  "  with 
such  success,  that,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  we  might 
great  measure  attribute  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  timely  and  good  ad- 
vice procured  with  the  help  of  this  money. 

Earl  Poulet,  while  vindicating  to  the  House  of  Lords 

the  Dukeof  Ormand,  who  had  succeeded  Marlborough 

in  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  for 

taking  the  field  with  Eugene,  while  he  was  at  the  same 

h2 
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time  in  secret  communication  withMarshalVillars,and 
had  secret  orders  not  to  fight,  was  pleased  to  say,  "that 
he  did  not  resemble  a  certain  general,  who  led  his  troops 
to  the  slaughter,  to  cause  a  great  number  of  officers  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  in  a  battle,  or  against  stone 
walls,  in  order  to  fill  his  pockets,  by  disposing  of 
their  commissions."  Marlborough  heard  this  atro- 
cious calumny  in  silence;  but  as  soon  as  the  house 
rose,  he  sent  a  message  to  him,  by  Lord  Mohun,  in- 
viting him  to  take  the  air  in  the  country.  Earl 
Poulet  could  not  conceal  from  his  lady  the  uncom- 
fortable emotions  which  this  message  excited,  and 
the  duel  was  prevented  by  a  verbal  order  from  Queen 
Anne  to  Malborough  enjoining  him  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  affair.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  is  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  this  slanderer,  that  he  is  re- 
membered in  history,  for  this,  and  this  only ! 

Marlborough  seems  to  have  felt  keenly  the  cruel 
imputations  to  which  his  conduct  was  exposed  from 
party  malevolence;  and  long  before  he  was  driven 
from  power,  he  often  declared ,  that  nothing  but  a  se  nti- 
ment  of  gratitude  to  the  queen,  and  his  friendship  for 
Godolphin,  prevented  him  from  instantly  retiring. 
"  I  have  had  the  good  luck,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his 
familiar  letters  to  his  wife,  "  to  deserve  better  from 
all  Englishmen,  than  to  be  suspected  of  not  being  in 
the  true  interest  of  my  country,  which  I  am  in  and 
ever  will  be,  without  being  a  faction;  and  this  prin- 
ciple shall  govern  me  for  the  little  remainder  of  my  life. 
I  must  not  think  of  being  popular  here,  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  going  to  my  grave  with  the 
opinion  of  having  acted  as  an  honest  man." 
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GODOLPHIN. 


The  most  intimate  friend  of  Marlborough,  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age,  was,  perhaps,  the  next  great- 
est, the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin.  From  an  early 
period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  intimate 
connexion  had  existed  between  them,  which  took 
its  rise  from  an  intercourse  in  public  employments, 
and  was  afterwards  cemented  by  a  similarity  in  poli- 
tical principles,  both  being  Tories  and  high  church- 
men ;  but  without  the  rancour  and  prejudice  by  which 
all  parties  were  then  distinguished.  Their  union  was 
rendered  more  cordial  by  the  diversity  of  their  talents 
and  pursuits;  Marlborough  being  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  Godolphin  to  civil  employments. 
In  the  revolution  which  was  the  test  of  so  many  public 
and  private  connexions,  Godolphin  acted  a  less  pro- 
minent, and  also  a  less  doubtful,  part  than  his  noble 
friend.  He  did  not  forsake  the  interest  of  James,  till 
the  misguided  monarch  became  wanting  to  himself; 
and  he  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  breach  of 
the  hereditary  succession,  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
William  to  the  throne.  Still,  however,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  commission  of  the  treasury  by  the  new 
monarch,  such  was  the  high  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  his  abilities  and  integrity.  When  his  friend 
Marlborough  fell  under  the  odium  of  peculation,  he 
shared  it  with  him.  Thirty  millions  are  said  to  have 
been  missing  during  his  treasurership,  and  yet,  athis 
death,  all  the  property  which  he  left  to  his  family 
did  not  exceed  £12,000. 

ii  3 
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MATRIMONIAL    ADVENTURE. 

At  the  time  that  Europeans  were  not  very  nume- 
rous in  India,  and  such  individuals  as  could  not  re- 
concile themselves  to  marrying  the-natives  used  to 
send  a  commission  £o  England,  that  a  female  for  a 
wife  should  be  transmitted  to  tkem,  a  gentleman  of 
property  in  Bengal  gave  orders  to  his  tutor  in 
England,  to  send  him  a  young  lady  of  good 
family,  well  educated,  and  with  a  tolerable  share 
of  personal  charms,  promising  to  make  her  his 
wife.  The  factor  executed  his  commission  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment;  but  when  the  lady  arrived  in 
India,  by  one  of  those  accidents,  which,  though  very 
frequent,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  she  failed  in  cap- 
tivating the  heart  of  her  expected  husband,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  a  coldness  almost  bordering  on  aver- 
sion. The  lady  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  it,  for 
she  was  as  little  inspired  as  the  gentleman.  A  few 
interviews  convinced  them  that  they  were  not  made 
for  each  other,  and  the  lady  prepared  to  embark  for 
Europe.  In  takimg  his  leave  of  her,  the  gentleman 
begged  to  entrust  to  her  care  a  letter  to  his  factor  in 
London,  who  had  consigned  her  to  India.  She  un- 
dertook the  charge,  and  when  she  arrived  in,  town, 
was  astonished  to  rind  that  the  letter  to  the  factor  en- 
closed another  to  herself,  lamenting  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  their  union,  and  begging 
her  acceptance  of  a  present  of  j£l5,000,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  his  wayward 
fancy  had  occasioned. 
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ROMANTIC  ACHIEVEMENT. 

ITumerianus  was  a  teacher  of  boys  in  Home,  when, 
moved  with  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  impulse,  he 
abandoned  his  boys  and  his  books,  passed  over  se- 
cretly into  Gaul,  and  there  pretending  that  he  was  a 
senator,  and  commissioned  by  Severus,  the  emperor, 
raised  an  army,  made  war  against  Albinus,  the  enemy 
of  Severus,  and  routed  him  in  several  engagements. 
The  emperor  receiving  intelligence  that  one  Nume- 
rianus  was  doing  such  wonders  in  his  name,  con- 
cluded, that  though  unknown  to  him,  he  must  be  one 
of  the  senatorial  order,  and  wrote  a  letter  fo  him  as 
such,  in  which  he  gave  him  due  praise  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  him,  and  assured  him  of  every  sup- 
port in  prosecuting  that  career  of  success  which  he 
had  so  gloriously  commenced.  Numerianus,  thus 
confirmed  in  his  assumed  command,  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  his  forces,  and  went  on  achieving  one  vic- 
tory after  another,  till  he  had  completely  subdued 
the  enemy,  and  was  enabled  to  remit  to  Severus,  out 
of  the  spoil  taken,  no  less  than  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  drachms.  All  these 
things  having  achieved,  the  ex-schoolmaster  returned 
to  Rome,  presented  himself  to  the  emperor,  ac- 
knowledged the  imposture  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  instead  of  petitioning  for  any  reward,  in 
wealth  or  honours,  for  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, and  the  large  sums  he  had  brought  into  the 
public  treasury,  only  prayed  that  the  emperor  would 
not  think  ill  of  what  he  had  done.  Severus,  how- 
ever, acted  but  meanly  towards  such  romantic  gallan- 
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try  and  disinterestedness.  He  was  cold  in  his  praises, 
and  bestowed  on  the  victorious  volunteer  a  pension, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  spend  the  rest  ofhislifein  respectable  obscurity, 

RESPECT  DUE  TO  OPPOSITION. 

When  Lord  North,  in  a  circle  of  statesmen  and 
courtiers,  was  once  naming  the  Marquess  of  Granby 
to  George  III.  in  terms  of  resentment,  or  rather  of 
rancour,  for  siding  with  the  opposition,  his  majesty 
stopped  him  short,  with  saying,.  "  My  lord,  when 
men  of  su-ch  integrity  oppose  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, no  matter  whether  from  reason  or  mistake, 
it  rather  demands  from  administration  more  scrupu- 
lous inquiry  into  their  own  conduct,  than  any 
animadversion  on  that  of  the  opposer.  From  such  a 
scrutiny  only,  and  that  must  be  a  candid  one,  can 
the  true  motive  of  a  good  man's  opposition  be  dis- 
covered." 

THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

Among  the  charges  brought  by  Junius  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  none  was  at  first  sight  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  stronger  impression  to  his  preju- 
dice, than  that  which  regarded  his  conduct  as 
hereditary  ranger  of  Whittlebury  Forest.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  invincible  as  this  great  writer 
might  be  in  bold  invective  and  elegant  declamation, 
when  he  descended  to  facts,  refutation  was  easy. 
"  The  timber  in  Whittlebury  Forest,"   says  a  writer 
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had    he'd     some    communication     with    Mr.    Pitt, 
surveyor-general    of   the    king's    woods,    "is    un- 
doubtedly ve>ted  in    the  crown,  and  the   right  of 
selling  it  has  been  repeatedly  exercised.     The  right 
to   the   underwood   is  clearly  vested  in  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  as  that  of  the  herbage,  at  the  proper  periods, 
in  the  vicinage.    In  the  attempt  alluded  to  by  Junius, 
to  cut  down  the   timber,  the  deputy  surveyor  was 
stopped  by  an  order  from  the  treasury,  because  the 
felling  of  the   timber   at   the   time  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  underwood,  which   would  of  course 
have  been  a  great  injury  to  private  property,  and 
would  likewise  have  deprived  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  right  of  commonage  for  nine  or  ten  years.     The 
timber  was  no  longer  withheld  from  the  public  service 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.     It  had   been    pre- 
served for  that  purpose,  with  an  intention  and  an  in- 
tegrity perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  of  the  other  royal 
forests.     At  the  proper  period    (about  nine  or  ten 
years  after),  the  timber  was  felled,  as  each  coppice 
came  in  course  of  cutting,  according  to  the  practice 
all  over  England.     The  surveyor-general's  report, 
made  in  the  year  1776,  of  the  state  of  the  enclosures 
in  his  majesty's  forests,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  duke  of  the  timber  for  the  public  service." 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

Few  ministers  have  shown  greater  disinterested- 
ness in  money  matters,  and  superiority  to  the  little 
things  which  mere  courtiers  term  great,  than  William 
Pitt.    Soon  after  he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
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and  at  a  moment  when  his  continuance  in  that  situa- 
tion was  extremely  questionable,  lie  was  offered,  by 
his  majesty,  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells,  worth  £3000 
a  year ;  but  respectfully  declined  accepting  it.  Having 
been  then  only  a  short  time  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, he  conceived  that  he  had  no  claim  upon  the 
public,  and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  instead  of  operating  as  an  inducement  to> 
seize  that  opportunity  of  securing  to  himself  a  pro- 
vision, determined  him  to  advise  that  the  office  shouto 
be  disposed  of  in  a  way  that  would  benefit  neither 
himself,  nor  any  relation  or  friend.  Colonel  Barre, 
his  political  opponent,  had  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year, 
and  to  save  this  sum  to  the  country,  Mr.  Pitt  got 
the  clerkship  of  the  Pells  conferred  on  the  colonel. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  afterwards  offered  the  garter,  as  a 
mark  of  his  majesty's  esteem  ;  but  this  also  he  de- 
clined. The  king  was  so  much  struck  with  these 
admirable  traits  in  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  that  on  a 
subsequent  occasion, on  his  applying  for  a  tellershipin 
behalf  of  a  friend's  son,  his  majesty,  while  he  granted 
the  appointment,  added  in  a  note,  that  he  should 
have  been  better  pleased  to  see  some  arrangement  in 
favour  of  Mr  Pitt  himself.  When  Mr.  Pitt  at  length 
condescended  to  accept  of  the  sinecure  appointment 
of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  was  literally  thrust 
upon  him  by  his  royal  master.  The  moment  the  office 
became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford, 
the  king  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt : 
"  Windsor,  August  6th,  1792. 
"Having  this  moment  received  the  account  of  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  I  take  the  first  oy- 
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portunity  of  acquainting  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  Warden- 
ship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  an  office  for  which  I  will 
not  receive  any  recommendations  ;  having  positively 
resolved  to  confer  it  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  that  re- 
gard which  his  eminent  services  have  deserved  from 
me.  I  am  so  bent  on  this,  that  I  shall  be  severely 
offended  at  any  attempt  to  decline,  I  have  in- 
trusted these  my  intentions  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr  Dundas.,, 

Mr.  Pitt  had  now  been  prime  minister  nearly  nine 
years;  he  had  abandoned  a  lucrative  profession,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  public  service;  and  he  had 
expended  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  official  income,  in  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  his  station  ;  and  under  all  these  circumstances,  he 
conceived  he  did  himself  no  dishonour  by  accepting 
with  gratitude  this  mark  of  his  soveriegn's  kindness 
and  approbation ;  nor  has  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct ever  been  called  in  question  by  any  party  or 
person :  for  he 
"  Who  governed  kingdoms,  left  no  wealth  behind.,, 


AN  EXEMPLARY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Mahommed,  King  of  Khouristan,  was,  like  many 
other  Eastern  princes,  sunk  in  sloth  and  effeminacy. 
Chance,  which  does  sometimes  more  than  prudence, 
had  given  him  a  good  minister,  who  was  a  sincere 
lover  of  justice,  of  his  master,  and  of  the  country 
confined  to  his  government.  He  made  no  enemies, 
but  such  as  he  offended  by  a  thorough  disdain  of  all 
parasites ;  an  integrity  which  neither  blandishments, 
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nor  money,  could  shake.  A  conspiracy  hatched 
against  him  in  the  seraglio  drove  him  at  length  from 
the  counsels  of  his  prince.  He  neither  offered  to 
justify  himself,  nor  to  solicit  his  restoration;  he 
simply  wrote  to  the  prince,  "  That  as  it  was  always 
his  desire  to  be  useful,  lie  requested  of  his  highness 
to  grant  him  some  barren  lands,  which  he  promised 
to  cultivate,  and  which  would  be  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence."  Mahommed,  who  could  not  but  esteem 
a  man  that  had  served  him  with  fidelity,  gave  orders 
to  search  for  some  uncultivated  estate  in  his  do- 
minions. None  such,  however,  was  to  be  found. 
All  the  lands  were  fertile;  commerce  and  agriculture, 
equally  encouraged,  furnished  the  inhabitants  with 
plenty ;  and  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Khouristan, 
there  was  neither  an  indigent  person,  nor  a  barren 
territory  to  be  found. 

The  monarch,  to  whom  this  report  was  made,  by 
persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  inferences  to  be 
necessarily  drawn  from  it,  sent  a  message  to  the  dis- 
carded vizier,  stating,  that  he  had  no  barren  lands  to 
give  him,  but  that  he  might  make  choice  of  any 
portion  of  cultivated  territory  which  he  pleased. 

"  I  desire  nothing  more,"  replied  this  great  mi- 
nister, "  as  a  recompence  for  all  my  services,  than 
the  happiness  which  this  answer  gives  me.  I  was 
willing  my  master  should  know  the  condition  in  which 
I  have  left  his  kingdom.  Nothing  remains  for  me  but 
to  wish  that  my  successors  may  follow  my  example." 

The  king  was  awakened  by  this  answer  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  man  whom  he  had  incon- 
siderately discarded  from  his  service, and  immediately 
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reinstated  him  in  the  chief  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
great  a  benefactor. 

PATRIOTIC  LEGACY. 

The  following  extract  from  the  will  of  Christopher 
Nicholnson,Esq.f  of  Meath,  in  Ireland,  records  an  in- 
stance of  integrity  which  it  rewards.  "  I  give  and  be- 
queath unto  Edward  Newenham,  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, Bart,  lately  dismissed  from  his  revenue  em- 
ployment, one  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  j£G67.  7*.  4</., 
and  one  other  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  £  1 000.  Both 
said  bonds  to  be  to  and  for  his  the  said  Sir  Edward 
Newenham's  own  use  and  benefit,  as  my  share  of  tri- 
bute for  his  faithful  and  splendid  performance  of  his 
parliamentary  trust,  at  the  risk,  and  at  length  the 
loss,  of  his  purchased  livelihood,  in  these  trying  days 
of  anarchy,  oppression,  and  corruption." 

APOSTACY. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  that 
wishing  to  place  the  most  worthy  of  his  courtiers  in 
offices  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  resolved  on  an 
ingenious  expedient  to  ascertain  their  merits.  He 
pretended  that  he  would  banish  all  those  from  his 
presence  and  court,  who  did  not  renounce  Christi- 
anity, A  considerable  number,  in  whom  the  love  of 
place  was  more  predominant  than  religious  integrity, 
renounced  Christianity.  The  prince  then  promoted 
those  who  kept  firm  to  their  religion,  and  banished 
the  others  from  his  presence,  saying,  "That  they 
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who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  not  be  faith- 
ful to  their  prince/ '        

CONSCIENTIOUS  CLERGYMEN. 

The  Rev.Theophilus  Lindsey  presented  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  a  clergyman  resigning  a  valu- 
able living,  not  for  the  sake  of  better  preferment,  but 
from  motives  of  conscience.  This  gentleman  was 
Vicar  of  Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  which  living  he 
resigned  on  a  principle  of  integrity,  declining  to 
officiate  any  longer  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  use 
its  forms  of  worship.  Mr.  Lindsey's  religious  prin- 
ciples were  Unitarian,  and  when  he  left  Catterick,  he 
became  a  preacher  amongst  this  class  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  in  their  chapel  in  Essex  Street. 

A  similar  instance  of  conscientious  integrity  oc- 
curred in  the  person  of  Dr.  Robertson  of  Wolver- 
hampton, who  thus  explains  his  motives  for  giving  up 
a  benefice.  "  In  debating  this  matter  with  myself," 
he  says,  "  besides  the  arguments  directly  to  the  pur- 
pose, several  strong  collateral  considerations  came 
in  upon  the  positive  side  of  the  question.  The 
straitness  of  my  circumstances  pressed  me  close ;  a 
numerous  family  quite  unprovided  for,  pleaded  with 
the  most  pathetic  and  moving  eloquence;  and  the  in- 
firmities and  wants  of  age  now  coming  fast  upon  me 
were  urged  feelingly.  But  one  single  consideration 
prevailed  over  all  these.  That  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  whom  it  is  my  first  duty  U 
worship  and  adore,  being  the  God  of  truth,  it  must 
be  disagreeable  to  him  to  profess,  subscribe,  or  declaie 
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in  any  matter  relating  to  his   worship  and   service, 
what  is  not  believed  strictly  and  simply  to  be  true." 

WILLIAM  PENN    AND  THE  INDIANS. 

Voltaire  says,  that  the  treaty  which  William  Penn 
made  with  the  Indians  in  America,  is  the  only  treaty 
between  those  people  and  the  Christians  that  was 
not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  was  never  infringed.  Mr. 
Penn  endeavoured  to  settle  his  new  colony  upon  the 
most  equitable  principles,  and  took  great  pains  to- 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  natives.  He  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  treat  with  them,  and  pur- 
chased from  them  the  land  of  the  province,  acknow- 
ledging them  to  be  the  original  proprietors.  As  the 
land  was  of  little  value  to  the  natives,  he  obtained 
his  purchase  at  a  moderate  rate;  but  by  his  equitable 
conduct,  he  gave  them  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  and 
by  his  kind  and  humane  behaviour  so  ingratiated  him- 
self in  their  favour,  that  the  American  Indians  have 
ever  since  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, and  styled  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  onas, 
which  in  their  language  signifies  a  pen.  At  the  re- 
newal of  the  treaties  with  Sir  William  Keith,  the 
governor,  in  1722,  the  Indians,  as  the  highest  com- 
pliment they  could  pay  him,  said,  "  We  esteem 
and  love  you,  as  if  you  were  William  Penn  himself. * 

The  integrity  of  the  Indians  has  been  no  less  re- 
markable; while  they  have  often  attempted  reprisals- 
on  land  that  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  have 
always  respected  such  as  has  been  purchased  from 
their  ancestors. 

12 
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LORD  CHATHAM. 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  had 
determined  on  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Edgecumbe  from 
the  ministry,  and  intimated  the  necessity  of  his  resig- 
nation, his  lordship  said,  it  was  excessively  impolitic 
thus  to  turn  out  persons  of  rank  and  of  great  parlia- 
mentary interest.  «'  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  "  let  me  feel  myself,  and  tell  you  that  I  despise 
your  parliamentary  interest,  and  do  not  want  your 
assistance.  I  trust  to  the  uprightness  of  my  measures, 
for  the  support  and  confidence  of  my  soveriegn,  and 
the  favour  and  attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  acting 
on  these  principles,  I  dare  look  in  the  face  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  connexions  of  this 
country." 

LORD  CLIVE. 
When,  about  half  a  century  ago,  there  was  a 
general  outcry  against  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  for  their  extortions  and 
peculations  in  India,  no  man  came  in  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  public  odium  than  LordClive;  and  yet 
the  history  of  his  government  is  marked  by  many 
traits  of  singular  disinterestedness  and  integrity. 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  great  laxity  in  the  general 
principle  on  which  Cliveandhis  associates  proceeded: 
they  conceived,  to  use  his  lordship's  own  words,  that 
11  the  receipt  of  presents  was  not  dishonourable,  when 
made  for  services  done  to  a  prince,  when  they  were 
not  exacted  from  him  by  compulsion,  when  he  was  in 
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a  *tate  of  independence,  and  could  do  with  his  money 
what  he  pleased,  and  when  they  were  not  received  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  company  /'  while  an  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  the 
sound  justice  of  the  case  to  be,  "  that  all  acquisitions 
made  under  the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by 
treaty  with  foreign  powers,  of  right  belong  to  the 
state/'  and  that  "  to  appropriate  them  to  a  private 
use  is  illegal."  Supposing  them,  however,  to  have 
been  sincere  in  their  declarations  of  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  line  of  duty,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  deviations  from  it  were  neither  many,  nor  any  of 
them  so  flagrant,  as  party  malignity  would  have  had 
the  world  to  believe. 

Early  in  1739,  when  Lord  Clive  was  president  of 
the  company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  Dutch  were  forming  a  great  armament 
at  Batavia,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  Bengal, 
though  the  Dutch  and  English  were  then  at  peace. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch 
ship  in  the  river,  full  of  troops,  brought  matters  to  a 
certainty  ;  it  was  soon  followed  by  six  others,  having 
on  board,  in  all,  six  hundred  Europeans  and  eight 
hundred  Malays.  "  I  was  sensible/'  says  Clive, 
"  how  very  critical  my  situation  was  at  that  time.  I 
risked  both  my  life  and  fortune,  in  taking  upon  my- 
self to  commence  hostilities  against  a  nation  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace ;  but  1  knew  the  fate  of 
Bengal,  and  of  the  company,  depended  upon  it,  and 
therefore  I  ran  that  risk."  At  this  time,  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  Lord  Clive's  fortune  was  in  the  hands 
of  these  very  Dutch.  The  company's  treasury  was 
i  3 
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so  full,  in  consequence  of  previous  successes,  that 
the  governor  and  council  had  declined  giving  their 
servants  any  bills  in  their  favour,  payable  in  England : 
and  his  lordship  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  his  fortune  home  by  bills  upon  the  Dutch. 
These  bills  were  made  payable  by  instalments,  one 
third  part  every  year ;  so  that  he  was  morally  certain, 
that  if  he  beat  the  Dutch,  two  thirds  of  the  sum  sent 
would  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  East  India  Com- 
pany, when  the  news  would  reach  them  of  their  ill 
success  in  Bengal.  Most  truly  then  might  he  be  said 
to  risk  his  fortune,  as  well  as  his  life,  by  venturing  on 
hostilities  ;  and  the  larger  that  fortune  may  have  been, 
the  more  highly  ought  we  to  esteem  the  spirit  of  in- 
tegrity, which  held  it  all  as  nothing,  when  placed  in 
competition  with  the  public  interest.  The  Dutch  were 
beaten ;  in  twenty-four  hours,  Lord  Clive  destroyed 
every  ship  they  had,  and  the  whole  of  their  array  was 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners ;  but  happily 
his  lordship's  fortune  escaped  the  peril  to  which  his 
victory  exposed  it.  When  the  bills  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, the  Dutch  Company  refused  to  accept  them  in 
the  manner  drawn,  but  offered  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ment, on  condition  of  receiving  a  deduction  of  about 
^15,000.  Lord  dive's  attornies,  considering  the 
critical  situation  of  the  two  countries,  thought  it  best 
to  accept  payment  on  these  terms ;  but  of  this  arrange- 
ment his  lordship  could  have  had  no  knowledge, 
at  the  time  he  left  his  fortune  a  prey  to  Dutch  re- 
sentment. 

On  Lord  Clive' s  return  to  England,  the  company 
approved,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  what  he 
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had  done ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds. 
Nor  did  their  commendation  and  good  opinion  of  his 
services  terminate  here :  Bengal  became  soon  after  the 
scene  of  great  troubles ;  Calcutta  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowlah;  and  the  factory 
broken  up  and  expelled.  The  company  immediately 
sent  to  Lord  Clive,andrequestedthathe  would  go  once 
more  to  India,  to  protect  and  secure  their  possessions  ; 
they  expressed  their  conviction  that  his  presence  alone 
could  restore  their  affairs  to  a  prosperous  situation. 
"  I  did  not  then  take  a  moment,"  says  Lord  Clive, 
"  to  accept  the  offer.  I  went  abroad,  resolving  not 
to  benefit  myself  one  single  shilling  at  my  return  ;  and 
I  strictly  and  religiously  adhered  to  it." 

He  retook  Calcutta,  re-established  the  factory,  de- 
throned the  perfidious  nabob,  and  by  new  treaties  and 
alliances  spread  the  power  and  influence  of  the  com- 
pany far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  minds  could 
have  anticipated. 

When,  in  the  course  of  these  events,  the  decisive 
victory  of  Plassy  opened  the  gates  of  Muxadabad  to 
the  English  arms,  his  lordship  had  such  an  opportu- 
nity of  enriching  himself,  as  perhaps  no  man  in 
modern  times  ever  possessed.  The  city  of  Muxada- 
bad is  as  extensive,  populous,  and  rich,  as  the  city  of 
London,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  there 
are  more  individuals  possessing  singly  immense  wealth 
than  in  the  latter.  "  Every  one  of  these,"  says  Lord 
Clive,  "  as  well  as  every  other  man  of  property,  made 
me  the  greatest  offers ;  they  are  usual  in  the  East,  on 
all  such  occasions,  and  only  what  they  expected,  would 
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have  been  required  from  them  ;  and  had  I  accepted 
of  these  offers,  I  might  have  been  in  possession  of 
millions  which  the  Court  of  Directors  could  not  have 
dispossessed  me  of.  But  preferring  the  reputation  of 
the  English  nation,  the  interest  of  the  nabob,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  company,  to  all  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, I  refused  all  offers  that  were  made  me ;  not 
only  then,  but  to  the  last  hour  of  my  continuance  in 
the  company's  service  in  Bengali  "  On  that  day," 
said  he,  on  another  occasion,  when  under  examination 
be  fore  the  House  of  Commons,  "being  under  no  kind 
of  restraint,  but  that  of  my  own  conscience,  I  might 
have  become  too  rich  for  a  subject;  but  I  had  fixed 
upon  that  period  to  accomplish  all  my  views  what- 
ever ;  and  from  that  period  to  this  hour,  which  is  a 
space  of  near  fifteen  years,  I  have  not  benefited  my- 
self, directly  or  indirectly,  the  value  of  one  shilling, 
the  jagghire  excepted." 

The  jagghire  here  alluded  to  by  his  lordship,  was 
a  present  made  to  him  by  the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.  as 
a  reward  for  the  share  which  his  lordship  hadin  raising 
him  to  the  government.  The  value  of  the  jagghire 
is  stated,  in  a  list  of  presents  made  to  the  company's 
servants  at  that  period,  to  have  been  worth  ,£30,000 
a  year ;  the  government,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  price,  was  estimated  by  Clive  to  be 
worth  three  millions  and  a  half  per  annum ;  so  that,  as 
far  as  the  nabob  at  least  was  concerned,  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  bargain.  In  a  conversation 
which  Mr.  Sykes  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  on  the 
latter  observing  that  he  thought  it  a  large  reward,"  he 
told  me,"  says  Mr.  Sykes,    "  that  it  was  very   in- 
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adequate  to  the  services  he  had  received  from  the 
colonel  (Clive),  but  more  especially  owing  to  the 
colonel's  behaviour  upon  the  capture  of  Muxadabad, 
when  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  put 
under  contribution ;  that  none  ofthem  had  experienced 
a  conduct  of  that  kind;  but  that  their  persons,  as  well 
as  their  properties,  were  entirely  secure  to  them.'7 

When  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment made  it  doubtful  whether  his  lordship  would  be 
able  to  retain  the  fortune  he  had  amassed,  it  was 
thus  nobly  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  oc- 
casion : 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  either  sit  or  rest  easy, 
when  I  find  by  that  extensive  resolution,  declaring  the 
illegality  of  private  presents,  that  all  I  have  in  the 
world  is  confiscated,  and  that  no  one  will  take  my  se- 
curity for  a  shilling.  These,  sir,  are  dreadful  appre- 
hensions to  remain  under ;  and  I  cannot  look  upon 
myself  but  as  a  bankrupt ;  nothing  my  own,  and 
totally  unable  to  give  any  security,  while  these  reso- 
lutions are  pending.  Such,  sir,  is  the  situation  I  am 
in ;  I  have  not  any  thing  left  which  I  can  call  my 
own,  except  my  paternal  fortune  of  £500  per  annum, 
and  which  has  been  in  my  family  for  ages  past.  But 
upon  this  I  am  content  to  live,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
find  more  real  content  of  mind,  and  happiness,  than 
in  the  trembling  affluence  of  an  unsettled  fortune.  * 
*  *  *  *  I  have  a  conscious  innocence  within 
me,  which  tells  me  that  my  conduct  is  irreproachable. 
Frangus  non  fiectcs.  They  may  take  from  me  what 
I  have  ;  they  may,  as  they  think,  make  me  poor,  but 
I  will  be  happy." 
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MARQUESS  DE  BOUILLE. 

A  poor  man  having  freighted  a  small  vessel  with 
some  goods  at  St.  Lucie,  and  intending  to  dispose  of 
them  at  St.Kitt's,  hired  a  few  sailors  to  navigate  her. 
During  the  voyage,  they  formed  a  plot  to  carry  the 
vessel  to  Martinique,  where  they  expected  to  have  the 
vessel  and  cargo  given  them.  The  Marquess  de  Bouille 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  Martinique,  and  refused 
to  permit  such  a  robbery  to  be  committed,  even  on 
an  enemy.  He  ordered  the  sailors  to  be  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  sent  the  vessel  and  owner, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Lord  Hood,  who  was  then 
cruizing  off  the  island,  and  with  permission  to  go 
unmolested  to  the  original  place  of  destination. 


A  TURKISH  PARTNER. 

M.  de  Vaubran,  a  French  merchant,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mustapha  Zari,  a  native  of  Turco- 
mania,  who  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  traded  in 
silks.  After  they  had  carried  on  business  for  four 
years,  M.  de  Vaubran  had  occasion  to  return  home  ; 
he  therefore  desired  that  the  accounts  between  them 
might  be  settled.  When  the  balance  came  to  be 
adjusted,  it  was  discovered,  that  M.  de  Vaubran 
remained  indebted  to  his  partner  nine  hundred  se- 
quins ;  for  which  he  gave  him  five  sealed  bags,  and 
desired  him  to  count  the  money.  "  No,"  replied 
Mustapha,  "  we  have  dealt  together  thus  long,  and 
I  have  found  you  an  honest  man ;  God  forbid  that 
I  should  mistrust  my  friend  at  our  parting." 
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The  next  day,  M.  de  Vaubran  took  horse  for 
Smyrna;  and  it  happened,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Mustapha  had  occasion  to  pay  fifteen  hundred 
sequins  to  a  merchant  of  Holland.  He  took  the  five 
bags  he  had  received  from  his  partner,  and  making 
up  the  remainder,  gave  them  to  the  Dutchman,  saying, 
that  he  had  not  counted  the  money  in  those  five  bags, 
as  he  took  them  on  the  credit  of  a  very  worthy  and 
honest  man,  who  had  been  his  partner.  The  suspi- 
cious Christian  would  not  show  so  much  generosity 
and  confidence,  for  he  immediately  broke  open  the 
seals  in  the  presence  of  Mustapha,  and  having 
counted  the  money,  said  it  was  all  right,  and  was 
about  to  put  it  up  again.  Mustapha,  who  had  a 
quick  eye,  and  was  well  versed  in  counting  money, 
perceived  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than  nine 
hundred  sequins ;  he  therefore  said,  he  must  count 
the  money  himself,  as  he  suspected  there  was  some 
mistake.  The  Dutchman  durst  not  deny  this  privi- 
lege to  a  true  believer  under  the  Grand  Seignior's 
protection.  When  Mustapha  counted  the  money,  he 
found  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  sequins  in  the  bags 
given  him  by  his  partner.  Having  settled  with  the 
Dutch  merchant,  he  sent  an  express  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sequins  to  M.  de  Vaubran,  who  he 
knew  was  to  remain  some  days  at  a  town  on  the  road, 
about  twenty  leagues  from  Constantinople.  With  the 
money,  he  transmitted  this  letter :  "  My  friend,  God 
forbids  that  I  should  detain  any  thing  beyond  my 
right,  or  deal  with  thee  as  a  certain  Frank  would  have 
done  with  me  ;  for  thou  knowest  I  took  the  money 
on  thy  credit,  without  counting  it ;  but  being  to  pay 
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it  away  away  this  day  to  a  Dutch  merchant,  he  not 
having  the  same  faith,  would  count  it ;  and  finding 
these  two  hundred  and  fifty  sequins  over  and  above 
the  sum  supposed  to  be  in  the  bags,  yet  would  have 
smuggled  them  in  his  Dutch  conscience,  had  not  I 
discovered  his  fraud,  and  prevented  him.  I  sent 
them  to  thee  as  thy  right,  supposing  it  was  some 
oversight :  God  prohibits  all  injustice." 

THE  EMPEROR  PROBUS. 

Of  all  the  Caesars,  none  was  more  worthy  of  the 
name  he  bore,  than  the  Emperor  Probus.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  simple  tribune,  but  by  his  singular  up- 
rightness and  courage,  acquired  such  early  renown, 
that  the  Emperor  Valerian  dispensed  with  the  laws, 
in  order  to  create  him  a  tribune  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  general  of  the 
army  in  Egypt,  against  Zenobia's  Lieutenants,  and 
compelled  that  province  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 
His  behaviour  towards  the  soldiers  was  of  the  most 
endearing  description.  He  protected  them  against 
the  oppression  of  their  officers,  was  sedulous  to  pro- 
mote their  comfort  by  every  means  in  his  power ; 
and  whatever  booty  was  taken  from  the  enemy,  he 
left  it  to  be  wholly  distributed  among  them,  reserving 
only  the  arms  and  trophies.  When  after  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  imperial  dignity,  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Tacitus,  he  returned  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Germany,  he  gave  a  detail  of  his  operations 
to  the  senate,  in  which  nothing  but  the  greatest  mo- 
desty, and  most  disinterested  sentimeuts,  were  ex- 
presssed.     "  Nine  kings/'  said  he, (t  are  come  to  pro- 
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trate  themselves  at  our  feet,  or  rather  at  yours." 
Most  of  the  cities  had  presented  him  with  crowns  of 
gold,  but  instead  of  retaining  these,  he  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  consecrate  them  to  the  gods.  Pro- 
bus  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  which  promised  to  revive  the  age 
of  Augustus ;  but  so  general  was  the  grief  occa- 
sioned by  his  death,  that  his  soldiers  themselves  re- 
pented bitterly  of  their  conduct,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription,  testifying 
to  posterity  his  many  rare  and  splendid  virtues. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Sir  "Walter  Ralegh  observes  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  she  would  set  the  reason  of  her  meanest  sub- 
jects against  the  authority  of  her  greatest  coun- 
sellors. By  this  means  she  raised  the  ordinary  cus- 
toms of  London  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
without  any  additional  impost.  When  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham,  had  set  themselves  so  much  against  a  poor 
waiter  at  the  Custom-house,  called  Card  warder,  as 
to  command  the  Grooms  of  the  Chamber  to  refuse 
him  admission  to  the  queen,  she  sent  for  him,  and 
listened  to  his  petition  and  advice.  It  was  in  vain 
that  her  ministers  told  her  she  disgraced  them,  and 
lessened  her  own  dignity,  by  giving  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  busy  meddlers.  She  used  to  say,  that  if 
men  should  complain  unjustly  against  her  ministers, 
she  knew  well  enough  how  to  punish  them ;  but  if 
they  had  reason  for  the  complaint  they  offered  her, 
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she  was  queen  of  all  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great,  and  would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  besieged 
by  servants,  who  could  have  no  motive  for  wishing 
it,  but  their  interest  in  the  oppression  ot  others. 

CHARLES  V. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  strongly  urged 
to  violate  the  warrant  of  safe  conduct  which  he  had 
given  to  Martin  Luther ;  but  he  nobly  replied,  that 
he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Maximilian  ( who  had  not  kept  his  promise  with  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague),  and  thus  do  an  act 
that  would  make  him  ashamed  of  looking  an)  one 
in  the  face  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

TAI    AND    CHERINK,  THE   DAMON   AND 
PYTHIAS  OF  ARABIAN  HISTORY. 

A  custom  equally  Larbarous  and  superstitious  pre- 
vailed among  the  Arabs  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  Mahommedanism.  They  had  consecrated  two  days 
of  the  week  to  two  of  their  false  divinities ;  on  the 
first  of  these,  which  was  considered  as  a  day  of 
happiness,  the  prince  granted  to  all  who  came  into 
his  presence,  whatever  favour  they  chose  to  re- 
quest; and  on  the  second,  which  was  reputed  to  be 
of  a  malignant  aspect,  all  were  immolated  who  wen 
so  imprudent  as  to  solicit  any  favour,  however  just  or 
reasonable,  from  a  superstitious  notion  of  appeasing 
the  evil  deity  to  whom  the  day  was  consecrated. 

In  the  reign  of  Naam-ibn-Munzir,  an  Arab  of  the 
/^sert,  named  Tai,  who  had  fallen  from  great  opulence 
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into  extreme  indigence,  hearing  the  Naam's  liberality 
much  extolled,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
He  set  out  on  his  journey,  after  having  embraced  his 
wife  and  children,  and  assured  them  he  was  going 
to  seek  a  certain  remedy  for  all  their  ills.  The  poor 
man,  too  much  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  helping 
his  family,  took  no  heed  of  the  fortunate  and  evil 
days,  and  unfortunately  chose  the  latter  as  that  on 
which  he  appeared  as  a  suppliant  before  the  king. 
Naam  had  no  sooner  seen  him,  than  turning  from 
him,  he  said,  *  Wretch  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  and 
why  present  thyself  before  me  on  so  fatal  a  day  as 
this  ?  Thy  life  is  forfeited,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  save  thee." 

Tai,  seeing  his  death  certain,  throws  himself  at 
the  prince's  feet,  and  conjures  him  to  delay  his 
punishment  at  least  for  a  few  hours.  "  May  I  bo 
permitted,"  says  he  to  him,  "  to  embrace  for  the  last 
time  my  wife  and  children,  and  to  carry  them  some 
provisions,  for  the  want  of  which  they  are  likely  to 
peiish  ?  Thou  art  too  equitable  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent in  the  fate  of  the  guilty.  I  swear  by  all  tha* 
is  sacred,  that  (  shall  return  before  sunset,  and  thoi 
mayest  then  put  me  to  death,  and  I  shall  die  without 
murmuring."  The  prince,  much  affected  with  Tai's 
speech,  was  pleased  to  grant  him  the  requested  delay, 
but  it  was  upon  a  condition  that  almost  made  void 
the  favour:  he  required  the  security  of  a  sufficient 
person,  whom  he  might  put  to  death,  if  he  should  fail 
in  his  word.  Tai,  in  vain,  earnestly  entreats  all 
those  that  surrounded  the  prince.  Not  one  would 
''■"■"  to  expose  himself  to  so  evident  a  danger.  Then 
K  2 
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addressing  himself  to  Gherik  Benadi,  the  monarch's 
favourite,  he  spoke  to  him  thus,  his  eyes  bathed  in 
tears  ;  "And  thou,  Cherik,  whose  soul  is  so  noble 
and  great,  wilt  thou  be  insensible  of  my  piteous  tale  ? 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  be  security  for  me  ?  I  call  to 
witness  the  gods  and  men,  that  I  shall  return  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun." 

Cherik,  naturally  compasionate,  was  greatly  moved 
by  Tai's  words  and  misfortunes.  Turning  to  the 
prince,  he  said,  he  did  not  scruple  to  be  bound  for 
Tai ;  who,  without  waiting  for  formal  leave,  disap- 
peared in  an  instant,  and  repaired  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  time  limited  for  his  return  had  almost 
expired  ;  the  sun  was  ready  to  terminate  his  course  ; 
yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  Tai.  Cherik  was 
led  in  chains  to  the  place  of  punishment,  and  the 
executioner  had  already  the  axe  uplifted  to  give 
the  blow,  when  a  man  was  perceived  at  a  distance 
running  along  the  plain.  It  was  Tai  himself,  who 
was  out  of  breath,  and  covered  all  over  with  sweat 
and  dust.  Horror  seized  him  on  seeing  Cherik  on 
the  scaffold,  ready  to  receive  the  blow  of  death.  He 
flies  to  him,  breaks  his  chains,  and  putting  himself 
in  his  place,  "  1  die  well  satisfied/'  said  he,  "  having 
been  so  happy  as  to  come  in  time  to  deliver  thee." 

This  moving  spectacle  drew  tears  from  all  present ; 
the  king  himself  could  not  check  his  own.  "J  never 
saw  any  thing  so  extraordinary,"  said  he,  transported 
with  admiration.  "  Thou,  Tai,  thou  art  the  model- 
of  that  fidelity  with  which  one  ought  to  keep  his 
word  ;  and  thou,  Cherik,  none  can  equal  thy  great 
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soul  in  generosity.  I  abolish,  in  favour  of  you,  an 
odious  custom  which  barbarity  had  introduced  among 
us ;  my  subjects  may,  in  future,  approaeh  me  at  all 
times  without  fear." 

The  monarch  heaped  benefactions  upon  Tai ;  and 
Cherik  became  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

The  circumstances  of  this  story  are  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  so  famous  in 
antiquity,  but  the  action  of  Cherik  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  superior  to  that  of  Pythias,  generosity  hav- 
ing induced  him  to  do  for  an  unknown  person  what 
friendship  influenced  Pythias  to  do  in  favour  of. Damon. 

CROMWELL'S  GRANDCHILD. 

Mrs.  Bendysh,  the  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, when  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  frequently 
s.u  between  his  knees  when  he  held  his  cabinet  coun- 
cils, and  that  on  the  most  important  affairs.  When 
some  of  the  ministers  objected  to  her  being  present, 
he  said,  "there  was  no  secret  he  would  trust  with  any 
of  them,  that  he  could  not  trust  with  that  infant." 
To  prove  that  his  confidence  was  not  mistaken,  he 
one  day  told  her  something,  as  in  confidence,  under 
the  charge  of  secrecy,  and  then  urged  her  mother 
and  grandmother  to  extort  it  from  her  by  promises, 
and  caresses,  and  bribes.  These  failing,  threaten- 
ings  and  severe  whipping  were  tried  to  extort  the 
secret  from  her,  but  she  bore  it  all  with  the  most 
dispassionate  firmness,  expressing  her  duty  to  her 
mother,  but  still  her  greater  duty  to  keep  her  pro- 
mise of  secrecy  to  her  grandfather,  and  not  to  betray 
the  confidence  reposed  in  her. 
K  6 
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COUNT  DE  GRAMMONT. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  early  signs  of  a  very  despotic 
character.  Several  of  his  courtiers  were  one  day 
entertaining  the  young  monarch,  in  public,  with  an 
account  of  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  government, 
assuring  him  that  the  sultan  had  nothing  to  do  but 
say  the  word,  whatever  it  was,  whether  to  take  off  a 
great  man's  head,  or  to  strip  him  of  his  estate  or  em- 
ployment ;  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  servants,  called 
mutes,  who  executed  his  command,  without  reply. 
'*  Why,"  said  the  youthful  monarch,  "  this  is  indeed 
to  be  a  king."  The  old  Count  de  Grammont,  who 
was  present,  heard,  with  indignation,  these  vile  cor- 
rupters of  youth  ;  and  with  honest  zeal  and  loyalty, 
immediately  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  Sire,  but 
of  these  same  sultans,  whose  authority  is  represented 
as  so  enviable,  I  have  known  three  strangled  by  their 
own  mutes,  within  my  memory."  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
tausier  was  so  pleased  with  this  noble  freedom,  that 
he  forced  himself  through  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and 
openly  thanked  Grammont  for  his  honest  admonition. 


GEORGE  II. 

King  George  the  Second  valued  himself  greatly 
on  his  royal  word,  nor  could  he  ever  be  prevailed  on 
to  retract  a  promise  which  he  had  once  made,  by  all 
the  artifices  of  his  intriguing  ministers,  for  favourites 
he  had  none.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  caress  the 
man  he  disliked,  on  any  grounds  of  policy ;  and  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of 
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those  who  opposed  the  measures  of  government,  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  He  gave  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne. 
When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  heard  of  the  baronet's 
death,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  went  to  the  king, 
to  inform  him  of  the  event.  His  majesty  felt  no  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  melancholy  occasion,  but  nobly 
said,  "I  am  sorry  for  it ;  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and 
an  open  enemy. " 

DE  CASTRO. 

Vaca  de  Castro,  the  Governor  of  Peru,  was  a  man  of 
such  inflexible  integrity,  that  though  bred  to  the  law, his 
steady  adherence  to  justice,  and  his  refusal  to  undertake 
causes  that  had  the  appearance  of  not  being  honest, 
prevented  his  having  that  professional  business  which 
his  talents  must  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  received  convincing 
proofs  of  his  merit,  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor of  Peru,  without  consulting  any  of  his  minis- 
ters, saving,  he  would  try  how  probity  would  thrive 
in  an  Indian  soil,  since  it  was  so  little  cherished  at 
the  Spanish  bar;  and  it  is  allowed,  that  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America  never  had  such  a  governor. 

Vaca  de  Castro  established  courts  of  justice,  where 
causes  were  decided,  without  delay,  with  the  strictest 
impartiality;  and  would  shortly  have  made  Peru  one  of 
the  best-regulated  kingdoms  on  earth,  and  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  crown  of  Spain,  than  all  its  other  domi- 
nions, had  he  been  permitted  to  continue  his  plans  of 
improvement.  But  the  cabals  of  the  ministry,  who 
could  draw  no  advantage  from  a  man  whose  conduct 
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needed  no  defence,  and  who  was  above  either  courting 
or  bribing  them,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  erect  a 
kind  of  royal  audience  in  Peru.  De  Castro,  seeing 
he  could  no  longer  retain  his  office  with.honeur,  re 
signed  it,,  and  returned  to  Spain* 

FAITHFUL  NURSE. 
Julia  Maria,  the  second  wife  of  Frederick  the 
Fifth  of  Denmark,  anxious  to  secure  the  crown  to 
her  own  child,  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  the  Crown 
Prince  Christian,  to  whom  she  was  step-mother.  The 
young  prince  was  indisposed,  and  Juliana,  under  the 
pretext  of  fondness,  was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  him. 
One  day  she  found  the  prince's  favourite  nurse  pre- 
paring some  gruel  for  her  young  charge,  over  a  silvei 
lamp.  There  being  no  other  person  in  the  room,  she 
sent  the  nurse  out  to  fetch  her  something,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  putting  a  quantity  of  mineral  poi 
son  into  the  gruel.  The  nurse,  who  was  a  Norwe- 
gian, had  long  suspected  the  queen's  intentions ;  she, 
therefore,  watched  her  closely,  and  perceived  the 
queen  put  something  in  the  gruelr  and  stir  it  up. 
She  immediately  called  a  domestic,  of  the  name  of 
Wolff,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Count  Molckte,  and 
give  him  a  ring  that  she  handed  to  him,  and  request 
his  excellency  to  hasten  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  She  then  re-entered  the  room,  and 
the  queen  told  her  to  take  the  gruel  to  the  prince,  as 
it  was  sufficiently  boiled,  and  would,  no  doubt,  do 
him  good.  Every  limb  shook  with  horror  as  the 
nurse  took  up  the  saucepan.      "  Why  don't  you  go 
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with  it  to  the  prince  }"  said  Juliana.  "  Pardon  me, 
gracious  queen,"  said  the  honest  nurse,  "  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  disobey  you."  "  How  dare  you  to  dis- 
obey my  commands  ?"  said  the  queen.  The  nurse  did 
not  reply,  but  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks, 
she  looked  significantly  at  the  gruel. 

The  queen,  torn  by  rage  and  fear,  at  seeing  her 
wicked  plot  frustrated,  determined  to  accuse  the  nurse 
of  an  attempt  to  poison  the  young  prince,  and  was 
actually  base  enough  to  charge  her  with  it,  in  pre- 
sence of  Count  Molckte.  The  truth,  however,  was 
discovered ;  the  king,  from  that  time,  never  lived 
with  the  queen,  and  the  faithful  nurse  was  rewarded, 
and  continued  in  her  office. 


DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

One  of  those  underlings,  who  form  a  sort  of  go- 
between  with  the  two  political  parties  of  the  state, 
once  endeavoured  to  get  the  patriotic  Duke  of 
Richmond  to  join  the  ministers.  He  insinuated 
that  there  were  some  vacant  ribbons  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  to  dispose  of;  and  which  the  king  kept  in 
petto.  "  Yes,"  replied  his  grace,  **  I  think  he  is 
perfectly  right ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  inform 
whoever  sent  you  on  this  errand,  that  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  all  the  ribbons  and  stalls  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  to  be  purchased  on  such  humi- 
liating terms,  as  I  am  already  convinced  will  be  an- 
nexed to  their  disposal." 
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MAGNANIMOUS  REBEL. 

Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  while  in  prison,  previous  to 
his  trial,  was  frequently  solicited,  by  promises  of  a 
free  pardon,  and  large  rewards,  to  bear  testimony  that 
the  king  (Charles  the  First)  had  been  actively  in- 
strumental in  stirring  up  that  rebellion.  It  was  one 
of  the  arts  of  the  factions  of  that  period,  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  massacre  which  followed  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, upon  Charles  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  political  sins  of  that  unhappy  prince,  impartial 
history  has  not  ranked  this  among  the  number.  Sir 
Phelim  declared,  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience, 
charge  the  king  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  His 
trial  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  several  days,  that 
he  might  be  worked  upon  in  that  time  ;  but  he  per- 
sisted with  constancy  and  firmness,  in  rejecting  every 
offer  made  to  him  by  the  commissioners.  Even  at 
the  place  of  execution,  the  most  splendid  advantages 
were  pressed  upon  him,,  upon  the  condition  of  falsely 
accusing  King  Charles  in  thai  point.  Men  saw  with 
admiration  this  unfortunate  chieftain  under  all  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  the  strongest  temptations  man 
could  be  under, bravely  attesting  the  king's  innocence,, 
and  sealing  the  truth  of  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

When  on  the  ladder,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  off, 
two  marshals  came  riding  in  great  haste,  and  cried 
aloud,  stop  a  little.  Having  passed  through  the  crowd 
of  spectators  and  guards,  one  of  them  whispered 
something  into  the  ear  of  Sir  Phelim,  who  made 
aiiswer  in  so  loud  a  voice,  as  to  be  heard  by  several 
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hundreds  of  the  people.  "  I  thank  the  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  intended  mercy;  but  1  declare,  good 
people,  before  God,  and  his  holy  angels,  and  all  of 
you  that  hear  me,  that  I  never  had  any  commission 
from  the  king  for  what  I  have  done,  in  levying,  or 
in  prosecuting,  this  war  ;  and  do  heartily  beg  your 
prayers,  all  good  Catholics  and  Christians  !  that  God 
may  be  merciful  unto  me,  and  forgive  me  my  sins." 
On  this  the  guards  heat  off  those  that  stood  near  the 
place  of  execution,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Phelim 
was  no  more.  

RALEGH. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  exhibited  a  striking,  though 
much  to  be  regretted,  proof  of  his  literary  integrity, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  second  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  World.  This  great  man,  when  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  and  preparing  his  work  for  the 
press,  was  standing  at  his  window,  ruminating  on  the 
office  of  an  historian,  and  on  the  sacred  regard  which 
he  ought  to  pay  to  truth,  when  of  a  sudden  his 
attention  was  directed  to  an  uproar  in  the  court,  in 
which  a  man  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword. 

Next  day,  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  called 
upon  him,  a  man  of  whose  severe  probity  and  honour 
Sir  Walter  was  fully  convinced  ;  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  affray  of  the  preceding  day,  which  his 
friend,  who  had  been  in  some  degree  engaged  in  it, 
related  so  entirely  different  from  what  Sir  Walter  con- 
ceived to  be  the  fact,  that  had  they  not  known  each  other 
too  well  to  doubt  their  fidelity,  it  might  have  led  to  a 
dispute.     The  conversation  was  therefore  changed, 
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and  the  visitor  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
room,  Ralegh  took  up  the  manuscript  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  history,  then  just  completed.  "  How 
many  falsehoods  are  here  ?"  said  he.  u  If  I  cannot 
judge  of  the  truth  of  an  event  that  passes  under  my 
own  eyes,  how  shall  I  truly  narrate  those  which  have 
passed  thousands  of  years  before  my  birth  ;  or  even 
those  that  have  happened  since  my  existence  ? 
Truth,  I  sacrifice  to  thee."  He  then  threw  his  invalu- 
able work,  the  labour  of  years,  into  the  fire,  and 
saw  every  page  of  it  consumed. 

DUC  DE  HARCOURT. 

The  Due  de  Harcourt  having  laid  before  Louis 
XVI.  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expense  of  edu- 
cating the  dauphin,  which  amounted  to  1,800,000 
livres,  the  king  threw  it  on  the  table  with  an  in- 
dignant emotion,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  surrounded 
by  people  who  seek  to  deceive  me."  The  duke 
became  pale  and  trembling,  though  he  believed  the 
estimate  was  less  than  formerly.  The  king  asked  if 
the  duke  were  sure  of  the  exactness  of  the  account? 
"  Sire,'*  replied  the  duke,  "  I  am  certain :  and  I 
can  assure  your  majesty,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
educate  the  dauphin  in  the  manner  suitable  to  his 
rank,  with  more  economy."  The  king  immediately 
called  for  the  accounts  from  1782  to  1786,  which  he 
showed  to  the  duke  ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
education  of  the  dauphin  had,  during  that  period, 
been  charged  at  the  sum  of  five  millions  and  a  half 
per  annum.  Then  turning  to  the  duke,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  delicacy  and  disinterestedness. 
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SIR  HECTOR  MUNRO. 

On  the  English  forces  under  Colonel  Munro  en- 
camping at  Benares,  after  the  battle  of  Buzar,  an 
officer  brought  the  colonel  word,  that  a  lvajah  had 
something  very  particular  to  solicit,  for  which  he  would 
give  the  colonel  four  lacks  of  rupees.  The  request 
which  the  Rajah  made,  was,  that  one  Rajah  Bul- 
wantsing,  who  was  Zemiindar,  should  be  displaced 
from  the  collectorship  of  the  country.  The  colonel 
answered,  "  That  he  had  no  instructions  to  make 
alterations  of  any  kind ;  and  that,  if  he  had,  there 
was  no  bribe  could  tempt  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  should  be  best  for  the  public  service.' '  When 
Colonel  Munro  was  some  time  after  about  to  quit 
the  army  to  return  home,  Bulwantsing  being  in- 
formed of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  the 
colonel's  public  spirit  and  integrity,  waited  upon 
him,  and  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  presented  him 
with  a  gift  of  80,000  rupees,  or  £10;000. 

When  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1772,  Colonel  Munro  declared,  that  this  was  the 
only  present  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  five 
years'  command  of  the  army;  and  that  he  had 
refused  altogether,  at  different  times,  no  less  than 
£300,000  for  making  alterations  in  the  officers  of 
the  government. 

MARSHAL  THE  DUKE  OF  BERWICK. 

The  character  which  Montesquieu  has  drawn  of 
this  great  man,  is  a  model  of  honour  and  integrity. 
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He  says,  M  He  scarcely  obtained  any  favours  which 
were  not  offered  to  him  ;  and  when  his  own  interest 
was  concerned,  it  was  always  necessary  to  push  him 
on.  No  man  ever  gave  a  brighter  example  of  the 
contempt  we  ought  to  have  for  money.  There  was 
a  simplicity  in  all  his  expenses,  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  very  easy  in  his  circumstances ;  for  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  no  frivolous  expense.  In  the  go- 
vernments he  was  appointed  to,  every  English  or 
Irish  family  that  was  poor,  and  that  had  any  sort  of 
connexion  with  any  one  of  his  house,  had  a  sort  of 
right  to  be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  a  man  who  knew  how  to  maintain  so  much 
order  in  his  army,  and  showed  so  much  judgment 
in  all  his  projects,  should  lose  all  these  advantageous 
talents,  when  his  own  private  interest  was  con- 
cerned/' * 

ADMIRAL  RODNEY. 
George  the  Second,  on  his  first  visit  to  Hanover  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  met  with  such  weather 
on  his  passage  to  Helvoetsluys,  that  his  majesty  and 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  accompanied  him,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  being  personally  relieved  by 
Mr.  Rodney.  The  king,  thinking  highly  of  the 
obligation,  asked  what  recompence  he  should  make 
him  ?  Mr.  Rodney  replied,  "  Sire,  I  am  no  courtier, 
and  if  I  were,  you  have  no  doubt  sufficient  claims 
on  me ;  the  only  favour,  therefore,  that  I  have  to 
ask,  is,  that  you  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos  will  stand 
godfather  to  my  son,  who  is  just  boru.,,  This  request 
being  instantly  complied  with,  the  child  was  bap- 
tised George  Brydges.     The  king  afterwards  took 
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the  boy  under  his  protection,  sent  him  to  the  navy, 
and  ere  long,  the  godson  of  George  the  Second  be- 
came the  celebrated  Admiral  Rodney. 

HELVIDIUS 

Vespasian,  the  emperor,  was  very  anxious  to  get 
a  law  passed,  which  he  knew,  from  the  stern  integrity 
of  Helvidius,  he  would  be  sure  to  oppose.  He 
therefore  sent  a  message  to  him,  desiring  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  senate  that  day.  Helvidius 
sent  for  answer,  "  It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  the 
emperor  to  deprive  me  of  my  senatorship ;  but  so 
long  as  I  continue  a  member  of  that  body,  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  neglect  my  duty,  by  absenting 
myself  from  it."  "  Well,"  says  Vespasian,  "  I  am 
content  that  you  should  be  there,  provided  you  will 
be  sure  not  to  speak  in  the  debates  that  shall  arise  to- 
day." Helvidius  engaged  that  he  would  remain 
silent,  provided  his  opinion  was  not  asked.  "  Nay/* 
sard  Vespasian,  "  but  if  you  are  there,  you  must  be 
consulted."  "  And  if  I  be,"  replied  Helvidius,  u  I 
must  give  my  advice  freely,  according  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  just  and  reasonable."  "  Do  that  at  your 
peril,"  said  Vespasian,  "  for  be  assured,  that  if  you 
are  against  what  I  propose,  your  head  shall  answer 
for  it."  "  Sire,"  replied  Helvidius,  mildly,  "  did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  I  was  immortal  ?  If  I  consider  it 
my  duty,  consistent  with  what  I  owe  to  the  gods, 
and  to  my  country,  to  oppose  your  measure,  no 
threat  of  personal  resentment  shall  influence  me  ;- 
and  if  you  wreak  your  vengeance  on  my  head,  pos- 
terity will  judge  between  us." 
l2 
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ADMIRAL  RUSSEL. 
When,  in  1792,  Admiral  Russel  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  oppose  that 
of  France,  commanded  by  Mons.  Tourville,  some 
of  the  ministers  wished  to  prevent  his  being  able  to 
attack  it,  and  therefore  sent  him  instructions,  which 
he  was  not  to  open  until  he  sailed  into  a  certain 
latitude.  The  gallant  admiral,  disdaining  to  be  sent 
out  thus  hoodwinked,  hastened  from  Portsmouth  to 
London,  and  had  a  private  audience  of  the  king, 
when  he  represented  to  his  majesty  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  must  ensue,  if  he  should  meet  the 
French  fleet  before  he  arrived  at  the  fixed  latitude. 
The  admiral  further  stated,  that  he  believed  treachery 
was  intended,  for  he  had  been  offered  a  very  great 
bribe,  if,  in  case  the  fleets  met,  he  would  avoid  an 
engagement,  or  suffer  a  defeat ;  he  therefore  en- 
treated that  his  majesty  would  either  give  him  posi- 
tive orders,  or  accept  his  resignation  of  the  command. 
The  king  told  him  to  take  the  offered  bribe,  and  then, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  majesty  wrote  orders  to  take, 
sink,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  he  should  meet.  This  order  being  dated 
posterior  to  that  which  the  admiral  had  received  from 
the  Admiralty,  of  course  supersededit.  He  hastened 
to  his  command,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  btat  in  the  famous  battle  off  Cape  la  Hogue. 
On  his  return  home,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
called  him  to  account  for  his  not  obeying  their  or- 
ders ;  but  he  produced  those  of  the  king  of  a  latei 
date,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  did  not  know  of 
his  interview  with  his  majesty. 
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THE  SHIP-MONEY  DECISION. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  to  the  virtue 
of  the  wife  of  Judge  Creke,  and  to  her  disregard  of  all 
selfish  considerations,  in  comparison  with  the  honour 
and  duty  of  her  husband,  that  we  owe  the  immortal 
decision  in  the  case  of  ship-money  ;  a  decision  which 
fixed  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution,  and 
was  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  triumphs.  Judge 
Creke  had  resolved  to  give  his  opinion  for  this  new 
claim  of  prerogative  ;  but  his  wife  told  him,  that 
u  she  hoped  he  would  do  nothing  against  his  con- 
science, for  fear  of  any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or 
his  family  ;  and  that  she  wou  Id  be  content  to  suffer 
want  or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  an  occa- 
sion for  him  to  do  or  say  any  thing  aginst  his  judg- 
ment or  conscience. "  We  hardly  know  how  to 
estimate,  in  an  age  in  which  judges  have  nothing  to 
fear,  the  importance  of  such  an  exertion  in  support 
of  the  sacred  independence  and  purity  of  the  judi- 
cial character. 

EAST  INDIA  INFLUENCE. 

When  the  state  of  the  East  India  Company's 
affairs  was  brought  before  Parliament  in  1773,  and 
the  inquiry  into  them  followed  by  that  celebrated 
Bill  for  the  new  organization  of  the  Company,  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
Colonel  Barre,  while  he  approved  of  investigation, 
thus  honestly  admonished  ministers  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  they  would  involve  the  most  upright 
l3 
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administration,  by  that  multiplication  of  patronage 
proposed  by  the  bill.  "  I  love  you  not,"  said  the 
colonel,  with  the  honest  bluntnessof  a  Belisarius,  u  I 
love  you  not ;  but  in  this  business,  whilst  you  conduct 
yourselves  with  propriety,  I  will  go  with  you  hand 
in  hand ;  but  seek  not  power  in  your  researches  ; 
aim  not  at  a  distribution  of  offices ;  you  have 
already  enough  at  your  disposal ;  permit  me  to  say, 
that  you  have  too  much  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  you  carry  all  before 
you,  and  that  we  only  come  here  to  know  the  hour 
when  you  order  your  carriages  to  be  ready  !  Oppo- 
sition is  dead ;  and  I  am  left  chief  mourner  over  her 
bier ;  but  let  not  this,  I  constrain  you,  be  a  motive 
for  your  grasping  at  more  power ;  have  no  cousins, 
no  younger  brothers,  no  servile  dependents,  to 
quarter  upon  the  Company.  It  was  this  which  im- 
peded our  researches  during  the  former  agitation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Of  this  I  had  a 
striking  proof  one  day,  as  I  left  the  House,  and  was 
passing  through  the  lobby :  I  saw  a  member  in 
close  conversation  with  a  man  of  great  influence  at 
that  time  in  the  direction.  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  member.  '  Pray,'  said  I, 
'  what  were  you  conversing  with  the  director  about  ? 
Were  you  endeavouring  to  get  some  information 
relative  to  the  affair  now  before  us  ?'  '  Oh  !  no,' 
replied  the  member  ;  '  I  was  soliciting  his  interest 
for  the  provision  of  an  unfortunate  young  man,  a 
distant  relation  of  mine,  whom  I  am  going  to  send 
to  the  East  Indies.'  " 
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THE    METAMORPHOSIS. 

Two  very  intimate  friends,  one  a  painter,  the  other 
a  goldsmith,  were  benighted  near  a  convent  of  re- 
ligious Christians,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
great  humanity.  As  these  travellers  wanted  money 
to  continue  their  journey,  the  painter,  who  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  his  art,  offered  to  work  for  the  monastery. 
He  soon  possessed  his  hosts  with  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents,  and  even  inspired  them  with  a  confidence 
which  they  had  soon  too  much  reason  to  repent. 

The  monks  having,  one  night,  left  the  sacristy  of 
their  church  open,  the  painter  and  his  friend,  the 
goldsmith,  went  in  ;  and  after  taking  out  all  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  found  there,, 
absconded  with  their  booty,  as  fast  as  possible. 
Possessed  of  so  much  treasure,  they  determined  ta 
return  to  their  own  country.  When  they  arrived 
there,  fearing  lest  the  robbery  should  be  discovered, 
they  put  all  their  riches  into  a  chest,  and  made  an 
agreement,  that  neither  should  take  any  out,  without 
informing  the  other. 

Soon  after,  the  goldsmith  married,  and  became  the 
father  of  two  children.  To  supply  his  expences,which 
increased  with  his  family,  he  appropriated  the  greatest 
part  of  the  treasure  in  the  chest  to  his  own  use.  The 
painter  perceived  his  treachery,  and  reproached  him 
with  it.     The  other  absolutely  denied  the  fact. 

The  painter,  provoked  at  his  perfidy,  determined 
to  punish  him  for  it ;  but  to  be  more  certain  of  his 
revenge,  he  pretended  to  believe  every  thing  his  as- 
sociate swore.     Meanwhile  he   applied  to  a  hunts- 
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man,  a  friend  of  his,  to  procure  him  two  young 
bears  alive.  When  he  had  them  in  his  possession, 
he  ordered  a  wooden  statue  to  be  made,  so  much 
resembling  his  associate  the  goldsmith  in  every  re- 
spect, that  the  eye  was  deceived.  He  then  accus- 
tomed the  bears  to  eat  out  of  the  hands  of  the  statue. 
He  led  them  every  morning  into  the  room  where  he 
kept  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  sawr  it,  they  always  ran 
and  eat  the  victuals  which  were  put  in  its  hands. 

The  painter  employed  many  weeks  in  teaching 
them  this  exercise.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  two 
bears  were  perfect  in  their  parts,  he  invited  the  gold- 
smith and  his  two  children  to  supper.  The  feast 
being  prolonged  till  midnight,  the  goldsmith  and  his 
two  children  lay  at  their  host's.  At  daybreak,  the 
painter  dexterously  conveyed  away  the  two  children, 
and  in  their  place  substituted  the  two  bears. 

How  much  was  the  father,  on  waking,  surprised 
to  find  them  in  the  room  instead  of  his  two  children  I 
He  cried  out  dreadfully.  The  painter  ran  to  him, 
and  appeared  greatly  astonished.  "  Alas  I"  said 
he,  "  I  fear  you  must  have  deserved  so  great  a  pu- 
nishment as  this  metamorphosis  from  heaven,  for 
some  very  extraordinary  crime."  After  a  little 
reflection,  however,  the  goldsmith  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  what  his  friend  said ;  but  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  author  of  the  metamorphosis 
he  obliged  him  to  appear  before  the  Candi,  and  there 
accused  him  of  having  stolen  his  children. 

u  My  lord,"  said  the  painter,  "  it  is  very  easy  for 
you  to  know  the  truth  ;  order  the  two  bears  to  be 
brought  here  ;  and  if,  by  their  gestures  and  caresses, 
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they  distinguish  the  complainant  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  you  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  really  his 
children." 

The  Cadi  consented  to  make  this  trial.  As  soon 
as  the  two  little  bears,  whom  the  painter  had  made 
to  fast  two  days  before,  saw  the  goldsmith,  they  ran 
to  him,  and  licked  his  hands.  So  extraordinary  a 
sight  astonished  the  Cadi,  who  was  so  embarrassed, 
that  he  durst  not  pronounce  sentence. 

The  goldsmith,  confused,  returned  to  the  painter, 
and  on  his  knees  confessed  his  treachery,  conjuring 
him  to  pray  to  God  to  restore  his  children  to  their 
natural  form.  The  painter,  pretending  to  be  af- 
fected with  what  he  said,  passed  the  night  with  him 
in  prayers.  He  had  before  taken  away  the  two 
bears,  and  in  their  place  conveyed  the  two  children, 
whom  he  had  hid  till  then.  The  painter  conducted 
their  father  into  the  room  where  they  were,  and 
returning  them  to  him,  said,  "  God  has  heard  my 
feeble  prayers  ;  learn  from  this  to  keep  strictly  to 
your  engagements/' 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  LYING. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned,  and  even  reli- 
gious men,  that  in  some  cases  it  may  not  only  be 
lawful,  but  commendable,  to  tell  a  lie  :  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  it  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  one's 
own  life,  or  that  of  another,  when  it  is  sought  to  be 
taken  away  without  any  just  cause.  The  following 
anecdote,  however,  must  suggest  some  strong  doubts 
on  this  subject.  It  shows  that  where,  according  to 
common  notion,  a  lie  was  the  only  way  of  saving  a 
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man's  life,  the  safety  of  that  life  was  equally  well  • 
secured  by  telling  the  truth  ;  and  that  there  can  he  I 
nothing  so  inexpedient  in  the  sight  of  men,  which  I 
God,  "  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life,"  may 
not  turn  to  the  justification  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
truth.  In  the  time  of  the  religious  persecutions  in 
Scotland,  a  clergyman  being  hotly  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Claverhouse's  soldiers,  took  refuge  in  a  mill. 
The  miller  hid  him  behind  what  is  called  the  hopper. 
Scarcely  was  he  concealed,  when  his  pursuers  were 
at  the  mill  door.  They  demanded  of  the  miller, 
whether  the  "  psalm-singing  hyprocrite,"  of  whom 
they  were  in  search,  was  under  his  roof?  "  No,  he 
is  not,"  said  the  miller.  "  Thou  liest,"  said  one  of 
the  soldiers ;  and  with  that,  gave  the  poor  man  a  blow 
on  the  head,  which  had  almost  knocked  out  his 
brains  The  party  proceeded  to  make  a  strict  search 
about  the  mill ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  happily 
overlooked  the  corner  in  which  the  clergyman  lay 
concealed.  On  this,  they  took  their  departure,  and 
the  clergyman,  descending  from  his  hiding  place, 
began  with  the  miller  in  this  strain  :  "  Oh,  Robin, 
why  did  you  tell  a  lie  ?  You  see  you  have  got  a 
broken  head  by  it.  It  is  true  I  have  escaped— but — 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  number 
of  horses'  hoofs,  and  remounted  instantly  behind  the 
hopper ;  it  announced  the  return  of  the  troopers, 
who  had  been  informed,  that  notwithstanding  their 
search,  the  object  of  it  was  still  concealed  in  the 

mill.  "  Well,"  said  they,  "  is  Mr.  here  now  ?•" 

The  miller,  after  hesitating  a  little,  replied,  "Yes, 
yes  ;    I  shan't  get  my  head  broke  again  fur  saying 
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he  is  not."  The  troopers  believing  that  he  only  said 
so  to  save  himself  from  another  beating,  did  not  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  a  second  search,  but 
went  away  abusing  the  miller  most  lustily,  as  a  man 
who  would  swear  anything. 

TECUMSEH. 
General  Brock  once  publicly  took  the  sash  from  his 
waist,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  Indian 
warrior  Tecumseh.  The  chief  received  the  honour 
with  evident  gratification;  but  was  the  next  day  seen 
without  his  sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something 
had  displeased  the  Tndian,  sent  his  interpreter  for  an 
explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  ac- 
count that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  a  mark  of 
distinction,  when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said,  an  abler 
warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred  the 
sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief,  Round -head.  Such  a 
man  was  the  unlettered  Tecumseh,  and  such  a  man 
have  the  Indians  for  ever  lost.  He  has  left  a  son ; 
who,  when  his  father  fell,  was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  fought  by  his  side.  To  this  son  George  the 
Fourth,  in  1814,  sent  a  present  of  a  handsome  sword, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father. 

A  WAY  TO  AVOID  BANKRUPTCY. 
In  1771,  a  tradesman  of  respectability  in  the  city 
of  London,finding  that,through  the  extravagance  of  his 
wife,  he  was  approaching  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,called 
together  his  creditors.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  them, 
"  many  of  you  are  holders  of  bills,  that  shortly  you  will 
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call  upon  me  to  discharge.  They  amount,  collectively, 
to  a  very  considerable  sum.  You,  I  doubt  not,  have 
perceived,  that  I  have  lately  launched  out  into  a 
shameful  extravagance  of  living.  A  town  and  country 
house,  and  the  expense  of  a  phaeton,  have  so  far  in- 
volved me  in  difficulties,  that  I  find  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  punctually  to  answer  your  demands; 
and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  bankruptcy.  Give 
me,  therefore,  two  years  to  retrieve  myself;  and  I 
will  immediately  give  up  my  country  house,  and  my 
phaeton,  and  retrench  the  number  of  my  servants,  by 
which  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  mode  of  living  more 
suitable  to  the  rank  aud  character  of  a  tradesman." 
The  creditors  were  so  pleased  with  this  frank  and 
singular  mark  of  integrity,  that  they  not  only  cheer- 
fully acceded  to  his  proposal,  but  desired  that  he 
would  take  his  own  time,  and  not  bind  himself  by  any 
terms  to  a  deed  which  circumstances  might  prevent 
him  from  fulfilling.  He,  however,  renewed  all  his 
securities  for  the  time  he  had  fixed,  and  by  industry 
and  economy  not  only  paid  the  whole  of  his  creditors, 
but  rose  once  more  to  affluence. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  been 
very  unjustly  assailed  by  Hume,  and  that  upon  the 
most  fallacious  evidence  ;  later  historians  have,  how- 
ever, done  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man, 
and  vindicated  his  character  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  it.  Though  Shaftesbury  had  many  enemies, 
yet  several  of  his  contemporaries  appreciated  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his  character.  Andrew 
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Marvell,  so  famous  for  his  own  political  integrity,  al- 
luding to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  defence  of  the  Test  Act, 
observes,  "  Upon  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  though  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
yet  engaged  so  far  in  the  defence  of  that  act,  and  of  the 
protestant  religion,  that  in  due  time  it  cost  him  his 
place,  and  was  the  first  moving  cause  of  all  those  mis- 
adventures and  obloquy  which  he  since  lies  under." 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  always  disdained  to  dis- 
guise his  own  sentiments,  in  complaisance  to  the  king 
or  to  the  people,  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  in  one 
of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "how  well  what 
I  have  to  say  may  be  received ;  for  I  never  study 
either  to  make  my  court,  or  to  be  popular.  I  always 
speak  what  I  am  commanded  by  the  dictates  of  the 
spirit  within  me." 

In  the  high  stations  which  he  filled,  his  virtues,  if 
we  can  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, were  as  conspicuous  ars  his  talents.  His  re- ' 
nown  was  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
country.  On  his  advancement  to  the  chancellorship,' 
Mr.  Croustom,  a  Swede  of  high  distinction,  who  had 
been  resident  in  England,  thus  congratulated  his 
lordship;  "This  preferment  and  dignity,  my  lord, 
were  due  long  since  to  your  high  merits ;  and  I  do 
humbly  assure  your  excellency,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved here,  the  interest  of  this,  and  your  nation, 
will  flourish  under  the  wise  conduct  of  such  a  re- 
nowned chief  minister  of  state  as  you  are." 

Though  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  lawyer,  yet  none  of  his  decrees  in  chancery 
were  ever  reversed  ;  and  amidst  the  violence  and 
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madness  of  party  rage,  Dry  den  himself,  in  his  famous 
political  satire  of  Absalom  and  Ahitophel,  could  not 
refuse  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  moral  and  ju- 
dicial integrity  of  his  character  : 

"  In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin, 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  and  hands  more  clean: 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access," 

RARE  SELF-DENIAL. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  having  a 
vacant  office,  which  he  wished  to  confer  on  the  son 
of  Count  de  Pasley,  intimated  his  intention  to  the 
father.  The  count  thanked  his  imperial  majesty  for 
his  kindness,  but  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  his 
son  already  possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
had  great  expectations ;  and  he  thus  had  no  occasion 
for  an  addition  to  his  income.  The  count  humbly  sug- 
gested whether  the  place  might  not  be  more  accept- 
ably conferred  on  some  father  of  a  family,  whose 
slender  income  would  render  it  a  desirable  object. 
The  emperor  still  pressed  the  office,  when  the  count 
finally  addressed  his  sovereign,  saying,  "Sire,  Icon- 
sent  that  my  son  should  accept  the  appointment  with 
which  you  deign  to  honour  him ;  but  I  implore 
your  majesty  to  permit  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  to 
be  assigned  to  some  person  less  fortunate  in  circum- 
stances." The  emperor,  sensibly  affected  by  such  an 
instance  of  true  greatness  of  mind,  consented  to  the 
count's  request :  the  place  was  given  to  his  son,  and 
the  profits  appropriated  ti  the  aged  father  of  an  im- 
poverished family. 
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THE  GUNPOWDER  HARVEST. 

About  a  century  ago,  when  the  Missouri  Indians 
had  as  yet  had  but  little  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
a  traveller,  or  hunter,  penetrated  into  their  country, 
made  them  acquainted  with  fire-arms,  and  sold  them 
muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  went  out  a  hunting, 
and  got  great  plenty  of  game,  and.  of  course  many 
furs.  Another  traveller  went  thither  some  time  after, 
with  ammunition ;  but  the  Indians  having  still  plen- 
ty on  hand,  he  found  them  but  little  disposed  to 
barter  with  him.  In  order  to  whet  their  appetite  for 
his  commodities,  without  much  troubling  his  head 
about  the  consequences  which  might  result  to  suc- 
ceeding travellers,  he  fell  upon  the  following  odd 
expedient.  The  Indians  being  naturally  curious, 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  powder,  which 
he  called  grain,  was  made  in  France.  The  traveller 
made  them  believe  it  was  sown  in  Savannah,  and 
that  they  had  crops  of  it,  as  of  indigo  or  millet  in 
America. 

The  Indians  were  highly  pleased  with  this  infor- 
mation, and  sowed  all  the  gunpowder  they  had  left ; 
this  obliged  them  to  buy  that  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
got  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver  and  otter  skins, 
&c,  in  return,  and  afterwards  went  down  the  river 
to  the  Illinois,  where  M.  de  Tonti  commanded. 

The  Indians  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  Savan- 
nahs, to  see  if  the  powder  was  growing :  they  had 
placed  a  guard  there  to  hinder  the  wild  beasts  from 
spoiling  the  field  !  It  was  not  long  before  they  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  trick  which  had  been  played 
m  2 
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upon  them  ;  and  when  the  season  passed  without  any 
crop  appearing,  no  doubt  of  the  imposture  remained 
on  their  minds.  The  Indians,  however,  can  be  de- 
ceived but  once,  and  they  always  remember  it. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  author  of  the  cheat, 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  pay  them  a  second  visit 
himself,  sent  a  partner  of  his  to  the  Missouri,  with  a 
very  excellent  assortment  of  goods.  The  Indians, 
some  how  or  other,  found  out  that  this  Frenchman 
was  associated  with  the  man  who  had  imposed  upon 
them;  but  still  said  nothing  to  him  of  the  perfidy 
of  his  friend.  They  gave  him  the  public  hut,  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  to  deposit  his  bales 
in;  and  there  they  were  all  ostentatiously  laid  out 
for  the  purpose  of  barter.  The  persons  who  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  sow  the  gunpowder,  now  col- 
lected together,  and  entering  confusedly  into  the 
Frenchman's  store,  each  helped  himself  to  what 
pleased  his  fancy,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  whole  stock  disappeared.  The  Frenchman  com- 
plained loudly  of  these  proceedings,  and  went  to  the 
great  chief,  to  demand  redress.  The  chief  answered 
him  very  gravely,  that  he  should  have  justice  done 
him;  but  for  that  purpose,  he  must  wait  for  the 
gunpowder  harvest,  his  subjects  having  sown  that 
commodity  by  the  advice  of  his  countrymen ;  that 
he  might  believe,  upon  the  word  of  a  sovereign,  after 
that  harvest  was  over,  he  would  order  a  general  hunt, 
and  that  all  the  skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  should 
be  taken,  should  be  given  in  return  for  the  important 
secret  which  the  other  Frenchman  had  taught  them. 
The  outwitted  trader  alleged  that  the  ground  of 
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the  Missouris  was  not  fit  for  producing  gunpowder, 
ard  that  they  ought  to  have  known  that  France  was 
tl  jnly  country  where  it  succeeds.  All  his  reason- 
ij  g4  however,  was  useless;  he  returned  much  lighter 
taan  he  ent,  and  not  a  little  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  c  jrrected  in  a  point  of  moral  duty,  by  a 
people  regarded  as  mere  savages. 

NINON  DE  L'ENCLOS. 

The  celebrated  Ninon  de  L'Enclos  consulted  no- 
thing but  taste  in  love ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in 
her  friendships.  She  knew  that  a  mutual  confidence, 
which  arises  from  this  sentiment,  and  which  is  its 
greatest  blessing,  cannot  subsist  if  it  be  not  founded 
in  the  laws  of  honour,  seldom  practised  in  society ; 
and  she  was,  moreover,  scrupulously  tenacious  of 
her  word.  M.  de  Gourville  being  a  strenous  parti- 
san of  the  great  Conde,  was  banished.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  de 
L'Enclos,  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  by 
whom  he  was  beloved:  and  brought,  at  the  same 
time,  twenty  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  which  he 
entreated  her  to  keep  for  him  till  his  return.  Being 
unwilling,  however,  to  trust  all  his  effects  with  one 
person,  he  went  and  deposited  a  like  sum  in  the 
hands  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  held  in  high  vene- 
ration for  his  sanctity. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  Ninon,  as  usual, 
transferred  her  affections  to  a  new  lover.  The  un- 
happy Gourville,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land,  learnt 
this  melancholy  news,  and  concluded  that  the  twenty 
m  3 
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thousand  crowns  in  her  hands  were  irretrievaly  lost. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  within  a  year  after  his  exile, 
instead  of  alighting  at  Madamoiselle  de  L'Enclos's. 
his  first  business  was  to  wait  upon  the  priest,  with 
whom  he  judged  one  portion  at  least  of  his  property 
was  secure  ;  but,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  the  pious 
villain  denied  that  he  had  received  any  such  deposit. 
Gourville,  thus  cruelly  cheated,  imagined  Ninon 
would  treat  him  in  the  same  manner ;  he  even  dreaded 
waiting  upon  her,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  hate 
and  despise  the  object  he  had  once  most  ardently 
loved.  Ninon  being  informed  of  Gourville's  return, 
was  piqued  at  his  silence.  She  sent  for  him,  and  he 
waited  upon  her.  '*  Sir,''  said  she,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  interview,  *'  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  me  during  your  absence  :  /  have  /osf"-— 
At  these  words,  Gourville  concluded  that  his  conjec- 
tures were  but  too  justly  grounded.  "  I  have  lost 
the  inclination  I  had  for  you;  but  I  have  not  lost 
my  recollection,  and  here  are  the  twenty  thousand 
crowns  with  which  you  entrusted  me  ;  they  are  still 
in  the  same  casket  in  which  you  yourself  locked 
them.  Take  them  with  you  ;  but  do  not  persist  to 
claim  a  heart  which  I  can  no  longer  dispose  of  in 
your  favour ;  I  have  nothing  more  in  store  for  you, 
but  the  most  sincere  friendship." 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE. 

When  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confirmed  by 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  France,  in  the  chief 
command  of  St.  Domingo,  a  British  force,  under 
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General  Maitland,  still  remained  in  the  occupation 
of  several  parts  of  the  island.  General  Maitland 
being  now  persuaded  that  the  reduction  of  St.  Do- 
mingo was  utterly  hopeless,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Toussaint,  for  the  evacaution  of  all  the  posts  which 
he  held.  The  negro  chief  then  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
was  received  with  millitary  honours.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  grand  entertainment,  he  was  presented  by 
General  Maitland,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  with 
a  splendid  service  of  plate,  and  put  in  possession  of 
the  Government  House,  which  had  been  built  and 
furnished  by  the  English.  General  Maitland,  pre- 
vious to  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops,  returned 
the  visit  at  Toussaint's  camp  ;  and  such  was  his  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded through  a  considerable  extent  of  country, 
full  of  armed  negroes,  with  only  three  attendants. 
Roume,  the  French  commissioner,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Toussaint  on  this  occasion,  advising  him  to  seize  his 
guest,  as  an  act  of  duty  to  the  republic.  On  the 
route,  General  Maitland  was  secretly  informed  of 
Roume's  treachery  ;  but  in  full  reliance  on  the  ho- 
nour of  Toussaint,  he  determined  to  proceed.  On 
arriving  at  head  quarters,  he  was  desired  to  wait. 
It  was  some  time  before  Toussaint  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  at  length,  however,  he  entered  the  room,  with 
two  open  letters  in  his  hand.  "  There,  general,"  said 
he,  "  before  we  talk  together,  read  these  .  one  is  a 
letter  from  the  French  commissary  ;  the  other  is 
my  answer.  I  could  not  see  you  till  t  had  written 
the  latter,  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you 
were  with  me,  and  how  incapable  lam  of  baseness.' ' 
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RAISING   THE   PRICE   OF  BREAD. 

Some  years  ago,  the  bakers  of  Lyons  thought 
that  they  could  prevail  on  M.  Dugas,  the  Provost  of 
the  merchants  in  that  city,  to  befriend  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  They  waited  upon  him  in  a 
body,  and  begged  leave  to  raise  the  price  of  bread, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  M.  Dugas  told  them,  that  he 
would  examine  their  petition,  and  give  them  an 
early  answer.  The  bakers  retired,  having  first  left 
upon  the  table  a  purse  of  two  hundred  louis  d'ors. 

In  a  few  days,  the  bakers  called  upon  the  magis- 
trate for  an  answer,  not  in  the  least  doubting  but 
that  the  money  had  very  effectually  pleaded  their 
cause.  "  Gentlemen/'  said  M.  Dugas,  u  I  have 
weighed  your  reasons  in  the  balance  of  justice,  and 
I  find  them  light  I  do  not  think  that  the  people 
ought  to  suffer  under  a  pretence  of  the  dearness 
of  corn,  which  I  know  to  be  unfounded ;  and  as  to 
the  purse  of  money  that  you  left  with  me,  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  made  such  a  generous  and  noble  use  of 
it,  as  you  yourself  intended  :  I  have  distributed  it 
among  the  poor  objects  of  charity  in  our  two  hos- 
pitals. As  you  are  opulent  enough  to  make  such 
large  donations,  I  cannot  possibly  think  that  you 
can  incur  any  loss  in  your  business;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  continue  the  price  of  bread  as  it  waa 
before  I  received  your  petition." 
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UPRIGHT  COMMISSIONER. 

I»  March,  1761,  Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed,  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  to  take  charge 
of  the  company's  affairs  in  the  province  of  Burdwan, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries  into  the  state  of 
the  revenues,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Rajah,  for  the  ensuing  year.  While 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Burdwan,  the  Rajah  sent 
agents  to  Calcutta,  who  represented,  that  of  late 
years,  the  revenues  received  by  the  Rajah  for  the 
company,  had  scarcely  exceeded  eighteen  lacks  of 
rupees,  but  offered  to  settle,  for  the  following  year, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  lacks.  The  governor  and 
council  thought  this  offer  so  advantageous,  that  they 
had  resolved  to  accept  it,  and  wrote  accordingly  to 
Mr.  Sumner,  desiring  him  to  suspend  his  enquiry, 
and  return  to  Calcutta.  Mr.  Sumner  did  return  to 
Calcutta,  but  informed  the  governor  and  council,  that 
he  had  seen  enough  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
through  Burdwan,  to  convince  him  that  he  could 
yield  a  much  larger  revenue  than  what  the  Rajah  of- 
ferred.  A  proposal  was  accordingly  made  in  coun- 
cil, for  the  renewal  of  the  commission  to  Mr,  Sumner, 
to  enquire  into  the  fact ;  and  such  was  the  Rajah's 
dread  of  the  result,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  be  discussed,  an  agent  of  his 
waited  on  Mr.  Sumner,  and  offered  him  four  lacks 
(400,000)  of  rupees,  for  his  own  private  use  and 
benefit,  and  to  be  paid  down  immediately,  if  he 
would  retract,  or  so  qualify  his  statements,  as  to  leave 
the  council  at  liberty  to  conclude  the  arrangement 
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to  which  they  were  previously  disposed  to  accede. 
Mr.  Smith,  another  memher  of  the  council,  was  also 
offered  two  lacks  of  rupees,  to  use  his  influence  with 
Mr.  Sumner  not  to  stir  in  the  affair ;  nay,  so  much 
had  the  Rajah  the  gaining  of  this  point  at  heart,  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  told  there  was  nothing  Mr.  Sumner 
could  ask,  that  would  he  considered  too  great  for 
his  good  will.  Both  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  treated  the  proposal  as  it  deserved;  the 
commission  for  enquiry  was  renewed ;  and  after  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Burdwan,  Mr.  Sumner  returned  to 
Calcutta,  with  a  free  voluntary  offer  from  the  Rajah, 
to  pay  thirty-two  lacks  aad  a  half  of  rupees  as  the 
year's  revenue- 

SEAPOY  ALLEGIANCE. 

In  the  character  of  the  Madras  native  army,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  unconquerable 
attachment  of  the  men  to  the  British  service.  Many 
are  the  instances  of  it  upon  record,  and  of  these, 
none  is  more  striking  than  that  of  Synd  Ibrahim, 
commandant  of  the  Tanjore  cavalry,  who  wa6  made 
prisoner  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  1781.  The  character 
of  this  distinguished  office,  was  well  known  to  his 
enemy  ;  and  the  highest  rank  and  station  were  offered 
to  tempt  him  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  the 
state  of  Mysore.  His  steady  refusal  caused  him  to 
be  treated  with  such  rigour,  and,  as  his  fellow  pri- 
soners (who  were  British  officers)  thought,  was  at- 
tended with  such  danger  to  his  life,  that  they,  from 
a  generous  feeling,  contemplating  his  condition  as  a 
Mahometan,   and  a  native  of  India,  as  in  some  eSr 
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sential  points  different  from  their  own,  recommended 
him  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  sultan  ;  but  the  firm 
allegiance  of  Synd  Ibrahim  would  admit  of  no  com- 
promise, and  he  treated  every  overture  as  an  insult. 
1  is  virtuous  resolution  provoked,  at  last,  the  personal 
resentment  of  Tippoo;  and  when  the  English  pri- 
soners, in  1784,  were  released,  Synd  Ibrahim  wan 
removed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Couly  Droog,  where  he  terminated  his  existence. 
Ibrahim's  sister,  who  had  left  her  home,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  to  share  the  captivity  of  her  brother,  was  sub- 
sequently wounded  in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam. 
She,  however,  fortunately  recovered,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George  granted  her  a  pension  of 
fifty-two  pagodas&nd  a  half  per  month,  or  £250  per 
annum,  being  the  full  pay  of  a  native  commandant 
of  cavalry.  A  tomb  was  also  erected  at  the  place 
where  Synd  Ibrahim  died,  and  government  endowed 
it  with  an  establishment  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
fakeer,  or  priest,  and  to  keep  two  lamps  continually 
burning  at  the  shrine  of  this  faithful  soldier* 

SIR  CHARLES  KNOWLES. 

Admiral  Knowles  had  permission  from  his  late 
majesty  to  go  to  Russia,  in  order  to  put  the  navy 
on  a  respectable  footing.  Among  the  many  abuses 
that  required  reformation,  he  found  some  very  enor- 
mous ones  in  the  article  of  clothing  the  seamen. 
He  represented  the  case  to  the  empress,  who,  ex- 
amining his  report,  said,  "  I  see,  admiral,  how  much 
I  am  imposed  upon  b  y those  who  have  had  the  cloth- 
ing  of  my   fleet.      I  wish  now  to  give  you  the  con- 
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tract,  as  I  am  sure  I  cannot  place  it  in  better  hands, 
and  you  shall  only  be  accountable  to  myself."  The 
admiral,  with  that  disinterestedness  which  strongly 
marked  his  character,  replied,  "  Your  majesty  does 
me  the  highest  honour  in  so  signal  a  mark  of  your 
confidence  ;  but  the  profits  that  would  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  such  an  extensive  contract,  would  give 
cause  of  envy,  and  make  it  be  imagined  I  sought  to 
point  out  your  abuses,  merely  in  order  that  I  might 
serve  myself.  Besides,  such  a  mark  of  your  impe- 
rial favour  to  a  foreigner,  might  create  jealousies, 
and  injure  the  service  of  your  majesty." 


FABRICTUS. 

When  the  physician  of  Pyrrius  offered  to  Fabricius 
to  poison  his  master,  the  noble  Roman  general  sent 
the  traitor's  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  saying,  "  Prince,  know 
better  for  the  future,  how  to  choose  both  your  friends 
and  foes."  To  requite  such  an  act  of  generosity, 
Pyrrhus  released  all  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  Fa- 
bricius would  only  receive  them  on  condition  that  he 
would  accept  an  equal  number  in  exchange  :  u  for," 
said  he,  "  do  not  believe,  Pyrrhus,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered this  treachery  to  you  out  of  particular  regard 
to  your  person,  or  '.for  the  hope  of  advantage,  but 
because  the  Romans  shun  base  stratagems,  and  will 
not  triumph  but  with  open  force." 

ROYAL  REMEMBRANCER. 

Yu,  Emperor  of  China,  had  a  minister  who  never 
failed  to  tell  him  of  his  faults  with  the  freedom  of  a 
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friend ;  this  was  so  frequent,  that  the  emperor  became 
displeased,  and  determined  to  rid  himself  of  so  impor- 
tunate a  counsellor.  The  queen,  his  moth  er,  being  in- 
formed o'  it,  instantly  presented  herself  to  him,  and 
wishedhim  joy.  "  Joy,"  said  the  emperor,  "  of  what?" 
"  Why,  my  son,"  said  she,  "  of  a  circumstance  that 
has  hardly  ever  happened  to  any  monarch  upon  earth : 
you  are  in  possession  of  a  subject,  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  admonish  you  of  your  faults ;  and  who,  in 
that  very  honest  quality,  is  the  finest  courtier,  and 
the  most  artful  flatterer :  since  he  thus  insinuates 
that  you  have  the  virtue  and  greatness  to  hear  it 


FATE  OF  PERFIDY. 
When  Tissaphernes,  finding  himself  superior  in 
forces,  violated  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  observe, 
and  commenced  hostilities  against  Agesilaus,  the 
iatter  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  at  this  event,  because 
Tisaphernes,  by  his  perfidy,  has  engaged  the  gods 
on  my  side."  The  result  was,  that  Agesilaus  came 
off  triumphant,  and  Tissaphernes  lost  the  battle  and 
his  life.  "  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?"  said  Agesi 
laus :  {t  it  is  a  strange  delirium  in  those  who  are  mak- 
ing war  against  heaven,  to  expect  the  stars  should 
be  favourable  to  their  designs." 

PRINCE  FREDERICK  OF  WALES. 

In  1735,  a  deputation  from  the  Quakers  waited  on 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (father  of  George  the 
Third),  to  solicit  his  interest  for  the  tithing  bill.    The 
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prince  replied,  "That  as  a  friend  to  liberty  in  gen- 
eral, and  toleration  in  particular,  he  wished  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  might  meet  with  support;  but 
that,  as  for  himself,  it  did  not  become  his  station  to 
influence  his  friends,  or  direct  his  servants  ;  he  wish- 
ed to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  consciences 
and  understandings,  which  was  a  rule  he  had  hither- 
to prescribed  to  himself  and  proposed  through  his 
whole  life  to  observe." 

Mr.  Andrew  Pitt,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation, 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  body,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  May  it  please  the  Prince  ef  Wales,  I  am 
greatly  affected  with  thy  excellent  notions  of  liberty, 
and  am  still  more  pleased  with  thy  answer,  than  if 
thou  hadst  granted  our  request." 


VENETIAN  INFLEXIBILITY. 

Although  the  Venetian  government  was  odious  in 
the  severity  of  its  laws,  yet  their  execution  was  strictly 
impartial.  This  was  thought  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  very  existence  of  the  state.  For  this,  all 
respectforindividuals,  all  private  considerations  what- 
ever, and  even  every  compunctious  feeling  of  the 
heart,  was  sacrificed.  To  execute  law  with  all  the 
rigour  of  justice,  was  considered  as  the  chief  virtue  of 
a  judge.  Tliis  rigid  integrity  in  the  administration  of 
justice  has  often  created  very  distressing  scenes. 

In  the  year  1400,  while  Antonio  Venier  was 
Doge,  his  son  having  committed  an  offence  which 
evidently  sprung  from  mere  youthful  levity,  was 
condemned  in  a  fine  of  a  hundred  ducats,  and  to  be 
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imprisoned  for  a  certain  time.  While  the  young 
man  was  in  prison,  he  fell  sick,  and  petitioned  to  be 
removed  to  a  purer  air.  The  Doge  rejected  his 
prayer,  declaring,  that  the  sentence  must  be  ex- 
ecuted literally,  and  that  he  could  not  make  any  ex- 
ception from  the  general  law,  in  favour  of  his  own 
son.  The  youth  was  much  esteemed,  and  many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  Doge,  that  the  sentence 
might  be  mitigated,  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him;  but  the  father  was  inexorable,  and 
the  son  died  in  prison. 

A  similar  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  Carlo 
Zeno,  who  was  accused,  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  of 
having  received  a  sum  of  money  from  Francis  Car- 
raro,  son  of  the  Seignior  of  Padua,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press law,  which  forbade  all  subjects  of  Venice  ac- 
cepting any  salary,  pension,  or  gratifaction,  from 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
This  accusation  was  grounded  on  a  paper,  found 
a;nong  Carraro's  accounts,  when  Padua  was  taken  by 
the  Venetians.  In  this  paper  was  an  article  of  four 
hundred  ducats,  paid  to  Carlo  Zeno  ;  who  declared 
in  his  defence,  that  while  he  was,  by  the  senate's  per- 
mission, Governor  of  the  Milanese,  he  had  visited 
Carraro,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Asti ;  and  find- 
ing him  in  want  of  common  necessaries,  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  him  the  sum  in  question  ;  and  that  this  prince* 
on  his  liberation  and  return  to  Padua,  had  repaid  the 
money,  which  was  entered  in  the  account. 

Though  Zeno  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  can- 
dour, and  of  the  highest  reputation,  who  had  com- 
manded the  fleets   and  armies  of  the  state  with  the 
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most  brilliant  success ;  yet  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  consideration,  could  induce  the  court  to  depart 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  They  owned  that 
from  Zeno's  integrity  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  declaration;  but  the  assertions  of  an 
accused  person  were  not  sufficient  to  efface  the  force 
of  the  presumptive  circumstances  which  appeared 
against  him.  His  declaration,  it  was  said,  might  be 
convincing  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  but 
was  not  legal  evidence  of  his  innocence ;  and  they 
adhered  to  a  distinguishing  maxim  of  the  court,  that 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  state  to  intimidate 
every  one  from  even  the  appearance  of  such  a  crime, 
than  to  allow  a  person  against  whom  a  presumption 
of  guilt  remained,  to  escape,  however  innocent  he 
might  be.  Zeno,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  severity  of  the  law,  which  condemned  him 
to  two  years'  imprisonment. 

The  case  of  young  Foscari,  the  son  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  who  fell  a  vtctim  to  the  severity  of  the 
Venetian  law,  is  well  known  :  though  the  youth  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
his  father  was  Doge,  yet  such  was  the  odious 
inflexibility  of  the  Venetian  court,  that  the  father 
caused  no  relaxation  of  its  severity  to  be  extended 
to  him,  but  only  entreated  him  to  submit  to  the  law 
of  his  country. 
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MAGNANIMOUS  HEIR  AT  LAW. 

M.  Bailly,  wine- merchant  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
was  celebrated  for  his  economy  and  industry,  by 
which  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Being  taken 
suddenly  ill,  he  declared  that  the  lady  who  had 
always  been  thought  to  be  his  wife,  was  not  married 
to  him,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  two  children 
he  had  by  her,  were  not  his  heirs.  Inconsequence, 
his  wealth  returned  to  his  family ;  but  he  left,  by 
will,  an  annuity  of  2000  livres  to  the  lady  ;  and  to 
each  of  his  children,  1200;  particularly  entreating 
his  brother,  Chevalier  Bailly,  who  was  his  heir,  not 
to  oppose  this  part  of  his  will. 

The  Chevalier  was  not  less  surprised  at  the  dis- 
covery of  his  brother  not  being  married,  than  he  was 
allocked  at  such  a  disposal  of  his  property.  He 
remonstrated  with  his  brother  on  the  injustice  of  de- 
priving them  of  his  wealth,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
should  look  upon  himself  as  nothing  but  a  robber, 
if,  by  the  laws  of  succession,  he  took  any  part  of 
the  property.  Be  entreated  him  to  alter  his  resolu- 
tion, and  told  him,  that  there  was  sufficient  time 
before  his  death  to  repair  his  fault,  by  marrying  the 
iady,  which  was  a  reparation  he  owed  to  her ;  but 
M.  Bailly  would  not  listen  to  these  remonstrances. 

The  Chevalier,  however,  would  not  give  up  his 
point,  but  continually  urged  his  brother  to  an  act  of 
honour  and  justice.  Madame  Bailly,  his  mother, 
who  could  not  leave  her  house,  wrote  to  her  dying 
son,  supplicating  him  not  so  far  to  wound  her 
delicacy,  as  to  let  a  woman  and  her  children  live  in 
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dishonour,  who  hitherto  had  always  been  respected 
and  esteemed,  and  pressed  him  to  consider  that  the 
children  were  his. 

M.  Bailly  at  last  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  archbishop  was  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  a  permis- 
sion for  the  chevalier  to  divest  himself  of  the  immense 
wealth  left  him  by  his  brother.  The  marriage  was 
performed,  and  M.  Bailly  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  other  relations  and  legatees,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  praiseworthy  action  of  the  chevalier,  disputed 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  ;  but  the  chevalier  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  support  the  widow, 
and  discovered  as  much  zeal  to  deprive  himself  of 
riches,  as  his  opponents  took  to  possess  themselves  of 
them.  A  verdict  was  obtained  for  the  widow  and  her 
family.  The  chevalier,  full  of  joy,  hastened  with 
the  result  to  his  sister,  and  informed  her,  that  her 
marriage  was  declared  valid,  and  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  fortune  of  £150,000  sterling. 


EDICT  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

Constantine  the  Great  was  so  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  integrity  in  the  offices  of  state,  that  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  every  facility  to  the 
detection  of  any  corrupt  practices  that  might  take 
place.  This  edict,  which  deserves  to  be  engraved 
on  the  gates  of  all  royal  palaces,  was  as  follows: — 

u  To  all  our  subjects  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  If  there  be  an  individual,  of 
what  place,  condition,  or    quality   soever,,    who   can 
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fairly  and  substantially  convict  any  one  of  our  judges, 
generals,  favourites,  or  courtiers,  of  being  guilty  of 
any  injustice  or  corrupt  practices  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  trusts,  let  him,  with  all  possible 
freedom  and  security,  approach  the  throne,  and  ap- 
peal to  us.  "We  ourselves  will  hear  his  accusations 
with  condescension  and  patience ;  and  if  he  make 
good  his  allegations,  we  shall  be  happy  and  eager  to 
do  ourselves  and  our  people  justice  on  the  man  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  thus  imposed  on  us  by  spe- 
cious but  deceitful  counsels.  And  for  his  encourage- 
ment who  shall  make  so  useful  a  discovery,  we  will 
amply  reward  him  with  honours  and  riches.  So  may 
Divine  Providence  ever  protect  our  royal  person, 
and  make  us  happy  in  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.'* 


CORSICAN  FAITH. 

Two  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  in 
garrison  at  Ajaccio,  deserted,  and,  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  Corsica,  sought  shelter  from  pursuit. 
Chance  had  brought  their  Colonel,  who  had  been  out 
hunting,  into  the  track  of  the  two  grenadiers,  who, 
seeing  him,  ran  into  a  swamp  among  some  bushes. 
A  shepherd  had  observed  them,  and  with  his  ringer 
pointed  out  their  hiding-place.  The  colonel,  who 
did  not  comprehend  the  sign  he  was  making,  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  The  shepherd  obstinately  kept 
silence,  but  continued  to  direct  him,  with  eyes  and 
finger,  to  the  Bushes.  At  length  the  people,  with 
him,  went  to  the  place  so  pointed  out,  and  disco- 
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vered  the  heads  of  the  deserters,  who  were  up  to 
the  neck  in  mud.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
instantly  seized,  carried  to  Ajaccio,  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  the  next  day. 
The  sentence  was  executed.  The  shepherd,  to  whom 
the  colonel  had  given  a  gratuity  of  four  louis  d'ors, 
could  not,  for  joy,  keep  it  secret,  and  divulged  his  ad- 
venture, The  shepherd's  own  family  heard  of  it,  and 
shuddered  with  horror.  All  his  relations  assembled, 
and  decided,  that  such  a  monster  was  not  fit  to  live, 
as  he  had  dishonoured  his  country  and  family,  by 
receiving  the  price  of  the  blood  of  two  men,  inno- 
cent, at  least,  as  to  him.  They  sought  him  out, 
seized  him,  and  led  him  close  under  the  walls  ot 
Ajaccio.  There,  having  provided  him  a  priest,  to 
confess  him,  they  shot  him,  without  farther  cere- 
mony, much  in  the  same  manner,  and  about  the  same 
time,  as  the  French  had  shot  their  two  deserters. 
After  the  execution,  they  put  the  four  louis  d'ors  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  priest,  whom  they  commissioned 
to  return  them  to  the  colonel. 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  WELLESLEY. 

When  the  present  Marquess  of  Wellesley  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mornington, 
he  found  that  he  had  died  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  se- 
veral thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  although  the  pater- 
nal estate  was  small,  and  he  was  not  legally  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  these  debts,  yet  he  determined 
to  discharge  the  whole,  which,  by  living  a  few  years 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  was  enabled  to  do. 
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Among  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  earl,  was 
one  who  applied  for  the  payment  of  £150.  The 
young  lord,  upon  examination,  found  that  it  had 
been  transferred  by  a  poor  old  man,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  due,  to  the  present  possessor,  for  the  small 
sum  of  £50,  "  I  will  deal  justly  with  you/'  said 
his  lordship,  "  but  I  will  do  no  more  ;  here  is  the 
^50  you  paid  for  the  bond,  and  legal  interest  for 
the  time  it  has  been  in  your  possession."  The 
holder,  knowing  that  he  could  not  strictly  claim  a 
shilling,  was  content  with  not  losing  anything.  But 
the  noble  lord,  who  thus  gave  an  early  proof  of  that 
honour  and  integrity  which  he  has  since  so  largely 
displayed  in  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  did  not 
stop  here ;  he  sought  out  the  original  holder  of  the 
bill,  and  finding  him  poor,  paid  him  the  whole  sum, 
with  a  large  arrear  of  interest. 

CHINESE  MANDARINS. 

In  China,  the  mandarins,  by  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  empire,  are  allowed  to  tell  their  monarch,  in 
respectful  but  plain  terms,  whatever  they  think  is 
wrong  in  his  conduct ;  and  there  are  many  instances 
of  their  having  executed  this  privilege  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  One  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  occurred  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Empe- 
rors of  China,  who  was  very  obstinate  and  im- 
perious, and  whose  conduct  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  precepts  of  the  great  Confucius. 

This  had  long  been  observed  and  regretted  by  the 
mandarins,  when  one  of  ihe  wisest  and  most  learned 
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of  that  body  demanded  an  audience  ;  and,  having 
told  his  prince  boldly  what  he  conceived  was  wrong 
in  his  conduct,  pointed  out  to  him  the  bad  effect  it  had 
on  the  publicmind,  and  the  fatal  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  its  continuance.  The  emperor,  fancying 
he  possessed  "  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong," 
instead  of  listening  to  the  sage  advice  of  the  mandarin, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  for  what  he  termed 
his  insolent  deportment.  The  next  day,  another  man- 
darin demanded  an  audience,  made  the  same  remon- 
strance as  the  first,  and  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
day  after,  a  third  mandarin,  not  intimidated  by  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  went  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  emperor,  not  on  those  acts  of 
cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  condemning 
to  death  his  bold  and  faithful  advisers,  but  in  ne- 
glecting to  reform  those  abuses  of  which  they  had 
complained.  To  show  that  he  was  prepared  for  the 
fate  that  awaited  him,  he  ordered  a  funeral  palanquin 
to  follow  him,  and  wait  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  In 
his  audience  with  the  emperor,  he  entreated  him,  as 
he  valued  his  crown,  that  he  would  not  drive  his  sub- 
jects to  open  rebellion,  by  his  continued  acts  of  in- 
justice, and  that  his  reign  would  be  the  most  dis- 
graceful of  any  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  China. 
The  emperor,  incensed  at  such  bold  language,  ordered 
the  mandarin  to  be  executed  immediately,  with  all 
the  torture  that  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  mandarins  now  assembled  in  a  body,  and 
having  deliberated  on  the  course  they  should  pursue, 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  let  the  consequences  be 
ever  so  fatal,  they  would  not  see  their  prince  persist 
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in  a  line  of  conduct,  which  would  terminate  in  the 
most  indelible  disgrace  to  himself,  and  render  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  government  utterly 
useless  and  ineffectual.  They  determined,  therefore, 
by  lot,  what  member  of  their  body  should  next  go  and 
wait  upon  the  emperor.  Each  man  appointed  went 
and  did  his  duty  ;  several  fell  victims  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  emperor ;  until,  at  lengtk,his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  invincible  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  mandarins. 
Conscious  of  his  error,  he  not  only  made  a  thorough 
reformation,  but  ordered  most  magnificent  monuments 
to  be  built,  at  his  own  expense,  over  the  bodies  of 
those  honest  and  intrepid  mandarins,  who  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  resentment ;  lamenting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  the  power  he  was  possessed  of,  could 
make  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  faithful  subjects,  who  had  gloriously  preferred 
the  welfare  of  their  country  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

THE  SULTAN  SANDJAR. 

The  East  has  seen  few  princes  reign  so  renowned 
for  equity,  as  the  Sultan  Sandjar,  son  of  Melckchahle 
Selgiucides,  as  will  appear  by  the  following : 

The  Sultan  Sandjar,  after  a  bloody  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  given  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  valour  and  ability,  entered  the  city  of  Zalika 
in  triumph,  followed  by  his  victorious  army,  and  met 
by  his  people  without  the  walls,  to  testify  their  joy 
for  his  safe  return.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city  was  a  cupola  of  prodigious  height,  supported 
by  forty  marble  columns.     As  the  troops  marched 
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off  at  the  foot  of  this  dome,  the  son  of  a  poor  dervise, 
the  better  to  observe  them  pass  along,  was  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  it.  The  sultan,  passing  near  this 
building,  perceived  something  perched  upon  the  very 
extremity,  and,  imagining  it  to  be  a  large  bird,  had 
a  mind,  being  expert  with  the  bow,  to  show  his  dex- 
terity to  the  people  :  he  let  fly  an  arrow  with  ao  much 
force,  that  it  reached  the  boy,  and  brought  him 
headlong  to  the  ground,  covered  with  blood.  What 
was  the  astonishment,  or  rather  what  was  the  sor- 
row and  despair,  o  the  prince,  when  he  beheld 
the  shocking  spectacle  !  He  immediately  quitted 
his  horse,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  body  of  the 
youth,  expressed  the  deepest  grief.  He  sent  directly 
for  the  youth's  fath  er,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
conveyed  him  to  the  tent,  where,  shutting  himself 
up  with  the  dervies  alone,  then  taking  a  purse  of 
gold,  and  laying  his  naked  sabre  upon  the  table  by 
it  "You  behold  in  me,"  said  he  to  the  dervise, 
w  the  murderer  of  your  son :  I  might  vindicate  my- 
self, by  assuring  you  that  I  did  not  premeditatedly  de- 
sign to  kill  him  ;  but  my  crime,  by  being  involuntary, 
is  not  the  less  afflictive  to  you,  as  it  loads  you  with  the 
heaviest  calamity  a  father  can  suffer :  you  know  the 
law  ;  if,  agreeable  to  the  liberty  it  gives,  you  permit 
me  to  commute  for  the  blood  of  your  unhappy  son, 
there  is  the  gold  ;  but  if,  resolved  to  enforce  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law,  you  require  blood  for  blood,  behold 
my  sabre ;  take  away  my  life  :  I  have  taken  the 
precaution,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  in  quitting 
my  tent."  "  Ah !  my  lord,"  cried  the  dervise, 
throwing  himself  at  the  monarch's  feet,  "  if  you  arc 
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above  the  rest  of  mankind  in  dignity,  yau  surpass 
them  yet  more  in  equity.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
raise  a  sacrilegious  hand  against  the  life  and  soul  of 
his  kingdom :  my  unfortunate  son  has  undergone 
the  melancholy  lot  written  from  the  beginning  of 
time  in  the  book  of  destiny  ;  your  majesty  is  not 
guilty  of  his  death  ;  far  from  receiving  the  price  of  it, 
I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  if  by  the  sacrifice  of 
my  own  life,  I  could  preserve  that  of  a  prince,  good 
and  equitable  as  your  majesty."  "Your  disinter- 
estedness," answered  the  sultan,  in  astonishment, 
"merits  reward,  and  I  appoint  you  governor  of  the 
city  of  Zalika.  Men  who  surpass  others  in  noble 
sentiment,  are  born  to  command  them." 


SCOTCH  SERVANT. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England 
and  Spain,  King  James  the  First,  then  at  Theobalds, 
was  one  day  much  vexed  at  missing  some  important 
papers  which  he  had  received,  relative  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  to  the  Spanish  princess.  On  recol- 
lection, he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  given  tnem  to 
the  care  of  his  old  servant  Gib,  a  Scotsman,  who 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.  Gib, 
on  being  called,  declared  humbly  and  firmly,  that 
no  such  papers  had  ever  been  given  to  his  care,  which 
so  enraged  the  king,  that  he  kicked  him  as  he  bent 
down  before  him.  "  Sire,"  exclaimed  Gib,  instantly 
rising,  "  I  have  served  you  from  my  youth,  and  you 
never  found  me  unfaithful ;  I  have  not  deserved  this 
from  you,  nor  can  Hive  longer  with  you,  since  my 
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honesty  is  disputed :  fare  ye  well,  sir,  and  I  will 
never  see  your  face  more  :"  poor  Gib  instantly  set  off 
to  town.  No  sooner  was  the  circumstance  known  in 
the  palace,  than  the  papers  were  brought  to  the  king 
by  Endymion  Porter,  to  whom  he  had  given  them. 
His  majesty  then  asked  for  Gib  ;  and  being  told  that 
he  was  gone,  ordered  his  servants  to  post  after  him, 
and  bring  him  back,  vowing  that  he  would  not  deep 
until  he  had  sr3en  him,  and  made  some  reparation 
for  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  suspecting  so 
faithful  a  servant.  "When  Gib  entered  the  royal 
apartment,  the  king  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  then  kneel- 
ing down,  begged  his  pardon ;  nor  would  he  rise 
from  this  humble  posture,  till  he  had  compelled  the 
deeply  wounded,  but  now  astonished  servant,  to 
pronounce  the  word  of  absolution. 

CICERO. 

In  all  the  offices  which  Cicero  filled,  he  was  guided 
by  a  principle  of  the  strictest  honour,  whether  it  was 
as  governor,  as  judge,  or  as  a  pleader.  In  the  of- 
fice of  praetor,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  act  as  judge  upon 
actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought  against  go- 
vernors of  provinces  ;  and  in  this  office  he  acquired 
great  reputation  for  integrity,  by  condemning  L. 
Macer,  a  Roman  of  praetorian  dignity.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  praetorship,  Cicero  declined  accepting 
any  foreign  province,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of 
that  magistracy,  and  the  chief  advantage  to  which 
the  praetors  generally  looked  in  accepting  the  office. 

When  Cicero  was  afterwards  induced  to  accept  the 
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government  of  Cilicia,  he  formed  the  noble  resolution 
of  practising,  in  his  provincial  command,  those  ad- 
mirable rules  which  he  had  previously  drawn  up  for 
others,  and  from  an  employment  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  totally  averse,  of  gaining  new  glory,  by 
leaving  his  administration  as  a  model  of  justice  and 
integrity  to  all  succeeding  pro-consuls.  In  aletterto 
his  friend  Atticus,  he  thus  describes  his  government : 

"  I  perceive  that  my  moderation  and  disinterested- 
ness give  you  pleasure ;  hut  how  would  itbeenchanced, 
had  you  been  here  in  person  ?  Many  cities  had  the 
whole  of  their  debts  cancelled;  many  were  greatly 
relieved  ;  while  all  of  them,  being  judged  by  their  own 
laws,  and  in  their  own  forms,  recovered  their  spirits 
by  thus  recovering  their  constitution.  I  have  given 
those  cities  a  power  of  keeping  themselves  free  of 
debt,  or  making  their  debts  very  easy,  by  two  ways  : 
the  one,  that  during  my  whole  government  I  have 
not  put  them  to,  and  I  speak  without  a  figure,  one 
farthing  expense  :  I  repeat  it,  not  to  a  single  farthing. 
It  is  incredible  how  many  cities  have  discharged  their 
debts  from  this  single  circumstance.  The  other  way 
was,  that  they  were  greatly  plundered  by  those  among 
the  natives,  who,  for  ten  years  past,  had  been  their 
magistrates,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  public  censure, 
with  their  own  hands  returned  the  money  to  the 
public.  By  these  means,  the  subjects,  without  any 
difficulty,  have  paid  to  our  farmers  the  revenue  of 
all  the  land  tax  for  this  term  (of  which  till  then, 
they  paid  nothing),  and  their  arrears  of  the  last." 

If  all  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces  could, 
o  2 
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with  equal  truth,  have  given  a  similar  account  of 
their  administrations,  how  many  millions  of  human 
beingswouldhavebeenrenderedhappy !  Theconduct 
of  Cicero  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
proves  that  he  delighted  in  acts  of  justice. 

Cato  bore  evidence  to  his  integrity  as  a  governor ; 
when  Cicero,  who  was  no  general,  made  some  suc- 
cessful movements  against  the  Parthians,  and  gained 
advantages  over  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus, 
he  returned  home  with  the  laurelled  lictors;  his 
friends  claiming  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  soli- 
citing a  decree  of  thanksgiving.  When  the  question 
for  this  decree  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  Cato  rose, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  commander  little  deserved  notice ;  but 
that  his  disinterested  conduct  as  a  governor  was 
such,  that  if  triumph  were  decreed  to  virtues  as 
well  as  to  victories,  he  merited  a  thousand. 

Of  this  fine  compliment,  bestowed  hy  so  great  a 
man,  Cicero  was  informed,  andfelthighly  proud  of  it. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  speaking  of  Cato's 
opposing  the  decree  of  thanksgiving,  he  says,  "  the 
man  who  opposed  that  measure,  did  me  more  ho- 
nour than  triumphs  can  bestow. " 


THOMAS   HELLIS. 

No  transaction  in  the  benevolent  and  public-spirited 
life  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  reflects  greater  lustre  on 
his  character,  than  a  letter  he  wrote  from  Naples,  in 
the  year  1751,  to  the  steward,  in  answer  to  one  he  had 
received  from  him,  stating,  that  a  living  in  his  gift 
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was  likely  to  become  vacant.  This  letter  exhibits  a 
rare  example  of  honour  and  disinterestedness  in  the 
discharge  of  a  most  important  trust. 

Several  persons  had  applied  to  Mr.  Hollis,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  next  presentation  to  his  benefice  ;  but  bin 
answer  was,  "  I  never  had  the  least  intention  of  that 
kind,  nor  have  I  now,  it  being  one  of  the  last  ways  I 
should  think  of  for  making  money."  In  the  letter  to 
his  steward,  he  states,  that  he  will  give  the  living  to 
the  individual  who  shall  appear  to  him  to  possess 
the  greatest  number  of  those  qualities  which  become 
a  clergyman  and  a  man  ;  and  that,  as  the  benefice 
was  a  sufficient,  and  even  handsome,  provision  for 
a  clergyman,  he  would  not  confer  it  on  a  person  who 
held  another  living,  nor  permit  him  to  retain  it,  if 
he  accepted  of  any  other  benefice.  When  the  living 
became  vacant,  Mr.  Hollis,  assuring  himself  that  he 
had  met  with  such  a  person,  immediately  presented 
him  with  the  benefice. 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 

In  the  year  1718,  Peter  the  Great  assembled  a  grand 
council,  in  order  to  state  to  them  a  new  project  of 
internal  government.  When  they  were  met,  he  first 
reminded  them  of  the  duty  of  all  monarchs  to  pro- 
tect their  people  from  foreign  assaults;  to  preserve 
peace,  order,  and  quiet,  at  home ;  and  to  execute 
justice  alike  against  the  prince,  the  peer,  and  the 
peasant ;  he  added,  that  he  then  found  it  necessary 
to  turn  his  attention  towards  repressing  and  correct- 
ing the  abuses  of  power  and  authority  of  some  of 
his  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  lieutenants 
o  3 
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under  them,  who  he  found  had  been  guilty  of  op- 
pression and  peculation,  and  had  enriched  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  his  people — a  people,  whose  con- 
tributions and  sacrifices  had,  for  eighteen  years, 
merited  every  attention,  and  now  called  for  him  to 
defend  them  against  all  such  blood-suckers. 

The  emperor  then  announced  that  he  had  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  of  justice,  for  the  enquiry  into,  and 
the  redressing  of,  all  abuses ;  and  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed as  president  the  most  honest  of  his  counsellors. 

Among  those  brought  before  this  new  council,  or 
chamber  of  justice,  were  Princes  Menzikof  and  Dol- 
goroucki,  the  grand  admiral,  and  other  minor  offend- 
ers. The  court  in  its  enquiries  spared  neither  rank 
nor  influence,  and  brought  before  its  bar,  Baron 
Schafiroff,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  favourite  of  the 
emperor  and  his  prime  minister.  The  baron  was  con- 
victed on  several  charges :  one  of  which  was  for 
raising  the  rates  of  postage,  and  keeping  the  advance 
for  himself ;  and  another  for  giving  his  brother  a  lu- 
crative situation,  unknown  to  the  emperor  or  senate. 

The  baron  was  condemned  to  death.  When  the 
day  of  execution  came,  the  people  were  summoned 
by  hound  of  trumpet ;  he  was  led  to  the  public  place, 
and  his  sentence  read  to  him;  but  when  his  head  was 
laid  on  the  block,  and  the  axe  raised  over  him,  a 
herald  proclaimed  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  in 
changing  the  sentence  of  death  for  perpetual 
banishment  to  Siberia,  with  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property.  This  severity  had,  however,  a  good  effect, 
in  rendering  the  administration  less  corrupt. 
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CHARLES  THE  FIFTHS  SECRETARY. 

Eraso,  the  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
was  one  of  the  most  able  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
a  man  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity.  When 
the  emperor  introduced  him  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the 
day  after  he  had  resigned  the  crown  to  him,  he  said, 
'•  The  present  I  make  yon  now,  my  son,  is  greaterthan 
that  I  made  you  yesterday/'  Such  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  sovereign,  who  had  experienced  his 
services,  and  whose  abilities  to  judge  of  them  cannot 
be  disputed,  though  the  highest  compliment  any 
minister  could  receive,  was  no  more  than  justice  to 
his  merits. 


THE  OLD  FRENCH  REGIME. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  French  govern- 
ment,  previous  to  the  revolution.wasto  be  found  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.,  was  really  bought  and  sold.  When  the 
sale  of  an  office  took  place,  the  purchaser  petitioned 
the  crown  for  a  grant  of  it ;  and  when  the  grant  was 
signed,  he  paid,  besides  the  price  which  the  vender 
was  to  receive  for  it,  a  sum  of  money  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  amount  of  that  sum  varied  from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  French  crowns. 

A  worse  feature  in  the  French  administration  of 
justice,  was  the  e  pices,  or  presents  made  by  the  parties 
in  a  cause  to  the  judges  before  whom  it  was  tried. 
To  secure  the  judges  the  proportion  which  the 
suitors  were  to  contribute    towards   the   expense  of 
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justice,  it  was  provided,  by  an  ordinance  of  St. 
Louis,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  each 
party  should  deposit  in  court  the  amount  of  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  property  in  dispute  ;  that  the  tenth- 
deposited  by  the  unsuccessful  party  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  judges  on  their  passing  sentence  ;  and 
that  the  tenth  of  the  successful  party  should  then  be 
returned  to  him.  This  was  varied  by  subsequent 
ordinances  :  insensibly  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
successful  party  to  wait  on  the  judges,,  after  sentence 
was  passed,  and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  cause,  to  present  them  with  a  box  of 
sweetmeats,  which  were  then  called  epices,  or  spices. 
By  degrees,  this  custom  became  a  legal  perquisite 
of  the  judges  ;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  present 
of  money,  and  required  by  the  judges  before  the 
cause  came  to  a  hearing  :  Non  deliberetur  donee  sol- 
ventur  species,  say  some  of  the  ancient  registers  ot 
the  Parliaments  of  France.  The  practice  was  after- 
wards abolished,  the  amount  of  the  epices  was  regu- 
lated ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  taking  of  them  was 
absolutely  forbidden.  Speaking  generally,  they  were 
not  payable  till  final  judgment;  and,  if  the  matter 
were  not  heard  in  court,  but  referred  to  a  judge,  for 
him  to  hear  and  report  to  the  court  upon  it,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  t pices,  and  the  other 
judges  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  them.  Those 
among  the  magistrates  who  were  most  punctual  and 
diligent  in  their  attendance  in  court,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  had  most  causes  referred  to 
them,  and  were  therefore  richest  in  epices. 
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MATILDA,  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. 

The  unfortunate  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
during  her  banishment,  had  but  one  friend  that  faith- 
fully adhered  to  her:  this  was  a  running  footman, 
of  the  name  of  Alexander  Stuart.  Having  always 
been  much  in  her  confidence,  he  was  suspected  of 
knowing  all  her  secrets,  and  every  attempt  was  made 
by  her  enemies  to  wrest  them  from  him,  either  by 
bribes  or  intimidation;  but  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  breathe  one  word  against  his  amiable,  though 
persecuted,  mistress.  VVhen  she  was  banished  to 
Cronenberg,  Stuart  accompanied  her,  and  continued 
his  faithful  services  ;  until  one  day,  making  extraor- 
dinary exertions  to  obtain  some  intelligence  for  the 
queen  respecting  her  children,  he  was  seized  with  a 
putrid  fever.  The  queen,  who  esteemed  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  insisted  on 
seeing  him,  when  she  caught  the  infection,  and  died 
a  few  days  after  her  faithful  servant  had  breathed 
his  last. 

MACHIAVEL 

The  best  traditions  respecting  Machiavel  repre- 
sent him  as  a  good  and  honest  man ;  and  the  world,  in 
calling  him  wicked,  appears  to  have  entirely  mistaken 
the  design  of  his  writings  :  so  much  so,  that  the 
proverbs,  as  cunning  as  old  Nick,  and  as  wicked  as 
old  Nick,  were  originr.lly  meant  of  Nicholas  Machi- 
avel, though  afterwards  applied  to  a  different  per- 
sonage, certainly.      It  would  not,  however,  be  dif- 
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ficult  to  prove  that  Machiavel  was  neither  cunning 
nor  wicked:  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
weak  and  ignorant  as  to  private  affairs.  His  "Prince," 
which  has  been  so  severely  condemned  as  recom- 
mending tyranny,  had  for  its  object  quite  the  reverse. 
"  A  despotic  prince,"  says  he,  "  to  secure  himself, 
must  kill  such  and  such  people  ;'r  he  must  so,  and 
therefore  no  people  would  suffer  such  a  prince  ;  this 
is  the  natural  consequence  ;  and  not  that  Machiavel 
seriously  advises  princes  to  be  wicked. 

Machiavel  was  impeached  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  family  of  the  Medicis,  an/1 
was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  he  made  no  confession, 
which  was.  rather  attributed  to  his  innocence  than  his 
fortitude,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  con- 
fidential offices  in  the  republic. 


ATTIGUS. 

During  the  fatal  contests  between  Marius  and- 
Sylla,  at  Rome,  Atticus,  who  was  much  esteemed 
by  both  parties,  removed  to  Athens,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune,  to  prevent  their  taking  offence 
at  his  conduct.  There  he  lived  so  circumspectly, 
that  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  Athenians  ;. 
and  he  often,  upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  re- 
deemed their  public  credit  with  his  private  fortune* 
When  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money,  and  could  not  obtain  it  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  he  assisted  them  on  moderate  interest,, 
and  was  constantly  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.. 
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ENGLISH  SIRDAR. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  passed  nearly  twenty  years  in 
India,  says,  that  "  the  character  of  the  English  in 
India  is  an  honour  to  their  country."  That  hisown 
was,  is  pretty  evident,  from  the  highly  flattering  ad- 
dress which  the  inhabitants  of  Dhubay  presented  to 
him  on  the  morning  of  his  final  departure.  "  Dhu- 
bay,''  says  this  address,  "  famed  among  the  cities  of 
the  east,  was  happy  when  this  English  sirdar  pre- 
sided in  their  durbar;  his  disposition  towards  the 
inhabitants  was  with  the  best  consideration.  He  af- 
forded shelter  to  all,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor: 
he  delivered  them  from  trouble,  and  restored  them 
to  comfort.  All  castes  who  looked  up  to  him,  ob- 
tained redress,  without  distinction ,  and  without  price. 
When  he  took  the  poor  by  the  hand,  he  made  him 
rich  ;  under  his  protection ,  the  people  were  happy, 
and  reposed  on  the  bed  of  ease.  When  he  superin- 
tended the  garden,  each  gardener  performed  his 
duty  ;  rills  of  water  flowed  to  every  flower,  and  all 
the  trees  in  the  garden  flourished.  So  equal  was  his 
justice,  that  the  tiger  and  the  kid  might  drink  at  the 
game  fountain  ;  and  often  did  he  redeem  the  kid  from 
the  tiger's  mouth.  Under  his  administration,  the 
rich  dared  not  to  oppress  the  poor,  for  his  eyes  were 
open  to  the  great  and  small. 

"  In  this  country,  we  have  not  known  any  govern- 
ment so  upright  as  that  of  the  English.  Alas  !  if 
our  protector  forsakes  us,  we  shall  be  disconsolate  as 
a  widow  ;  we  shall  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father,  and 
weep  as  for  the  death  of  a  mother !  All  a  !  in  thy 
mercy,  continue  him  to  us." 
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BUYING  OFFICES. 

Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  would 
never  suffer  any  office  of  trust  or  power  to  be  sold, 
remarking  that  he  who  bought,  would  also  sell.  It 
was  one  of  the  maxims  of  this  monarch,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  was  to  be  supported  by  virtue, 
and  not  by  the  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  or 
power. 


SWEDISH  EXILE. 

Baron  de  Mizelandwitz  was  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  senate,  which  was  deprived  of  all  power 
by  Gustavus  the  Third,  in  the  revolution  which 
changed  Sweden  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  Though 
possessed  of  an  estate  worth  £10,000  a  year, 
he  abandoned  it  with  his  country,  saying,  "  I 
will  suffer  the  most  wretched  exile  abroad,  rather 
than  remain  a  slave,  where  I  have  a  right  to 
freedom."  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in 
Hamburgh,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  lodging 
in  a  miserable  apartment,  and  not  rich  enough 
to  keep  a  servant.  The  king  wrote  to  him  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  inviting  his  return  to  his 
estate  and  honours ;  but  the  baron  never  answered 
his  letters.  The  king  then  sent  him  a  remittance, 
to  enable  him  to  live  more  comfortably  ;  but  he 
sternly  refused  it,  saying,  "  I  will  rather  die,  than 
receive  a  dollar  at  the  hands  of  one  who  has  enslaved 
my  country.' ' 
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DARIUS. 

When  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  on  his 
death-bed,  his  son  Artaxerxes  enquired  of  him  by 
what  policy  hehad  governed  the  kingdom  for  nineteen 
years,  as  he  wished  to  follow  his  example.  M  My  son," 
said  Darius,  "be  assured,  that  if  my  reign  has  been 
blessed  with  greater  success  and  peace  than  those  of 
my  predecessors,  it  is  because  in  all  things  I  have  ho- 
noured the  gods,  and  done  justice  to  every  man." 


LOUIS  XVI. 

A  French  Bishop  owed  his  saddler  1 0,000  livres, 
of  which  the  poor  man  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  sin- 
gle sous;  but  was  at  length  turned  out  of  the  palace 
by  the  servants,  when  he  went  to  ask  for  the  debt. 
The  saddler,  who  was  ruined  for  want  of  his  money, 
was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  order  to  avoid  a  gaol  : 
previous  to  doing  this,  he  called  on  a  relation  of  his, 
who  was  the  king's  valet-de-chambre,  to  take  his 
leave  of  him.  In  stating  his  distressed  situation,  he 
spoke  so  loud,  that  the  king,  the  amiable  Louis  XVI., 
who  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  called  out  to 
ask  the  cause.  The  valet  made  the  best  apology  he 
could,  at  the  same  time  hinting  the  cause  of  his 
friend's  distress.  The  king  examined  the  saddler, 
and  immediately  paid  the  bill,  taking  a  receipt  for 
the  money. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  bishop  appeared  at 
court.  "I  come,  sire,"  said  he,  "  to  pay  my  duty  to 
your  majesty."     "  There  is  another  duty,"  said  the 
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king;  "you  must  first  pay  the  duty  of  honesty." 
Then  calling  for  the  saddler's  receipt,  he  ordered  him 
to  send  the  money  within  two  hours,  giving  him,  at 
the  same  time,  a  severe  reprimand. 


MINISTERIAL  RESENTMENT. 
A  poet  of  the  name  of  Delah,  attracted  by  a  fame 
of  Ograi  Chan's  munificence,  undertook  a  journey 
on  foot  from  the  remotest  part  of  Tartary,  to  the 
prince's  court  in  China,  to  implore  his  assistance  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  five  hundred  balisches,  which 
he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  generous  prince  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  finding  him  a  man  of 
extraordinary  merit,  gave  him  a  thousand  balisches. 
His  chief  minister  remonstrated  against  such  an  act 
of  prodigality ;  and  said,  "  the  poet  is  unworthy  of 
it,  for  he  has  presumed  to  write  a  satire  against  me, 
since  his  coming  hither,  because  I  was  unwilling  to 
allow  him  access  with  so  impertinent  a  petition." 
"  For  which  reason,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  shall 
present  him  with  another  thousand  balisches,  out  of 
your  own  private  purse,  that  he  may  go  back  and 
tell  his  countrymen,  that  there  is  a  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  who  will  not  permit  the  resent- 
ments of  his  minister  to  be  the  measure  of  his  bounty," 


EARL  SPENCER. 

When  the  present  Earl  Spencer  was  a  boy,  he 
called  at  an  inn  at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  had  fre- 
quently stoppedf  and   observing  that  the  landlord 
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looked  unusually  dejected,  enquired  the  cause.  The 
landlord,  after  some  hesitation,  stated  that  his  affairs 
had  become  embarrassed,  and  that  his  creditors  were 
so  severe,  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  shut  up  his 
house.  '*  Why,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "how 
much  money  will  relieve  you  from  all  difficulties  ?" 
The  landlord  said,  not  less  than  thousand  pounds ; 
andifhe  could  borrow  that  sum,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  his  being  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  repay  it. 
Young  Spencer  said  nothing,  but  ordering  his  horses, 
posted  off  to  London,  and  going  instantly  to  his 
guardian,  told  him  he  wanted  £1000.  The  guardian 
naturally  enquired  for  what  purpose  so  large  a  sum 
was  to  be  applied  ;  and  was  answered,  that  it  was  for 
no  purpose  of  extravagance,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  serve  a  deserving  man.  The  guardian  refused  to 
advance  the  money  ;  when  the  youth  hastened  to 
one  of  his  relations ;  a  consultation  was  held,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  advance  the  money,  and  trust  to  his 
discretion.  He  immediately  carried  it  to  the  dis- 
dressed  landlord,  whose  business  was  now  conducted 
with  fresh  vigour ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  when 
his  lordship  returned  from  his  travels,  and  stopped 
at  the  same  inn,  he  found  his  host  in  a  more  flou- 
rishing condition,  and  knowing  of  his  expected 
arrival,  had  the  £1000  ready  to  return  him,  with 
gratitude  for  having  not  only  saved  him  from  ruin, 
but  raised  him  to  prosperity.  The  noble  lord  very 
generously  begged  him  to  keep  it  as  a  marriage 
portion  for  his  daughter. 
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one  hundred  rupees  more.  Eighteen  months  after  tfc 
commencement  of  the  settlement,  the  industrious 
wood-cutter  was  at  the  head  of  five  populous  villages, 
and  a  spacious  tract  of  fine  land  under  cultivation. 
He  now  repaid  the  wholei  of  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed, and  tendered  the  interest,  but  the  latter  Mr. 
Wood  declined  to  accept. 

ABRAHAM  NEWLAND. 
Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  who  was  upwards  of  fifty 
years  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  rose  from  the 
office  of  junior  clerk  to  that  of  cashier,  in  this  im- 
mense establishment,  was  so  regular  and  attentive 
in  his  habits,  and  so  anxious  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  great  charge  entrusted  to  his  care, 
that  he  resided  constantly  in  a  suit  of  apartments  in 
the  Bank,  near  his  own  office.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that,  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  was 
never  a  single  day  absent  from  the  Bank,  except  dur- 
ing a  week's  illness.  Though  rich,  he  was  not  ava- 
ricious; and  when  a  sum  of  money  was  wanted 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  in 
Broad  Street,  he  instantly  advanced  the  money  to 
the  parish,  at  the  usual  interest,  although  he  had  the 
means  of  employing  his  money  to  much  better 
advantage. 

THE  PRABORGNESE. 
In  the  valley  of  Praborgne,  in  the  Valois,  which 
is  only  nine  leagues  in  length,  there  resided,  previous 
to  the  revolution,  a  virtuous  society  of  people,  who 
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Eved  like  our  first  parents,  free  and  equal.  Not 
having  the  use  of  letters,  all  their  contracts  were 
made  by  means  of  little  pieces  of  notched  wood,  like 
bakers'  tallies.  They  were  of  the  strictest  probity, 
and  had  no  locks  or  bolts  to  their  doors,  and  yet 
thievery  was  unknown  among  them.  Honesty  was 
there  a  common  virtue. 

Chevalier  de  Courten  had  a  large  demand  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Praborgne,  for  land  which  his  father 
had  sold  them ;  but  when  the  old  gentleman  died,, 
there  was  no  other  evidence  of  the  debt,  than  the 
notched  wood  j  this  bond  was,  however,  acknowledged 
by  the  debtors,  and  punctually  discharged  ;  for  al- 
though a  number  of  peasants  had  joined  in  the  pur- 
chase, yet  not  one  denied  this  wooden  covenant. 


EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT. 

When  this  patriotic  nobleman,  then  Viscount 
Charlemont,  was  offered  an  earldom  as  a  reward  for 
his  zeal  and  talents  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in 
1763,  he  hesitated  for  some  days,  whether  or  not  he 
should  accept  it,  and  then  would  only  receive  the 
honour,  on  the  condition,  that  the  advancement  of 
his  rank  was  in  no  way  to  influence  his  parliamen- 
tary conduct.  His  lordship  soon  proved  his  sincerity 
in  the  condition  on  which  he  accepted  the  earldom ; 
for  while  his  patent  was  passing  through  the  offices, 
he  voted  against  the  address  of  thanks  for  the  treaty 
of  peace,  then  recently  concluded,  and  afterwards 
entered  his  protest  against  it  in  the  Lords/  Journals. 
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PRINCE  JACOB  DOLGOROUCKI. 

When  Peter  the  Great  began  the  canal  of  Ladoga, 
he  ordered  the  landholders  of  Novogorod  and  Peters- 
burg to  send  their  peasants  to  work  at  it,  and  signed 
an  imperial  ukase  to  that  effect,  in  full  senate- 

Prince  Jacob  Dolgoroucki,  one  of  the  principal 
senators,  was  absent  when  this  ukase  was  registered, 
but  he  attended  the  next,  when  the  senate  was  pro- 
ceeding to  its  publication ;  he  enquired  what  new 
law  had  been  passed  during  his  absence,  and  was 
shown  the  register,  ordering  the  peasants  of  Novo- 
gorod and  Petersburg  to  dig  the  canal  of  Ladoga. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  this  is  not  possible  ;  representation 
must  be  made  to  the  emperor,  or  these  provinces, 
which  have  already  suffered  so  much,  will  be  ruined 
without  resource."  He  then,  urged  by  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  poor  peasants,  was  on  the  point  of  tearing  the 
imperial  decree,  but  was  told  that  the  emperor  had 
signed  it.  "  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "knows  not  its 
import,  or  its  injustice,  or  he  would  do  with  it  as  I 
now  do,"  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The  senate  was 
much  alarmed,  and  asked  if  he  was  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences which  threatened  him  ?  u  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  and  will  answer  for  it,  before  God,  the  emperor, 
and  my  country.'' 

At  this  moment  the  emperor  entered  the  senate,  and 
surprised  at  the  exclamations  he  had  heard,  and  at 
seeing  the  whole  senate  standing,  he  enquired  the 
cause.  The  attorney -general  trembled,  while  he  told 
him  that  the  ordinance  he  had  signed  the  day  before, 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Dolgoroucki.  Teter  asked 
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what  had  induced  him  thus  tc  oppose  his  authority  ? 
"  My  zeal  for  your  honour,  and  the  good  of  your  sub- 
jects/' answered  the  intrepid  senator.  "  Do  not  be 
angry,  Peter  Alexiowitz,"  said  Dolgoroucki,  respect- 
fully, but  frankly  :  "I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
your  wisdom,  to  think  you  wish,  like  Charles  of 
Sweden,  to  desolate  your  country.  Your  ordinance 
is  inconsiderate ;  and  you  have  not  reflected  on  the 
situation  of  the  two  governments  it  regards.  Do  you 
not  know  that  they  have  suffered  more  in  the  war 
than  all  the  provinces  of  your  empire  together  ;  and 
many  of  their  inhabitants  have  perished  ?  and  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  present  miserable  state  of  the 
people  ?  What  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  taking  a 
small  number  of  men  from  each  province,  to  dig  this 
canal,  which  is  certainly  necessary  ?  The  other  pro- 
vinces are  more  populous  than  the  two  in  question, 
and  can  easily  furnish  you  with  labourers,  or  at  least 
without  suffering  the  same  difficulties  as  the  pro- 
vinces of  Novogorod  and  Petersburg.' ' 

The  Czar  listened  patiently  to  this  remonstrance, 
and  turning  to  his  senators,  said,  "  And  was  there 
not  one  of  my  senators  honest  enough  to  tell  me 
this  ?"  then  turning  to  Dolgoroucki,  said,  "  You  are 
right  j  the  ukase  shall  be  suspended ." 

MARSHAL  FABERT. 

When  Marshal  Fabert,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  applied  to  by  Cardinal 
Mazarine  to  serve  him  as  a  spy  in  the  army,  he  re- 
plied, "  A  great  minister,  like  your  eminence,  ought 
to  have  all  sorts  of  persons  in  your  service  ;  some  to 
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serve  you  by  their  valour,  and  others  by  their  subtlety 

and  address :  permit  me  to  appear  in  the  first  class. 

Notwithstanding  the  system  of  plunder  which  the 
civil  wars  of  France  had  introduced  among  the  sol- 
diery, Fabert  preserved  the  most  rigid  discipline  in 
the  troops  that  were  in  garrison  in  his  government  of 
Sedan.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  frequently, 
though  unavailingly,  anxious  to  prevail  on  him  to 
receive  some  mark  of  their  gratitude,  which  he  al- 
ways refused.  The  marshal  being  once  obliged  to 
take  a  journey  to  the  court,  the  grateful  citizens 
seized  that  opportunity  of  offering  to  their  governor's 
lady  a  beautiful  hanging  of  tapestry,  which  they  had 
procured  from  Flanders.  This  present  was  very 
acceptable  to  Madame  de  Fabert ;  but  she  refused  it, 
under  the  apprehension  that  her  accepting  of  it 
might  displease  her  husband.  Some  time  after  his 
return,  Fabert  understood  that  this  noble  piece  of 
furniture  was  to  be  sold,  and  that  no  person  would 
give  the  price  which  it  had  cost  the  citizens.  Un- 
willing that  they  should  lose  by  purchase  what  was 
intended  to  evince  their  gratitude  to  him,  the  gene- 
rous marshal  sent  the  money  that  had  been  dis- 
bursed, both  for  the  purchase  of  the  tapestry,  and 
the  expense  of  its  carriage.  Two  days  afterwards, 
Fabert  caused  it  to  be  re- sold,  and  ordered  the  pro- 
duce to  be  employed  on  the  fortifications. 


ARCHBISHOP  SECKER. 
When  Dr.  Seeker  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  living  in  Kent,  which  was  in  the  metropolitan's- 
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gift,  fell  vacant.  The  curate  who  had  been  employ- 
ed nearly  twenty  years  under  the  last  incumbent,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lambeth  Palace,  with  testimonials  from 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  stating  the  time  of 
his  servitude,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children, 
whom  he  had  respectably  maintained  on  a  very  li- 
mited stipend,  and  that  his  character  and  behaviour 
had  endeared  him  to  his  parishioners,  who  now  en- 
treated his  lordship  that  he  might  be  continued  in  the 
curacy.  The  good  archbishop  received  the  poor  par- 
son with  great  affability,  and  appointed  him  to  call 
again  in  a  fortnight,  during  which  term,  his  grace 
made  every  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  testimo- 
nials, and  found  every  thing  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  person  who  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Seeker,  while  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation,  came  to  request  that  he  might 
have  the  living.  The  archbishop  said  he  certainly 
had  not  disposed  of  it  ;  but  in  case  he  should  confer 
it  upon  him,  he  must  beg  that  the  curate,  who  had 
been  there  for  a  great  number  of  years,  might  be  con- 
tinued with  the  next  incumbent.  The  applicant  told 
his  grace,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  to 
such  a  proposition,  because,  having  no  doubt  of  his 
grace's  appointment  to  the  living,  he  had  that  very 
morning  engaged  with  a  clergyman  to  fill  the  cure. 
"  How,  sir,"  says  Dr.  Seeker,  "  have  you  then  dis- 
posed of  the  curacy,  before  you  were  inducted  to  the 
living  ?  Well,  I  assure  you,  for  your  word's  sake,  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed  V  he  then  appointed  him 
to  call  on  the  very  day  that  the  curate  was  to  attend. 
When  the  parties  were  all  met,  the  archbishop  told 
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the  curate  that  he  had  not  interest  enough  to  procure 
his  request :  "  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  full 
enquiry  into  your  character,  and  although  I  cannot 
get  the  curacy  for  you,  yet  the  living  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. "  Then  turning  to  his  friend,  he  said,  "  And 
now,  sir,  perhaps  I  may  have  interest  enough  with 
this  incumbent,  to  prevail  on  his  accepting  of  a  cu- 
rate of  your  appointing.*' 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  so  accus* 
tomed  to  say  always  the  truth,  that  he  never  condes- 
cended to  give  an  equivocal  answer  to  any  question. 
A  lady  of  his  acquaintance  once  asked  the  doctor  how 
it  happened  that  he  was  never  invited  to  dine  at  the 
table  of  the  great!  "  I  do  not  know  any  cause," 
said  Johnson,  "  unless  it  is  that  lords  and  ladies  do 
not  always  like  to  hear  the  truth,  which,  thank  God, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  speaking." 

THE  TEMPTED  BARBER. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  a 
peruquier,  attending  a  banker  in  Paris,  had  dressed 
his  hair,  and  was  proceeding  to  shave  him,  when  he 
suddenly  quitted  the  room,  in  great  haste  and  ap- 
parent embarrassment.  After  waiting  some  time,  the 
gentleman  sent  to  the  house  of  the  hair-dresser,  to 
enquire  why  he  had  left  him  without  finishing  his 
dressing.  The  poor  fellow  was  with  much  difficulty 
induced  to  go  back,  when  at  last  he  consented;  and 
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was  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  his  quitting  the 
room  so  suddenly:  "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  poor  fel- 
low, much  agitated,  "  the  sight  of  those  rouleaus  of 
louis  d'ors  on  your  table,  and  the  recollection  of  my 
starving  family,  so  affected  me,  that  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  murder  you ;  but  t  thank  God  that  I  had 
resolution  to  quit  the  room  instantly,  or  I  fear  I  should 
have  committed  the  horrid  crime."  The  banker, 
sensible  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  enquired  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  peruquier's  family,  and 
finding  them  embarrassed,  settled  on  annuity  on  him 
of  1000  livres.  

HENRY  THE   FOURTH. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to 
his  parliament,  exhibited  his  own  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity, and  a  fine  model  of  future  kings :  "As  I 
have  not,*'  said  he,  "  imitated  the  kings,  my  prede- 
cessors, by  intermeddling  with  the  late  elections, 
and  interposing  my  authority  to  procure  such  men 
as  would  be  directed  by  my  wishes,  whether  good 
or  bad;  but  have  entirely  left  the  nomination  of 
deputies  to  those  who  are  concerned ;  so  I  shall  not 
prescribe  any  rules,  forms,  or  limitations,  to  be  ob- 
served in  your  assembly;  but  leave  you  to  a  full 
liberty  of  giving  your  opinions,  votes,  and  suf- 
frages, in  all  your  deliberations;  and  shall  only 
desire  that  the  restitution  of  good  order  in  the  king- 
dom, the  ancient  glory  and  splendour  of  the  crown, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  public,  and  the 
relief  of  all  my  people,  may  be  the  chief  object  of 
your  care.  And  though  my  grey  hairs  and  long 
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experience,  together  with  the  toils  and  dangers  I 
have  gone  through  to  save  the  state  from  ruin,  might 
deserve  some  exceptions;  yet  I  am  contented  to 
submit  to  the  general  rule,  being  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  decay  and 
desolation  of  kingdoms,  than  when  kings  despise  the 
laws,  and  think  they  may  dispense  with  them  ;  when 
they  confer  their  favours  and  gratifications,  as  well 
as  the  public  honours,  offices,  benefices,  and  dig- 
nities for  any  other  reasons,  regards,  or  consi- 
derations, than  those  of  integrity,  courage,  under- 
standing, and  fidelity. " 


GOOD  RULE  IN  RETRENCHING. 

Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  the  widow  of  Monsieur,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  up  the  whole  of  her 
jewels  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  he  was 
Regent,  and  in  want  of  money.  "  Without  this  sa- 
crifice," says  she,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "I  should 
not  have  enough  to  keep  my  household,  which  is 
numerous  and  expensive.  I  thought  it  more  ration- 
al and  more  humane,  not  to  deprive  so  many  peo- 
ple of  their  daily  necessary  subsistence,  than  to  adorn 
my  old  and  ugly  figure  with  diamonds." 

HUMANITY  AND  INTEGRITY. 

The  cashier  to  a  country  bank,  in  the  north  of 
England,  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity;  bnt 
of  a  remarkably  humane  disposition.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  country  bankers  to  exchange,  every 
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fortnight,  such  of  each  other's  notes  as  they  may 
have  taken  in  that  time ;  and  the  cashier,  or  a  con. 
fidentiai  clerk,  generally  makes  the  transfer.  In  the 
wimei  of  1799,  several  robberies  were  committed 
in  this  part  of  England ;  and  the  cashier  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  was  requested  by  the  proprietors, 
to  carry  a  brace  of  pistols  for  his  protection;,  he 
consented,  but  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  robbed,  than  dis- 
charge one  of  his  pistols  ;  as  he  did  not  consider  any 
circumstance,  but  the  actual  danger  of  his  own  life, 
would  justify  him  in  taking  that  of  another  person. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  his  journeys,  a  highwayman 
stopped  him,  and  demanded  his  money ;  the  con- 
scientious cashier  first  gave  all.  his  own  money  that 
he  possessed ;  his  watch  was  next  demanded,  and. 
he  gave  it.  The  robber  then  demanded  the  bags ; 
these  the  cashier  refused  to  give  up,  and  struggled 
hard  to  preserve  them  ;  but  the  highwayman  carried 
them  off,  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  the  holsters. 
When  he  got  home,  he  did  not  relate  his  loss,  until 
he  had  procured  the  money,  which  was  upwards  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  replace  it ;  he  then  stated  the 
circumstance  to  the  bankers :  concluding,  •'  But, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  not  suffer  by  my  humanity,  or 
timidity,  as  you  perhaps  may  term  it ;  as  I  have  here 
the  money  to  make  up  for  all  I  have  lost :  with  the 
exception  of  the  pair  of  pistols  ;  for  the  proper  use 
of  whieht  you  know,  I  never  promised  to  be  answer- 
able." The  bankers  were  so  delighted  with  this 
Instance  of  integrity,  that  they  refused  to  take  the 
Q  2 
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money  ;  but  afterwards  employed  a  less  scrupulous, 

though  not  more  conscientious,  messenger. 


SIR  JOHN  FINEUX. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  John  Fineux,  the 
patriot,  opposed  the  tax  of  the  tenth-penny,  and 
stoutly  observed  on  this  occasion,  "  Before  we  pay 
anything,  let  us  see  whether  we  have  anything  we 
can  call  our  own  to  pay/*  Morton,  both  Cardinal 
and  Chancellor,  was  against  the  preferment  of  this 
lion-hearted  lawyer — he  being,  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  "  an  encouragement  to  the  factious 
(whose  hydra  heads  grow  the  faster  by  being  taken 
oil' by  preferment,  and  not  by  the  axe)  :  but  the  wiser 
king  thought  that  so  able  a  patriot  would  bean  useful 
courtier,  and  that  he  who  could  do  so  well  at  the  bar, 
might  do  more  at  the  bench/1  He  accordingly  was 
made  a  judge,  and  knighted ;  after  which,  we  learn 
that  no  one  "  was  so  firm  to  the  prince's  prerogative/ 


CHARLES  IV. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  complaints  were  made  of  numerous  and 
extensive  frauds  in  the  management  or  misapplication 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
principal  hospital  in  Madrid,  with  a  charge  of  confe- 
deracy between  the  contractors  who  had  furnished 
the  governors.  A  nobleman  who  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  direction,  had  influence  at  a  board  of  the 
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directors,  to  cause  these  just  complaints  to  be  de- 
clared false  and  frivolous.  The  king,  however, 
caused  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  be  made  into  the 
charge ;  the  result  of  it  was,  that  the  accusation  was 
fully  proved.  The  contractors  were  fined  and  dis- 
charged, and  the  nobleman  sentenced  to  forfeit  the 
whole  of  his  personal  estate  to  the  crown,  while  his 
real  estate  was  given  to  the  next  heir,  and  he  was 
banished  the  kingdom. 


BACON. 

Ryley,  the  artist,  had  amassed  considerable 
money  by  his  profession.  He  used  to  make  designs 
for  book  prints,  and  made  several  drawings  of  monu- 
ments for  Mr.  Bacon,  the  sculptor.  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Bacon  was  once  pressed  for  a  sum  of  money, 
although  not  applied  to,  he  immediately  tendered 
him  two  hundred  guineas.  Mr.  Bacon  blamed  him 
for  keeping  so  much  cash  in  his  house ;  and  after- 
wards having  observed  him  to  appear  anxious  and 
melancholy,  spoke  to  him  about  arranging  his  affairs ; 
and  as  he  knew  he  had  considerable  property,  he 
urged  him  to  make  his  will.  Ryley  replied,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  :  on  which  Mr.  Bacon  proposed  to 
write  it  for  him.  This  offer  was  accepted.  After 
naming  a  few  legacies  to  relations,  he  appointed 
Bacon  his  executor  and  residuary  legatee.  Bacon, 
however,  positively  refused  this ;  insisting  that  his 
property  should  go  entirely  to  his  own  relations,  or 
at  least,  that  nothing  should  oome  to  himself. 
Q  8 
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The  event  of  Ryley's  death  proved,  that  the  property 

thus  honourably  refused,  was  very  cousiderable. 


DEBASING  THE  COIN. 

King  Theodoric  being  advised  by  his  courtiers  to 
debase  the  coin  of  the  realm,  answered,  that  nothing 
which  bore  his  image  should  ever  countenance  a 
falsehood. 

HEBRIDEAN  HONESTY. 

The  Highlanders  are  as  remarkable  for  their  in- 
tegrity, as  for  their  hospitatity,  and  a  stranger  may 
travel  through  their  country  without  being  insulted. 
On  these  coasts,  shipwrecks  are  frequent ;  and  in  all 
cases,  when  this  happens,  every  effort  is  not  only 
made  to  save  the  mariners,  but  their  property  is  se- 
cured and  preserved,  with  a  degree  of  care  that  reflects 
the  highest  honour  upon  the  natives. 

During  the  American  war,  a  ship  from  Liverpool, 
which  had  received  considerable  damage  at  sea,  put 
into  the  harbour  of  Loch  Tarbet,  in  Harris.  As  the 
master  found  it  was  not  safe  to  put  to  sea,  without 
considerable  repairs, which  could  not  there  be  executed, 
be  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  proceed  to  Liverpool,  to  receive  instructions  from 
the  owners.  All  the  hands  went  with  him,  except 
one,  who  was  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  the  ship,  to  take 
care  of  her  cargo  ;  there  she  lay  for  several  days, 
under  the  care  of  this  single  man,  without  sustaining 
the  smallest  loss,  either  by  violence  or  pilfering. 

In  the  winter  of  1785,  a  vessel  navigated  by  Da- 
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nish  seamen,  who  were  strangers  to  the  coast,  having 
touched  on  a  rock,  west  of  Icolmkil,  they  were  afraid 
of  sinking,  and  took  to  their  boat ;  they  made  for  the 
island,  leaving  their  vessel,  with  sails  set,  to  drive 
with  the  wind  and  tide.  Some  of  the  natives  seeing 
the  vessel  rolling,  without  being  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, put  off  to  the  ship,  and  finding  no  person 
on  board,  took  possession  of  her,  and  carried  her  safe 
into  Loch  Scridan  in  Mull.  The  mariners  seeing 
their  vessel  safely  moored,  went  and  claimed  her,  and 
without  hesitation  or  dispute,  obtained  full  possession, 
without  any  salvage,  or  other  charge,  being  made,  fox 
taking  care  of  the  vessel.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
then  entrusted  to  the  farmer  of  the  land  adjoining  to 
the  port  she  lay  in,  who,  for  a  very  trifling  considera- 
tion, insured  the  whole  cargo  to  the  owners,  and  de- 
livered it  over  to  their  order,  several  months  after- 
wards, entirely  complete,  and  in  good  order. 

About  the  same  time,  two  large  American  vessels 
went  ashore,  on  the  island  of  Islay,  one  of  which  con- 
tained on  board  £1000  in  specie.  As  these  vessels 
were  not  under  management,  because  of  the  great 
sickness  and  lassitude  of  the  crews,  the  cargoes  were 
tar  en  out,  and  placed  along  the  shore,  in  the  best 
way  they  could  ;  the  vessels  were  then  got  <  ff,  and 
when  the  articles  of  the  two  cargoes  were  collected 
together,  nothing  was  missing,  except  a  barrel  of  tar, 
which  had  dropped  overboard. 

A  more  singular  instance  of  Hebridean  honesty, 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  from  Ireland  laden 
with  linen  yarn,  which  was  stranded  in  Islay.  The 
weather  becoming  calm,  the  cargo  was  got  out ;  but 
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as  it  was  drenched  in  salt  water, it  became  necessary 
to  have  the  whole  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  to  take 
out  the  salt.  This  was  done  in  a  river  that  was  close 
by,  and  the  yarn  was  spread  abroad  for  many  days, 
along  extensive  grounds,  to  dry.  Several  hundred 
persons  were  employed  in  this  work  for  many  weeks ; 
every  one  of  whom  had  linen  yarn  at  home,  so  that 
the  prospect  of  embezzlement  without  detection  was 
very  great ;  yet  when  the  whole  was  collected,  to- 
the  utter  astonishment  of  master  and  seamen,  a 
very  few  hanks  only  of  the  yarn   were  wanting^ 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS. 

Although  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  always 
fond  of  the  public  service,  it  was  never  for  the  sake 
of  private  gain  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  sacrifices  to  the 
public  interest  often  njured  his  fortune.  When,  in 
the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  he  had  a 
nominal  command  of  English  troops  and  French 
emigrants  at  Southampton,  his  private  expenditure 
exceeded  £30,000 ;  yet  such  was  the  delicacy  and 
disinterestedness,  that  he  would  not  accept  either  pay, 
emolument,  or  even  patronage. 

In  the  government  of  India,  to  which  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  has  since  been  appointed,  the 
same  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  the  same  disr 
regard  of  all  personal  advantages,  has  distinguished 
his  government;  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  he  relinquished,  for  the  public 
good,  the  sum  of  about  £100,000,  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  prize-money  during  one  of  his  successful 
military  campaigns  in  India. 
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EARL  OP  LIVERPOOL. 

It  was  the  candid  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest 
opponents  of  the  distinguished  nobleman  to  whom 
these  Anecdotes  of  Integrity  are  dedicated,  that 
of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  filled  the  Premiership 
of  England,  no  one  has  maintained  that  station  by 
less  of  the  usual  arts  of  statesmanship  than  his  lord- 
ship. Deception,  evasion,  finesse,  artifice,  are  all 
equally  strangers  to  Lord  Liverpool's  manner  of 
acting ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  consi- 
dering that  it  is  avowedly  through  court  favour  that 
his  lordship's  family  has  risen  to  its  present  eminence. 
His  course  is,  in  all  cases,  that  which  is  the  most 
itraight  forward ;  and  his  language  as  uniformly  that 
which  no  one  can  misunderstand,  or  plausibly  misin- 
terpret. He  seems  to  decide  and  act  invariably  as 
his  best  judgment  impels  him  ;  and  to  allow  no  con- 
sideration of  what  may  be  lost  or  gained  to  certain 
political  interests,  by  softening  a  refusal,  or  qualify- 
ing an  opinion,  to  interfere  with  the  distinct  and 
clear  expressions  of  what  he  feels  to  be  his  duty. 
He  is  as  slow  to  encourage  a  fallacious  hope,  as  to 
escape  a  hostile  threat ;  while  the  one  with  amenity 
he  extinguishes,  the  other  he  calmly  defies.  A  ba- 
ronet, who  promises  to  attain  a  high  rank  among  the 
girouettes  of  his  age,  once  solicited  from  his  lordship 
the  privilege  of  nominating  to  an  office  of  some  im- 
portance, hinting,  at  the  same  time,  how  necessary 
it  was,  at  that  particular  juncture,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  government.  His  lordship  coolly  answered, 
that  had  the  baronet  recommended  to  him  any  person 
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as  worthy  of  filling  the  office,  his  recommendation 
would  have  had  every  attention  paid  to  it ;  but  that 
he  was  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  supported  by  entrusting  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  officers  to  speculating  politicians,  or 
needy  adventurers.  The  baronet,  in  his  hours  of  con- 
viviality, protests,  that  he  could  forgive  the  refusal  j 
but  the  manner  of  it,  he  never  will. 
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